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of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 

Requirement  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
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Chair:   Dr.  Forrest  W.  Parkay 

Cochair:   Dr.  Camille  M.  Smith 

Major  Department:   Educational  Leadership 

The  major  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  conduct  an 
analysis  of  the  content  of  the  bound,  printed  prose  of 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason  through  the  use  of  the  historical 
research  method.   The  vast  majority  of  the  author's  19 
published  books  were  concerned  with  music  education  in  Its 
broadest  sense.  The  focus  of  the  study  was  directed  toward 
those  books. 

To  assure  the  validity  of  the  conclusions  three 
research  questions  were  posed:   (a)  What  was  the  overall 
format  employed  in  Mason's  bound,  printed  prose?  (b)  What 
was  the  major  content  of  Mason's  bound,  printed  prose?  (c) 
What  was  Mason's  involvement  with  music  education  as 
conveyed  through  the  content  of  his  bound,  printed  prose? 

Based  on  the  findings,  It  was  concluded  that  the 
purpose  of  Mason's  books  was  primarily  to  educate  the  lay 
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public  to  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  music.  His 
formats  consisted  largely  of  music-critical  essays  and 
general  analyses  of  musical  compositions.  His  content 
placed  an  emphasis  on  the  composers  of  the  romantic  era. 
His  writing  style  showed  a  predilection  toward  personal 
bias  on  the  part  of  the  author  in  discussions  on  various 
topics.   Based  on  the  results,  his  involvement  in  music 
education  was  paramount  in  his  musical  thinking.   It  was 
concluded  overall  that  Mason  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  the  curriculum  of  music  appreciation  courses 
in  the  United  States. 

The  researcher  recommended  that  Mason's  prose  works  be 
read  and  studied  by  mu3ic  educators  and  music  students.   It 
was  also  recommended  that  Information  contained  in  these 
works  be  included  in  the  music  curricula  of  higher 
education,  particularly  in  courses  dealing  with  American 
music,  mu3ic  education,  and  music  appreciation. 

It  was  suggested  that  further  research  be  undertaken 
in  the  3tudy  of  Mason's  personal  scrapbooks  and  letters 
housed  in  the  Mason  Collection  of  the  Butler  Library, 
Columbia  University,  New  York.   Another  suggested  area  for 
further  research  was  found  to  be  In  the  study  of  Mason's 
use  of  theoretical  analysis  In  his  books,  and  also,  in  his 
relationship  to  other  music  educators  of  his  day. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
INTRODUCTION 


In  his  day,  Mason  (1873-1953)  was  a  voice  of  authority 
on  the  American  musical  scene.   Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  scion 
of  the  renowned  Mason  family  (his  grandfather  was  Lowell 
Mason,  father  of  music  education  in  the  United  States)  was 
a  distinguished  composer  and  chairman  of  the  Columbia 
University  Department  of  Music.   His  published  prose  works 
number  some  19  books,  2  of  which  are  in  the  form  of 
booklets,  and  well  over  a  100  magazine  and  newspaper 
articles  (Klein,  1957).  Musically  active  only  50  years 
ago,  it  seemed  strange  to  this  writer  that  a  man  of  such 
distinction  on  the  musical  front  now  marshalls  but  a  few 
lines  in  the  standard  musical  reference  works.   Similarly, 
little  is  written  on  Mason  In  the  present  musical 
literature.   Unlike  Richard  Wagner,  for  example,  whose 
literary  works  have  provided  clues  to  the  understanding  of 
the  man,  his  music,  and  his  philosophy,  which,  in  turn, 
have  generated  voluminous  literary  comments  and  spurred 
many  an  argument,  Mason's  books  have  become  increasingly 
less  familiar  to  contemporary  readers.   The  result  of  this 
has  been  a  decline  In  knowledge  about  his  views  on  music 
and  musicians.   It  was  this  decline  which  prompted  the 


writer  to  establish  the  focus  of  the  present 
investigation.   By  reviewing  Mason's  prose  works,  the 
researcher  attempted  to  ascertain  how  their  content 
contributed  to  their  ultimate  fate. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 
Mason's  literary  works  were  once  widely  read:   "There 
was  a  time  when  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  was  known  as  the  moat 
widely  read  author  in  America  of  books  about  music  and 
composers"  (Tuthill,  1948,  p.  13).   There  is  little 
information  or  analyses  of  his  books  in  today's  courses  of 
study  in  the  history  of  American  music.   Consequently,  the 
general  public  and  students  at  all  levels  have  no  viable 
means  of  evaluating  these  works.   The  purpose  of  this  study 
was  to  conduct  an  analysis  of  the  content  of  the  bound, 
printed  prose  of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  through  the  use  of 
the  historical  research  method.   The  present  writer 
attempted  through  the  study  to  answer  the  specific  research 
questions  posed  in  the  following  section. 

Research  Questions 
Prior  to  this  study  there  had  not  existed  an  analysis 
of  the  bound,  printed  prose  of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason.   Three 
research  questions  were  formulated  to  address  this 
problem.   The  three  questions  are 

1.   What  was  the  overall  format  employed  in  Mason's 
bound,  printed  prose? 


2.  What  was  the  major  content  of  Mason's  bound, 
printed  prose? 

3.  What  was  the  extent  of  Mason's  Involvement  with 
music  education  as  conveyed  through  the  content  of 
his  bound,  printed  prose? 

Mason's  original  manuscripts,  personal  annotated 
copies  of  his  books,  private  journals,  and  reviews  and 
letters  contained  in  his  numerous  scrapbooks  (Butler 
Library,  Columbia  University)  were  consulted,  when 
possible,  in  answering  the  above  research  questions.   A 
summary  of  Implications  as  to  how  this  study  and  its 
conclusions  could  be  implemented  in  music  curricula  of 
higher  education  was  included.   Also,  implications  in  the 
areas  of  such  courses  as  American  music,  music  history,  and 
nationalism  in  music  were  investigated. 

Need  for  the  Study 
In  1968,  Harold  C.  Shonberg,  writing  in  The  New  York 
Times,  "Once  So  In,  Now  So  Out — Or  Remember  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason?",  recalled  his  account  of  listening  to  the 
composer's  String  Quartet  on  Negro  Themes: 

I  had  never  heard  the  work.   Like  all  of  Mason's 
music,  it  is  completely  out  of  the  repertory. 
Yet  Mason  was  one  of  the  bigger  men  of  his  period 
in  America  (1873-1953),  though  he  lived  to  see 
himself  an  anachronism.   To  the  music  students  of 
the  1930's  he  was  known  not  as  a  composer  but  as 
the  writer  of  highly  regarded  books  (books  that 
are  not  so  highly  regarded  today).   (p.  23) 


If  Schonberg  accurately  stated  the  case  in  his  review, 
then  why  are  Daniel  Gregory  Mason's  books  not  regarded 
highly  today?   Tufts  College  leaders  acknowledged  Mason's 
literary  prominence  in  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters  in  June,  1929.   The  author  also  belonged  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  (Klein,  1957).   The 
reasons  for  Mason's  decline  a3  a  composer  have  been 
formulated  in  two  doctoral  dissertations  (Kapec,  1 982 j 
Lewis,  1959)  dissecting  several  of  his  instrumental 
works.   Sister  Mary  Klein  (1957),  in  her  dissertation,  "The 
Contribution  of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  to  American  Music," 
organized  Mason's  prose  and  categorized  his  music,  giving 
some  important  insights  into  his  compositional  style,  but 
failing  to  answer  any  questions  as  to  why  Mason's  books 
would  not  be  held  in  high  regard  today.   Hence,  the  need 
for  this  study.   The  promotion  of  research  in  American 
music  has  spiraled  since  the  bicentennial  celebrations  in 
America,  funded  by  many  private  and  public  institutions 
which  have  felt  the  need  for  investigating  our  American 
tradition.   The  present  study  continued  that  same  need  of 
the  general  public  and  dedicated  music  and  humanities 
students  "to  fulfill  basic  inquiries  into  American  musical 
heritage"  (Kapec,  1982,  p.  4). 

Thus,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  for  this  study  was  to 
analyze  the  content  of  Mason's  bound  pro3e  and  to 
illuminate  the  idiosyncrasies  which  caused  it  to  fade  from 


the  musical  forefront.   In  30  doing,  the  student  of  music 
or  humanities  would  then  have  a  basis  for  comparison  in 
evaluating  today's  standard  books  on  music  history, 
American  music  and  musicians,  and/or  other  20th-century 
authors  on  musical  topics.   With  this  study,  it  would  be 
possible  for  curriculum  planners  to  include  Mason's  musical 
views  in  other  music  courses,  such  as  those  pertaining  to 
the  symphony  or  nationalism,  and  primarily  In  the  study  of 
musical  criticism. 

Although  the  researcher  in  the  present  study  would  not 
be  able  to  ultimately  prove  or  disprove,  through  the  use  of 
research  questions,  why  the  bound,  printed  prose  of  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason  lost  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  readers  of 
music  books  today,  the  writer  achieved,  however,  a  greater 
understanding  of  Mason's  contribution  to  America  as  an 
author  and  music  educator. 

Delimitations 


Since  the  study  was  based  on  three  research  questions, 
it  was  essential  to  delimit  the  focus  of  the  study  to  the 
19  bound,  printed,  prose  works  of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason. 
Besides  the  elimination  of  over  100  newspaper  and  journal 
articles,  it  wa3  necessary  to  delimit  the  reviews  and 
personal  material  of  Mason  and  his  books  to  a 
representative  sampling.   The  aforementioned  material  could 
warrant  a  separate  study  in  itself.   Also,  the  exclusion 


alleviated  the  possibility  of  other  nonmusioal  prejudices 
contaminating  the  validity  of  the  present  research  and  its 
conclusions.   In  addition  to  the  delimitations  above,  the 
present  writer  made  the  decisions  enumerated  below: 

1.  Of  the  19  books  that  Mason  wrote,  2  were  in  the 
form  of  pamphlets  or  booklets,  these  were  given 
limited  coverage,  being  a  rather  insignificant 
contribution  to  the  total  output. 

2.  The  editions  used  were  the  ones  available  to  the 
researcher  and  are  cited  in  the  reference 
section.  Most  of  Mason's  books  are  out  of  print 
today.  Mason's  own  copies  were  consulted  in  the 
Mason  collection  in  the  Butler  Library  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  for  references  to  his 
personal  annotations  in  the  margins  (Klein,  1957), 
only  to  see  if  he  consistently  agreed  with  what  was 
originally  printed. 

3.  Mason's  two  books  of  an  analytical  nature,  The 
Chamber  Music  of  Brahms  (1933)  and  The  Quartets  of 
Beethoven  (1947),  were  considered  from  a  subject- 
content  vantage  point  with  the  assumption  that 
Mason's  measure-by-measure  analysis  was  correct. 
To  look  at  these  books  from  an  analytical- 
theoretical  approach  could  possibly  generate 
another  future  research  study.   This  Information 
was  not  relevant  to  the  current  study. 


1.   Other  nonmusical  factors  may  have  been  conducive  to 
the  demise  of  the  popularity  of  the  prose  works; 
the  present  study,  however,  considered  primarily 
the  musical  contents  of  the  previously  mentioned 
books. 
Through  the  use  of  these  delimitations,  the  three 
research  questions  employed  in  this  investigation  were 
substantiated  in  a  more  logical  process. 

Limitations 


The  following  limitations  applied  in  this  study: 

1 .  Changing  attitudes  of  the  general  public  toward  the 
prose  of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  could  not  be 
evaluated  scientifically  because  no  identifiable 
method  exists  in  which  to  judge  the  psychological 
tendencies  of  the  readers  of  the  early  20th 
century.   The  representative  sampling  of  book 
reviews  ranging  from  the  years  1900-1968  reflect  in 
kind  a  certain  temperament  which  existed 
historically. 

2.  The  researcher,  likewise,  could  not  attempt  to 
verify  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  those 
nonmusical  forces,  such  as  boycotts  by  ethnic  or 
other  groups,  prevailing  political  preferences,  or 
social  strife  inherent  to  every  epoch. 


3.   Conclusions  drawn  as  a  result  of  the  research 
questions  should  not  be  generalized  to  works  of 
Mason  outside  the  realm  of  this  study.   Any 
resemblance  to  his  musical  compositions  would  be 
highly  theoretical  and  perhaps  due  in  part  to 
Mason's  aesthetic  beliefs.   For  reference  to  his 
compositional  predilections,  see  Kapec  (1982), 
Klein  (1957),  and  Lewis  (1959). 
The  parameters  employed  in  reaching  the  conclusions  of 

the  present  research  were  determined  by  the  above 

limitations. 

Definitions 


The  following  definitions  were  used  for  the  purpose  of 
this  study: 

Bound,  printed  prose:   The  published  books  and 
pamphlets  of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason.   Other  terms  used  to 
connote  the  same  material  are  books,  prose,  and  prose 
works. 

Historical  (analysis  or  method):   As  defined  by  Oliver 
Strunk  (197f),  refers  to  the  method  one  uses  in  collecting, 
criticizing,  arranging,  and  interpreting  raw  material.   It 
includes  the  study  of  primary/secondary  literature  and 
research  documents.   Criteria  for  the  analysis  are  listed 
with  the  research  questions  in  the  analysis  of  data 
section. 


Humanities  or  music  curricula:   Those  courses  offered 
to  students  which  Include  music  and/or  the  humanities. 

Literary-critical  approach:   The  examination  of 
literature  for  grammatical  structure,  style,  and  symbolic 
meaning. 

Music-critical  approach:   The  examination  of  Mason's 
books  for  their  musical  content  and  concepts. 

Musical  style:   Specific  characteristics  of  musical 
compositions. 

Primary  sources:   Mason's  personal  annotated  copies  of 
his  books,  private  journals,  and  reviews  and  letters. 

Readers  of  book3  on  music:   An  audience  which  may 
encompass  students,  lay  public,  and  musicians. 

Secondary  sources:   Articles,  books,  reviews,  and 
studies  related  to  Mason's  prose  works. 

Method  of  the  Study 
The  principle  method  of  study  employed  was  one  of 
historical  analysis  of  primary/secondary  literature  and 
research  documents  (see  definitions,  p.  8).   An  analysis  of 
the  content  of  the  author's  19  books  was  used  to  determine 
answers  to  the  research  questions  posed  in  this  study. 
Sister  Klein's  (1957)  dissertation,  "The  Contribution  of 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason  to  American  Music,"  was  an  invaluable 
source  in  providing  an  overview  of  the  author's  works, 
which  helped  in  generating  this  study.   In  addition,  she 
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organized  the  Mason  Collection  in  the  Butler  Library  of 
Columbia  University. 

A  recent  trip  to  Columbia  University  in  New  York  City 
revealed  the  highlights  of  a  primary  source  in  Mason's 
personal  annotated  copies  of  his  books,  private  journals, 
and  reviews  and  letters.   The  investigation  and  analysis  of 
Mason's  books  was  concluded  in  the  spring  of  1986  in  the 
University  of  Florida  Libraries  with  a  perusal  of  The  New 
York  Times  Book  Reviews,  c.  1900-1956,  on  microfiche. 

Analysis  of  Data 
Prior  to  this  research  there  had  not  existed  a  study 
of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason's  prose.   Therefore,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  present  writer  to  determine  a  method  of 
analysis.   Literary  criticism  today  is  often  defined 
through  a  rhetorician's  viewpoint,  with  analysis  of  the 
words  and  sentence  structures.   Since  one  of  the  primary 
reasons  for  this  study  was  to  examine  the  overall  subject- 
content  of  Mason's  works,  and  not  grammatical  structures  or 
symbolic  meanings,  another  method  of  analysis  needed  to  be 
ascertained.   A  music-critical  approach  needed  to  be 
applied  to  the  subject-matter  contained  in  the  author's 
books,  not  a  literary-critical  one,  for  literary  criticism 
would  take  us  out  of  the  realm  of  this  study.   According  to 
Hamm  in  Current  Thought  In  Musloology  (1976),  music 
criticism  has  remained  in  a  class  of  its  own  as  far  as  the 
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academicians  are  concerned  in  the  world  of  musicology.   At 
the  time  of  this  writing,  there  was  no  set  analysis  for 
music  critical  works.   Virgil  Thomson  once  said,  "Nobody  is 
ever  patently  right  about  music"  (cited  in  Barzun,  1951, 
p.  i).  And  so  it  was  that  Eric  Blora  once  wrote, 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  ,  .  .  that  analysis 
plus  history  add  up  to  an  aesthetic  total  from 
which  something  of  positive  value  is  to  be  gained 
.  .  .  musical  criticism  .  .  .  can  teach  the 
public,  let  us  hope,  with  as  little  jargon  as 
possible — not  merely  to  hear,  but  to  listen. 
(1958,  pp.  vii-viii) 

Thus,  it  was  with  these  thoughts  In  mind  that  the 
contents  of  Mason's  bound,  printed  prose  were  examined. 
The  criteria  below  were  considered  in  an  effort  to  answer 
the  research  questions. 

Question  One:   What  was  the  overall  format  employed  in 
Mason's  bound,  printed  prose? 

1.  Topics  included 

2.  Ordering  and  prioritizing  of  subject-matter 

3.  Level  of  complexity  in  presentation  of  musical 
material 

4.  Classification  of  books  into  four  general 
categories  (to  be  discussed  in  Chapter  Two). 

Question  Two:   What  was  the  major  content  of  Mason's 
bound,  printed  prose? 

1.   Views  on  composers  and  their  music 
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2.  Views  on  various  musical  forms  and  genres 

3.  General  views  on  miscellaneous  topics. 
Question  Three:  What  was  the  extent  of  Mason's 

involvement  with  music  education  as  conveyed  through  the 
content  of  his  bound,  printed  prose? 

1.  Appropriateness  of  subject-matter  for  music 
educators 

2.  Intended  readership. 

A  trip  to  Columbia  University  in  New  York  City, 
revealed  the  highlights  of  primary  sources,  viz.  Mason's 
personal  annotated  copies  of  his  books,  private  journals, 
reviews,  and  letters.   The  investigation  and  analysis  of 
Mason's  books  and  other  pertinent  sources  were  concluded  in 
the  University  of  Florida  Libraries  with  a  perusal  of  The 
New  York  Times  Book  Reviews,  c.  1900-1956,  on  microfiche. 
The  search,  collation,  and  analysis  of  material  were 
conducted  from  January,  1983,  through  December,  1986. 

Organization  of  the  Study 
The  author  has  organized  the  research  report  in  the 

following  manner: 

In  Chapter  Two,  a  review  of  the  literature  used  in 

this  investigation  is  provided. 

In  Chapter  Three,  information  on  the  background  of 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason  and  a  discussion  of  the  overall  format 

employed  in  his  books  are  offered. 
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In  Chapter  Four,  the  author  explores  the  content  of 
Mason's  books,  highlighting  the  major  pronouncements  of  a 
composer  reviewing  other  contemporaries  and  predecessors. 

In  Chapter  Five,  Mason's  involvement  with  music 
education,  as  conveyed  through  the  content  of  his  prose,  is 
examined. 

In  Chapter  Six,  the  researcher  concludes  with  a 
summation  of  the  findings,  presents  the  implications  for 
music  curricula,  and  offers  recommendations  for  further 
study. 


CHAPTER  TWO 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

The  present  chapter  has  been  divided  into  four 
subsections  in  order  to  review  the  literature  in  a 
systematic  manner  and  to  provide  the  reader  with  an  easier 
access  to  the  references  cited.   The  four  subsections  have 
been  divided  into  (a)  Daniel  Gregory  Mason's  books;  (b)  a 
representative  sampling  of  writings  by  other  composers  on 
the  topic  of  music  and  musicians;  (c)  an  overview  of  books 
written  in  English  on  music  and  musicians,  c.  1900-1905; 
and  (d)  a  survey  of  the  reviews  of  Mason's  books,   in  the 
first  section,  the  researcher  classifies  the  author's 
writings  into  four  general  categories:   (a)  the 
appreciation  and/or  history  of  music,  (b)  the  books  of  an 
analytical  nature,  (c)  those  containing  essays  of  a  music- 
critical  stance,  and  (d)  those  with  primarily  an 
educational  or  instructional  viewpoint.   His  book,  Music  in 
My  Time  and  Other  Reminiscences  (1938),  was  largely 
autobiographical  and  provided  the  researcher  with  much 
insight  into  Mason,  the  man. 

With  the  exception  of  this  volume,  all  of  Mason's 
works  were  written  with  the  purpose  of  educating 
the  layman  unacquainted  with  music  in  its  various 
and  essential  aspects  .  .  .  [they]  show  that 
Mason  was  convinced  of  the  public's  need  for 
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culture,  which  he  hoped  could  be  gained  by  a 
growing  familiarity  with  great  composers  and 
their  masterpieces.   (Klein,  1957,  p.  33) 

In  section  two,  a  sampling  of  books  written  by 
composers  on  music  and  musicians  is  examined  to  determine 
how  Mason's  content  compares  with  others  with  firsthand 
knowledge  in  the  field.   These  books  were  used  in  hopes  of 
finding  clues  as  to  Mason's  present-day  decline  in 
popularity. 

In  the  third  section,  an  overview  of  books,  written  in 
English,  on  music  and  musicians  during  the  time  of  Mason's 
heyday  (1900-1950),  is  presented.   Its  exploration  provides 
the  basis  with  which  to  compare  the  author's  books  to  the 
mainstream  of  literary,  musical  style  during  the  first  part 
of  this  century. 

In  section  four,  a  survey  of  book  reviews  is  made  in 
order  to  glean  insights  into  why  Mason's  prose  are  in 
decline  today.   These  reviews  also  provide  insight  into  how 
the  book3  were  received  by  the  general  public  during  the 
author's  lifetime. 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason's  Books 
Mason  wrote  19  books  on  music  between  the  years  1900- 
1918.   For  a  time,  he  edited  the  magazine,  Masters  in 
Music_.   He  was  a  chief-editor  of  a  14-volume  series  titled 
The  Art  of  Mu3lc:  A  Comprehensive  Library  of  Information 
for  Music  Lovers  and  Musicians  (1915-1917)  and  also  edited 
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a  book  of  one  of  his  friends,  Some  Letters  of  William 
Vaughn  Moody  (Mason,  1913).   In  1952,  the  author  tried  in 
vain  to  have  some  letters  of  another  friend  published,  viz. 
Adolf o  Betti  of  the  Flonzaley  Quartet. 

Mason's  first  book,  published  in  1902,  was  a  direct 
result  of  an  arm  injury  which  he  described  in  his 
autobiography  as  a  combination  of  severe  pianist's  and 
writer's  cramp  caused  by  an  overall  neurasthenic 
weakness.   It  halted  any  ambition  of  his  as  a  pianist  and 
paved  his  way  as  an  author,  an  Interesting  plight  since 
Mason's  true  desire  was  to  be  recognized  as  a  composer. 
There  was  mention  of  his  attempts  at  composition  as  early 
as  the  age  of  7,  and  at  1 2  he  wrote  to  his  oldest  brother, 
Ned  (Edward  Palmer),  saying,  "I  go  for  something  higher 
than  this  world, —for  music,— the  highest  of  all  arts,  more 
than  an  art, --a  3ublime  purpose"  (from  Music  in  My  Time, 
cited  in  Klein,  1957,  p.  15).   His  autobiography  was  mostly 
concerned  with  his  travails  as  a  composer;  limited  coverage 
was  given  to  his  books  and  minimum  mention  was  made  of  his 
success  as  an  educator. 

In  the  true  temperament  of  the  author,  an  extremely 
organized  man  (Klein,  1957)  Mason,  himself,  categorized 
(somewhat)  his  books  and  suggested  In  what  order  the  first 
four  on  great  composers  be  read:   Beethoven  and  His 
Forerunners  (1904) .  Romantic  Composers  (1906),  From  Grieg 
to  Brahm3  (1 902) .  and  Contemporary  Composers  (1918a).   His 
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second  category  consisted  of  five  books  written  to  form  a 
series  on  the  appreciation  of  music,  the  first  volume, 
entitled  The  Appreciation  of  Music  (1907),  was  written  with 
Thomas  Whitney  Surette.   Musical  examples  illustrating  the 
text  were  published  as  a  supplement.  Volumes  two  through 
five  consisted  of  Great  Modern  Composers  (1916)  in 
conjunction  with  his  wife,  Mary  L.  Mason;  Short  Studies  of 
Great  Masterpieces  (1918b);  Music  As  a  Humanity  and  Other 
Essays  (1921);  and  A  Guide  to  Music  for  Beginners  and 
Others  (1909a),  which  was  also  published  by  Baker  and 
Taylor  as  A  Child's  Guide  to  Music  (1909)  and  A  Student's 
Guide  to  Mu3lc  (1910) . 

For  the  purpose  of  this  research,  the  composer/ 
educator/author's  prose  has  been  separated  into  more 
detailed  categories.   In  many  cases,  the  subject-contents 
of  his  books  overlapped  in  categories,  i.e.,  one  book  may 
have  been  appropriate  to  two  or  three  areas.   An  example  of 
this  was  found  in  The  Orchestral  Instruments  and  What  They 
.Do  (1909b).   It  could  be  listed  under  music  appreciation; 
in  a  broader  sense,  listed  as  a  book  of  an  analytical 
nature;  or  as  a  book  primarily  of  instructional  value.   In 
situations  such  as  the  above,  the  present  writer  chose  to 
classify  the  books  in  question  according  to  their  greatest 
merit.   Thus,  the  aforementioned  book  was  classified  as  one 
of  educational  or  instructional  value,  being  one  of  the 
first  books  written  and  illustrated  on  explaining  the  roles 
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of  the  various  orchestral  instruments  for  the  lay  musical 
reader. 

The  first  category,  the  appreciation  and/or  history  of 
music,  encompassed  the  majority  of  the  author's  books.   In 
this  group  the  reader  will  find  From  Grieg  to  Brahms 
(1902),  Beethoven  and  His  Forerunners  (1904),  Romantic 
Composers  (1906),  Contemporary  Composers  (1918a),  and  From 
Song  to  Symphony:  A  Manual  of  Music  Appreciation  ( 1 924) ; 
with  T.  W.  Surette,  The  Appreciation  of  Music  (1907);  and 
with  Mary  L.  Mason,  Great  Modern  Composers  (1916). 

The  second  category,  books  of  an  analytical  nature, 
consisted  of  three:   Short  Studies  of  Great  Masterpieces 
(1918b),  The  Chamber  Music  of  Brahms  (1933),  and  The 
Quartets  of  Beethoven  (1947).   The  latter  two  books  were 
much  more  technical  than  the  first  and  although  they  were 
intended  for  the  music  lover,  as  well  as  students  of  music, 
Mason  realized  his  own  dilemma  on  the  quartets,  in 
particular,  in  a  letter  of  November,  1947,  he  stated,  "I 
have  demanded  an  almost  professional  knowledge  of  my 
readers  and  more  detailed  work  than  most  people  have  time 
or  inclination  for"  (cited  in  Klein,  1957,  p.  44). 

Category  three  included  those  books  containing  a 
majority  of  music-critical  essays,  for  most  of  Mason's 
bound  prose  featured  an  article  or  two.   His  overall  format 
will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  Three.   The  works  listed  in 
this  group  included  Music  As  a  Humanity  and  Other  Essays 
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^  921 ) ,  Artistic  Ideal3  (1927),  The  Dilemma  of  American 
Music  and  Other  Essay3  (1921),  Artistic  Ideals  (1927),  The 
Dilemma  of  American  Music  and  Other  Essays  (1928).  and  Tune 
In,  America  (1931). 

The  fourth  classification,  educational  or 
instructional,  contained  A  Guide  to  Music  for  Beginners  and 
Others  (1909a);  The  Orchestral  Instruments  and  What  They  Do 
(1909b);  and  the  booklets,  A  Neglected  Sense  In  Piano 
Playing  (1912)  and  Ear3  to  Hear  (1925). 

All  four  categories  will  be  examined  in  length  in  the 
subsequent  chapters.   The  analyses  will  be  used  to  answer 
the  three  research  questions  on  which  this  study  was  based. 

A  Representative  Sampling  of  Writings  by  Other 
Composers  on  the  Topic  of  Music  and  Musicians 

The  books  classified  in  this  subsection  were  used  by 

the  examiner  as  a  cross-section  of  the  composer's  literary 

writing  styles.   The  sources  cited  represented  a  variety  of 

nationalities --American,  French,  German,  Italian,  and 

Spanish.   The  time-span  of  the  composers  chosen,  1800  to 

the  present,  was  selected  because  it  was  likely  that  Mason 

would  have  been  most  familiar  with  them.   The  content  of 

the  books  was  observed  for  clues  to  determine  if  Mason  was 

influenced  by  other  composers'  view  points. 

Hector  Berlioz  (1803-1869)  in  Evenings  With  the 

Orchestra  (1956),  provided  a  historical  source,  having  been 
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written  in  the  midst  of  his  contemporary  subjects,  which 
Mason  would  later  attend  to  in  his  writings.   Berlioz's 
articles  spanned  22  years,  1833-1855,  and  he  addressed 
several  of  the  same  questions  that  Mason  posed: 

1.  How  is  art  to  be  supported  in  the  modern  world? 

2.  How  do  music  patrons  and  performers  live  and  behave 
in  a  commercial  world? 

3.  How  do  great  composers  deal  with  the  social  and 
political  aspects  of  everyday  life  as  they  impinge 
on  the  creative  process? 

This  French  composer,  like  George  Bernard  Shaw  a  half 
century  later,  realized  "that  the  music  critic  talks  mostly 
to  the  deaf  and  must  be  readable  by  the  nearly  blind" 
(Berlioz,  1918,  p.  xii).   Perhaps,  Daniel  Gregory  Mason's 
books  were  too  elite  for  his  readers.   The  Critical 
Writings  of  Hector  Berlioz  (1918)  showed  the  composer's 
humor  and  anecdotal  style  in  his  writings  on  the 
shortcomings  of  his  countrymen.   The  book  was  divided  into 
three  sections,  not  unlike  Mason's  divisions.   In  one 
section,  Berlioz  critiqued  other  composers'  works;  in 
another  section,  he  inquired  into  abstract  musical 
concepts,  such  as  pitch;  and,  in  the  third  section,  he 
offered  witty  anecdotes.   Jacques  Barzun,  in  his  preface  to 
the  first  source  cited,  observed  that  Berlioz's 
"personality  is  intensely  present  on  every  page"  (p.  ix) 
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and  that  the  "writings  show  qualities  of  his  music" 
(p.  xiv).   Kapeo  (1982)  in  his  dissertation,  "The  Three 
Symphonies  of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason:  Style-Critical  and 
Theoretical  Analyses,"  a  forerunner  to  this  research, 
observed  the  latter  quote  in  his  study. 

Aaron  Copland's  (b.  1900-   )  What  to  Listen  for  in 
Music  (1939)  was  adapted  from  a  series  of  lectures 
presented  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  in  New  York 
during  the  winters  of  1936  and  1937.   The  discourse  was 
intended  for  the  layman  and  music  student,  not  the 
professional  musician.   Herein  lies  a  problem  of  listening, 
as  Copland  stated  in  his  preface, 

To  a  composer,  listening  to  music  is  a  perfectly 
natural  and  simple  process.   That's  what  it 
should  be  for  others.   If  there  is  any  explaining 
to  be  done,  the  composer  naturally  thinks  that, 
since  he  knows  what  goes  into  a  musical 
composition,  none  has  a  better  right  to  say  what 
the  listener  ought  to  get  from  it.   (p.  vi) 

Mason  may  have  fallen  into  this  trap.  Copland  further 
stated, 

Perhaps  the  composer  is  wrong  .  .  .  [maybe,  the 
detached  educator  could  be  more  objective, 
however]  .  .  .  the  composer  has  something  vital 
at  stake.  In  helping  others  to  hear  music  more 
intelligently,  he  is  working  toward  the  spread  of 
a  musical  culture,  which  in  the  end  will  affect 
the  understanding  of  his  own  creations.   (p.  vi) 

Copland  continued  his  education  of  the  listener  by 
discussing  the  elements  of  music,  textures,  structures,  and 
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forms.   He  also  included  a  chapter  on  "The  Creative  Process 
in  Music"  and  on  "From  Composer  to  Interpreter  to 
Listener."  This  book  was  important  to  the  study  because 
Mason  too  addressed  those  subjects  and  several  of  his  book3 
followed  a  similar  format,  e.g.,  The  Appreciation  of  Music 
(1907).   It  is  possible  that  Copland  had  read  Mason's 
earlier  books,  which  would  have  attested  to  the  similarity 
of  format  and  given  credence  to  Mason's  previous 
popularity. 

Lockspeiser's  translation  of  Debussy  on  Music:  The 
Critical  Writings  of  the  Great  French  Composer  Claude 
Debussy  (Debussy,  1977)  provided  the  researcher  with  a 
primary  reason  in  studying  the  prose  of  a  composer. 
Writings  have  provided  Insights  into  the  person  at  the  time 
the  person  lived. 

If  the  style  is  the  man,  so  is  the  achievement.  .  .  . 
Research  over  many  years  has  convinced  me 
[Lockspeiser]  that  the  art  of  Debussy  i3  not 
merely  a  reflection  of  one  aspect  or  another  of 
his  period.   It  is  the  period,   (p.  xvi) 

Much  of  Mason's  music  and  prose  works  were  direct  results 
of  his  period  and  location.  Many  composers  were  seeking  an 
American  style  in  the  first  part  of  the  20th  century.   They 
questioned  the  same  things  Mason  questioned  in  his 
articles.   As  In  Lockspeiser's  translation  (Debussy,  1977) 
of  Debussy's  (1862-1918)  critical  writings,  the  same  could 
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be  implied  of  America's  Copland,  Thomson,  Mason,  and 
Ives.   Works,  such  as  Debussy's  Monsieur  Croche,  The 
Dilettante  Hater  (1928),  furnished  the  reader  with  a 
perception  of  the  man's  sarcastic  wit,  as  the  composer 
spoke  through  the  character  of  Monsieur  Croche  in  various 
Paris  journals,  1901-1914  (see  Kushner,  1983). 

Hansllck's  The  Beautiful  in  Music,  translated  in  1957 
from  "Vom  Musikalisch-Schonen"  (1854),  is  an  excellent 
source  depicting  the  academic  writing  of  the  romantic 
era.   Hansllck's  writing  style  was  used  as  a  comparison 
with  Mason's.   Since  much  of  the  latter's  music  was 
classical  in  nature  (Kapec,  1982),  possibly  the  author's 
books  were  overlooked  due  to  his  antiquated  prose  style. 

A  contemporary  of  Mason's,  Charles  Ives  (1874-1954), 
commented  on  the  author  in  his  volume,  Essays  Before  a 
Sonata  (1920),  concerning  the  topic  of  ragtime: 

Mr.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  whose  wholesome 
influence,  by  the  way,  is  doing  as  much  perhaps 
for  music  in  America,  as  American  music  is, 
amusingly  says:   "If  indeed  the  land  of  Lincoln 
and  Emerson  has  degenerated  until  nothing  remains 
of  it  but  a  jerk  and  rattle;  then  we,  at  least, 
are  free  to  repudiate  this  false  patriotism  of  my 
country  right  or  wrong,  to  insist  that  better 
than  bad  music  is  no  music,  and  to  let  our 
beloved  art  subside  finally  under  the  clangor  of 
the  subway  gongs  and  automobile  horns,  dead,  but 
not  dishonored."   (p.  113) 

This  was  an  interesting  quote  from  Ives,  whose  music  often 
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had  a  clangorous  effect  on  the  listener.  Mason  made  little 
mention  of  Ives  in  his  prose  works;  a  point  which  will  be 
discussed  further  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  text,  A  Guide  to  Musical  Styles,  From  Madrigal  to 
Modern  Music  (Moore,  1962)  was  an  invaluable  source  in  its 
approach  to  musical  styles.   It  furnished  the  present 
writer  with  a  reference  of  comparison  for  the  composer's 
style  interpretations  of  the  musical  examples  included  in 
his  books.  Moore's  (1893-1969)  guide  aided  in  answering 
research  question  one. 

Outspoken  Essays  on  Music  (1969),  by  Camille  Saint- 
SaSns  (1835-1921),  was  of  particular  interest  to  this  study 
through  its  diverging  views  on  Mason's  teacher,  Vincent 
D'Indy  (1851-1931).   Saint-Sagns  politely  refuted  D'Indy's 
book  on  composition,  which  Mason  quoted  in  several  chapters 
of  his  prose  works.   Another  aspect  to  consider  in  the 
source  cited  was  Mason's  view  of  Saint -Safins,  as  a  composer 
and  a  man,  when  confronted  with  the  actual  opinions  of  the 
person  in  print. 

Virgil  Thomson  was  a  music  critic  for  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  for  years.   In  his  book,  Mu3ic  Reviewed 
1940-1954  (1967),  no  mention  was  made  of  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason  and  only  one  line  was  given  to  his  grandfather, 
Lowell.   Thomson  championed  many  of  the  same  causes  that 
Mason  heralded  through  the  years,  e.g.,  orchestral 
repertoire,  American  music,  and  the  general  state  of  the 
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art3,  yet  hia  reviews  neglect  Mason's  contribution. 
Thomson's  omission  was  one  of  the  factors  in  the  need  for 
this  present  research. 

Other  sources  which  influenced  the  present  study  in 
the  area  of  musical  literary  styles,  similar 
subject-matter,  formats,  or  other  guiding  principles,  but 
were  not  sufficiently  significant  for  individual  inclusion, 
are  listed  here:   Bonavia's  Musicians  on  Music  (1956), 
Cage's  Silence:  Lectures  and  Writings  (1966),  de  Falla's  On 
Music  and  Musicians  (1979),  Kolodin's  The  Continuity  of 
Music:  A  History  of  Influence  (1969)  and  The  Critical 
Composer,  The  Musical  Writings  of  Berlioz,  Wagner, 
Schumann,  Tchaikovsky  and  Others  (1969),  Schumann's  On 
Music  and  Musicians  (1946),  and  White's  Understanding  and 
Enjoying  Music  (1968). 

The  references  previously  cited  in  the  section  on 
writings  by  other  composers  on  the  topic  of  music  and 
musicians  supported  the  present  research  in  the  following 
ways: 

1.  The  sources  provided  an  aesthetic,  analytical,  and 
philosophical  basis  on  which  to  critique  Mason's 
books  and  evaluate  the  data. 

2.  Particular  references  provided  support  for  the 
research  questions  in  this  study. 
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An  Overview  of  Books  Written  In  English  on 
Music  and  Musicians  Circa  1900-1950 

The  following  section  comprises  an  explanation  of 
various  references  published  In  English  on  music  and 
musicians  during  the  productivity  of  Mason's  literary 
endeavors,  1900-1950.   An  addenda  is  included  of 
miscellaneous  references  which  advanced  one  aspect  or  other 
in  the  current  research.   Through  a  review  of  the  format, 
literary  style,  and  subject-matter  contained  within  the 
various  sources,  the  investigator  wa3  able  to  compare 
Mason's  prose  works  with  those  of  other  authors  during  the 
same  time  span.   This  comparison  was  used  to  ascertain 
clues  as  to  why  Mason's  ideas  fell  from  the  musical  fore. 

Musical  Discourse  from  The  New  York  Times  (1928)  by 
the  critic,  Richard  Aldrich,  featured  an  interesting  array 
of  articles  and  letters  of  composers  that  Aldrich  had 
collected.   The  text  was  filled  with  amusing  anecdotes  and 
seldom  discussed  information,  like  the  number  of  children 
in  the  Schumann  family.   The  style  of  writing  did  not  flow 
as  easily  as  Mason' 3,  but  was  more  typical  of  the  flowery 
writing  of  the  romantic  era. 

Jacques  Barzun's  Pleasures  of  Music;  A  Reader's  Choice 
of  Great  Writing  About  Music  and  Musicians  From  Cellini  to 
Bernard  Shaw  (1951)  provided  the  reader  with  a  sensitive 
selection  of  translations  from  the  Renaissance  through  the 
20th  century.   Barzun  chose  many  different  facets  of  the 
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musical  life,  setting  aside  those  writings  pertaining  to 
instruction  or  theory.  He  depicted  an  inside  view  of 
composers'  lives,  Debussy  describing  conductors,  music  at 
meals,  or  the  "wrangle  of  voices  debating  the  duty  of  the 
artist  to  society  and  to  Utopia"  (p.  3).   He  said  it  was 
absurd  to  pretend  that  in  reading  about  musical  matters 
that  one  can  only  have  pleasure  if  one  had  a  complete 
mastery  of  detail.  One  can  read  novels  of  air  battles 
without  knowing  how  to  fly  or  having  any  idea  of  the 
caliber  or  power  of  the  projectiles  one  would  be  dodging. 
One  does  not  expect  to  be  shot  while  reading  war  novels, 
nor  should  one  expect  to  hear  lullabies  while  reading  about 
music.   "The  world's  great  literature,  regardless  of 
subject,  is  taken  in  through  the  imagination"  (p.  2). 
Barzun  concluded  that  a  good  writer  was  one  that  made  music 
come  alive  on  the  page  to  even  the  lay  reader,  pleasure  can 
come  from  the  words.   This  book  was  helpful  in  establishing 
a  model  for  which  to  examine  Mason's  prose. 

"A  serious  study  of  American  music  is  arrestingly 
important  at  this  time.   Music  has  become  one  of  our 
leading  industries,  .  .  ."  stated  Douglas  Moore  in  the 
introduction  to  Gilbert  Chase's  text,  America's  Music 
(1955/1966,  p.  ix).   An  excellent  reference  on  the  status 
of  American  music  in  the  first  few  decades  of  this  century, 
Chase's  book  provided  ample  coverage  compared  to  other 
sources  of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  as  a  composer,  classifying 
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him  In  the  chapter  on  "The  Boston  Classicists."  Chase 
furnished  the  reader  with  a  brief  biographical  sketch  and 
listed  several  of  his  compositions.   He  mentioned  two  of 
his  books  dealing  with  the  contemporary  scene  in  America, 
Tune  In,  America  (1 931 )  and  The  Dilemma  of  American  Music 
(1928).   Chase  called  the  readers'  attention  several  times 
to  a  remark  made  by  Mason,  in  Tune  In,  America,  of  an  anti- 
semitic  nature.   He  may  have  caused  grave  misconceptions  of 
the  author's  intent  by  not  providing  the  reader  with  any 
further  explanation  which,  by  the  time  of  this  edition's 
publishing,  had  been  rendered  in  subsequent  works  by 
Mason.   America's  Music  illuminated  the  need  for  the  study 
of  Mason's  prose  works. 

Another  text  by  Chase,  The  American  Composer  Speaks:  A 
Historical  Anthology  1770-1965.  although  published  in  1966, 
was  included  in  this  section  because  of  its  topical 
focus.   Chase  offered  the  reader  a  collection  of  essays  by 
various  American  composers  speaking  on  Americanism. 
Included  in  his  book  was  a  whole  chapter  devoted  to  Mason's 
article,  in  abridged  form,  on  "The  Dilemma  of  American 
Music"  (Mason,  1928).   Also,  in  his  introduction,  he 
advanced  the  present  study  in  support  of  research  question 
two  by  comparing  one  of  Mason's  tenets  (on  American  music) 
with  those  of  Copland,  Harris,  and  Thomson. 

Dart  in  The  Interpretation  of  Music  (1954),  which  was 
written  for  the  serious  music  3tudent  or  one  with  advanced 
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technical  knowledge,  presented  guidelines  for  evaluating 
musical  performances  to  determine  if  they  were  presented  in 
the  manner  which  the  composer  intended.   He  recommended 
studying  original  scores  and  treatises  written  during  the 
respective  time  periods.   His  study  began  with  the  most 
recent  music,  where  performance  practices  are  better  known, 
and  proceeded  in  reverse  order  to  the  lesser  known 
interpretations  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Dart's  analysis  of 
performance  practices  served  as  a  basis  in  reviewing 
Mason's  pronouncements  on  style  interpretations. 

The  Music  of  Tomorrow,  And  Other  Studies  (1907/1970) 
by  Lawrence  Gilman  was  of  interest  to  this  reviewer  because 
its  format  was  very  similar  to  that  of  Mason's.   Gilman 
opened  each  chapter  with  a  quote  by  a  philosopher,  poet,  or 
writer.   Mason's  penchant  for  literature  was  often  revealed 
in  his  prose,  and  many  chapters  began  with  a  quote.   The 
music  critic,  Gilman,  also  had  a  chapter  on  one  of  Mason's 
favorite  topics,  "A  Discussion  with  Vincent  D'lndy." 

Max  Graf  traced  the  development  of  the  practice  of 
music  criticism  in  hi3  text,  Composer  and  Critic  (19t6). 
He  discussed  200  years  of  criticism  by  some  of  the  most 
authoritative  sources  and  highlighted  the  discourse  with 
the  views  of  various  composers. 

In  the  text,  Contingencies  and  Other  Essays  (1947), 
Cecil  Gray  reflected  the  attitude  of  the  times  in  his 
articles  selected  from  various  journals,  such  as  the  Music 
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Review  and  Music  and  Letters.   Several  of  the  articles 
dealt  with  the  effect  of  war  on  music  and  the  future  of 
art.   Gray  conveyed  a  rather  opinionated  stance  In  his 
writing  and  presented  his  thoughts  in  a  typical  dry  British 
manner,  "Mozart,  perhaps  the  only  real  classicist  in  all 
music"  (p.  68).   The  reader  of  Gray  had  to  be  fairly  well- 
learned  to  appreciate  this  book.   Much  was  assumed  of  the 
reader,  i.e.,  references  were  made  to  literary  works  and 
other  musical  works  of  composers  and  many  foreign  language 
phrases  were  interspersed. 

Robin  Grey's  Studies  in  Music  by  Various  Authors, 
Reprinted  from  The  Musician  (1901/1976)  was  published 
before  Mason's  first  book.   Its  format  was  also  similar  to 
Mason's  in  furnishing  the  reader  with  biographical 
information  of  the  composers  along  with  discussions  of 
their  works. 

Hadow's  Collected  Essays  (1928/1968)  read  very  much 
like  the  subject  of  the  present  study.   He  quoted  one  of 
Mason's  favorite  music  writers,  Parry,  on  a  topic  which  the 
educator/composer  concurred,  music  of  the  savages.   In 
addition,  Hadow  discussed  some  of  Mason's  heralded 
subjects:   "Some  Tendencies  in  Modern  Music,"  "Music  and 
Education,"  and  "The  Place  of  Music  in  Life." 

An  important  source  of  what  was  written,  1 920-1 9t0s, 
may  be  found  in  Haggin's  Music  in  the  Nation  (1919).   Many 
of  the  articles  were  based  on  the  topic  of  the  purpose  of 
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music  criticism.   Haggin  included  additional  book  reviews 
as  a  last  chapter.   In  one  such  review,  Mason  was  mentioned 
indirectly  through  a  review  of  a  book  by  Raymond  Burrows 
and  Bessie  Carroll  Redmond,  entitled  Symphony  Themes : 

And  frequency  of  performance  justifies  inclusions 
of  works  by  Copland  and  Harris,  but  is  not  likely 
to  create  any  need  of  the  themes  of  symphonies  by 
Edward  Burlingame  Hill,  Daniel  Gregory  Mason, 
Henry  Hadley  and  Robert  Russell  Bennett, 
(p.  132) 

In  Music  for  Everyone;  An  Approach  for  the  Listener 
Today,  Kars  (1913/1950)  discussed  the  spiritual  insights  of 
Haydn,  Bach,  and  Mozart  as  if  the  author  was  present  in 
their  time.   His  information  was  limited  to  personal 
opinions  without  any  specific  documentation. 

The  British  critic,  Ernest  Newman,  did  not  mention 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason  in  any  of  his  articles  from  his  book, 
From  the  World  of  Music;  Essays  from  the  London  Sunday 
Times  (1957).   Included  is  an  article  discussing  the  work 
of  an  artistic  rival  of  Mason's,  Ernest  Bloch.   Further 
mention  of  the  apparent  rivalry  will  be  disclosed  in 
Chapter  Four.   In  another  essay,  "A  Physiology  of 
Criticism"  (December  16,  1928),  Newman's  philosophy  on 
musical  criticism  was  presented.   His  view  enlightened  the 
investigator  as  to  an  approach  of  evaluating  the  raison 
d'etre  of  musical  criticism. 
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Pratt's  The  History  of  Music;  A  Handbook  and  Guide  for 
Students  (1907)  was  originally  used  in  his  classes  In 
1897.  The  book  was  important  to  this  study  for  its  list  of 
bibliographic  sources,  included  at  the  end  of  each  chapter, 
which  reflected  notions  of  the  time  of  Pratt.   The  author 
encompassed  a  brief  section  on  music  in  the  United 
States.   He  mentioned  Lowell  Mason  and  listed  some 
composers  and  heads  of  music  departments  at  the  chapter's 
end.   Daniel  Gregory  Mason  of  New  York  was  cited  as  one 
being  "conspicuous  among  those  who  have  written  upon 
historical  or  critical  topics  .  .  .  born  in  the  same  year 
as  Oscar  Sonneck"  (p.  651).   Several  of  Pratt's  tenet3  may 
have  influenced  Mason,  in  particular,  his  view  of  music  and 
the  savage. 

Sigmund  Spaeth's  The  Art  of  Enjoying  Music  (1933)  was 
an  excellent  example  of  an  early  text  on  music 
appreciation.   Spaeth's  format  divided  the  study  of  music 
into  form  and  genre.   A  line  or  two  affirmed  Mason's  piano 
music  as  a  contribution  to  American  music,  along  with 
mention  of  works  by  Powell,  Foote,  Beach,  and  Carpenter. 
Spaeth  later  opinioned,  "Among  other  modern  American 
composers  are  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  the  most  solid  and 
scholarly  of  them  all"  (p.  325).   On  the  other  hand,  in 
Fifty  Years  of  Music  (1959),  Spaeth  had  no  mention  of 
Mason.   However,  Spaeth's  5th  edition  of  The  International 
Who  Is  Who  in  Music  (1951),  edited  by  J.  T.  H.  Mize, 
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enlisted  an  entire  column  to  the  author-composer.   Such  a 
dichotomy  aided  in  the  justification  of  the  present 
research. 

Oliver  Strunk  compiled  a  representative  selection  of 
writings  by  composers,  music  critics,  theorists,  and  other 
notables  involved  in  the  study  of  music  and  criticism  in 
his  text,  Source  Readings  in  Music  History  (1950).   The 
translations  provided  examples  that  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  available  to  the  researcher  from  the  times  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  through  the  romantic  era.   Strunk's  text  was 
useful  in  forming  a  basis  for  aesthetic  and  music  literary 
analysis. 

In  Of  Men  and  Music  (1937),  Taylor  stated  his  belief 
in  music  for  enjoyment  and  that  he  thought  many  would-be 
music  lovers  were  frightened  away  by  the  solemnity  of  music 
devotees.   Consequently,  his  approach  to  writing  was 
directed  to  less  sophisticated  listeners  than  Mason's 
intended  audience.   Several  of  his  topics  projected 
similarities  to  Mason's  tenets,  e.g.,  in  "Music  and  the 
Flag"  (p.  123),  his  views  on  jazz. 

The  format  of  Tovey's  The  Mainstream  of  Music  and 
Other  Essays  ( 1 949)  was  presented  much  like  Mason's  in 
providing  the  reader  with  biographical  information  of  the 
composers,  as  well  as  musical  examples.   It  is  inferred 
through  the  writing  style  that  the  reader  must  know 
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something  of  music  to  appreciate  the  nuances  of  Tovey's 
formal  British  manner. 

Worner's  The  History  of  Music  (1973)  was  translated 
from  the  German  text  Oeschlchte  der  Huslk  (1954).   The 
author  employed  several  different  approaches,  stylistic, 
national,  and  biographical  sketches  to  organize  his  text. 
His  outline  of  music  history  was  helpful  in  evaluating  the 
research  questions  of  this  study.  Mason  is  mentioned  as 
writing  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano.   He  was  once  again 
connected  in  the  same  breath  with  Carpenter  and  Foote. 

The  following  sources  also  contributed  to  the 
procedure  and  methodology  found  in  this  study:   Classics: 
Major  and  Minor.  With  Some  Other  Musical  Ruminations  (Blom, 
1958/1972);  Oxford  Hi3torv  of  Music  (Buck.  1929/1938); 
Essays  and  Lectures  (Colles,  1945/1970);  Music  and 
Criticism:  A  Symposium  (French,  1948);  Our  American  Music: 
Three  Hundred  Years  of  It  (Howard,  1968);  Essays  on  Music 
(Rolland,  1948);  Our  Musical  Heritage,  A  Short  History  of 
Music_  (Sachs,  1948);  Be  Your  Own  Music  Critic  (Simon, 
1941) j  The  Well  Tempered  Listener  (Taylor,  1940);  and  A 
Musician  Talks  (Tovev.  1941). 

In  addition,  the  ensuing  miscellaneous  references 
published  after  the  1950s  were  parenthetical  to  the 
evaluation  and  analysis  of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason's  prose 
work3. 
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Bacon  (1960),  In  Words  on  Mualo,  spoke  on  reasons  for 
music  criticism,  which  provided  the  examiner  with  a  major 
premise  in  the  need  for  this  study.   Further  coverage  will 
be  given  to  Bacon  in  Chapter  Five.   Crawford,  in  his  text 
American  Studies  and  American  Muslcology:  A  Point  of  View 
and  a  Case  in  Point  (1975),  described  the  afternoon 
sessions  of  the  1974  winter  meetings  of  the  Music 
Librarians'  Association  (MLA)  in  Champaign-Urbana  which 
were  devoted  to  American  music.  Mason  was  not  covered 
among  the  topics. 

The  reference,  A  History  of  Musical  Style  (1966),  was 
written  by  Richard  Crocker  as  a  text  for  college  music 
majors.   It  provided  the  student  with  basic  analysis  and 
style  techniques  of  the  various  musical  periods.   None  of 
Mason's  works  were  discussed. 

One  article,  in  particular,  was  of  interest  to  this 
study  in  the  text,  Current  Thought  in  Muslcology  (Grubbs, 
1976),  for  it  included  Daniel  Gregory  Mason.   Charles  Hamm 
in  his  article,  "The  Ecstatic  and  the  Didactic:  A  Pattern 
in  American  Music"  (1971,  cited  in  Grubbs,  1976),  espoused 
his  theory  on  the  differences  that  occur  in  men  and  styles 
that  lived  during  the  same  time  period.   One  example  given 
was  that  of  Charles  Ives  and  Daniel  Gregory  Mason.   Hamm 
said  that  music  is  didactic  for  one  and  ecstatic  for 
another.   An  ecstatic  composer  may  use  didactic  music,  but 
rarely  was  the  opposite  true.   Ives  and  Mason  were  born  a 
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year  apart  In  the  same  general  region.   Both  hailed  from 
musical  families.  One  studied  at  Yale,  the  other  at 
Harvard.   Hamm  quoted  from  Mason's  Artistic  Ideals  (1927) 
to  show  that  he  was  didactic  (cited  in  Grubbs,  1976, 
p.  56).   Likewise,  by  giving  examples  of  Ives'  musical 
philosophy  which  was  "peppered"  throughout  his  book,  Essays 
Before  a  Sonata  (1920),  Hamm  set  up  a  case  for  Ives  as 
being  ecstatic.   Hamm  pointed  out  that  for  the  didactics, 
music  was  foremost  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  or  at 
least  approached  in  an  academic  manner.   Music  for  an 
ecstatic  was  primarily  sensual  and  was  undertaken  with  that 
purpose  In  mind.   Other  examples  of  opposites  In  American 
music  included  Lowell  Mason/Louis  Gottschalk  and  Milton 
Babbitt/John  Cage.   Hamm  presented  a  3olid  case  for  his 
theory  and  gave  the  reader  something  to  ponder.   The 
article  was  an  aid  in  the  present  study  in  that  a  different 
perspective  for  examining  Mason's  prose  works  was  supplied. 
Dent  (1979),  in  Selected  Essays,  included  chapters  on 
"The  Problems  of  Modern  Music"  and  on  "The  Historical 
Approach  to  Music."   In  the  former  essay,  the  chaos  of  the 
musical  world  and  what  England  was  to  do  about  it  was 
discussed.   Dent  portrayed  a  British  view  of  the  topic 
which  created  a  basis  for  comparison  with  Mason's  tenets. 
The  latter  essay  yielded  much  insight  in  the  justification 
of  this  present  study  from  the  standpoint  of  the  importance 
of  musicology. 
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Haydon's  Introduction  to  Musicology  (1911)  is  one  of 
the  moat  comprehensive  texts  for  the  study  of  music  history 
and  criticism.   The  author  provided  a  standard  for 
approaching  the  topics  of  musical  analysis,  criticism,  and 
history  through  the  context  of  different  theoretical 
concepts  utilized  in  history.   He  contributed  to  this 
research  in  providing  the  present  writer  with  operational 
definitions  and  pedagogical  implications  important  to 
curriculum  and  instruction. 

Wiley  Hitchcock  (1974),  in  his  text  Music  in  the 
United  States,  gave  limited  coverage  of  Mason,  only  a  line 
or  two.   A  whole  chapter  was  devoted  to  Ives  and  much  more 
coverage  was  given  to  Lowell  and  William  Mason.   The  lack 
of  coverage  assisted  the  researcher  in  determining  the  need 
for  the  present  study. 

Three  dissertations  have  been  written  on  one  aspect  or 
another  of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason's  productive  life.   The 
most  recent  dissertation,  "The  Three  Symphonies  of  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason:  Style-Critical  and  Theoretical  Analyses" 
(Kapec,  1982)  was  important  to  the  current  study  as  a  model 
and  as  a  guideline  in  ascertaining  the  importance  of  the 
inclusion  of  Mason  In  today's  music  curriculum.   Although 
his  symphonies  were  under  scrutiny,  Kapec  advanced  the  need 
for  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  composer's  prose. 

Sister  Klein  (1957)  wrote  the  first  dissertation,  "The 
Contributions  of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  to  American  Music." 
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Her  contribution  was  a  primary  source  in  the  formulation  of 
this  study.   She  provided  an  overview  of  Mason  as  author, 
educator,  lecturer,  and  composer.   She  researched  a 
thorough  history  of  Mason's  genealogy  and  catalogued  his 
compositions  and  books.   Klein  presented  thumb-nail 
sketches  of  the  contents  of  his  prose  and  organized  his 
collection  in  boxes  in  the  Butler  Library  of  Columbia 
University,  New  York.   Klein  came  close  to  the  objectives 
of  this  study,  but  she  did  not  amplify  her  ideas  by 
providing  sufficient  analyses  of  Mason's  bound,  prose 
works.   As  previously  stated,  her  major  concern  was  in 
establishing  an  overview  of  his  contributions,  not  an 
analysis.   Her  dissertation  was  cited  as  a  forerunner  to 
the  present  study. 

The  second  dissertation  was  written  by  Ralph  Lewis  in 
1959,  2  years  after  Klein's  work.   Lewis's  "Life  and  Music 
of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason"  interspersed  details  of  the  man's 
life  and  philosophies  with  analyses  of  several  of  his 
compositions,  including  his  Lincoln  Symphony.   Much  of  his 
information  on  Mason's  life  was  taken  from  the  author's 
autobiographical  book.   The  majority  of  his  research, 
theoretical  in  nature,  fell  outside  the  realm  of  the 
present  study. 

Meyer,  in  his  book,  Explaining  Music:  Essays  and 
Explorations  (1973),  contributed  to  this  study  through  his 
chapter,  "On  the  Nature  and  Limits  of  Critical  Analysis." 
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This  essay  helped  establish  operational  definitions  used  in 
the  methodology  of  the  present  research. 

Essays  on  Music  in  the  Western  World  by  Oliver  Strunk 
(1971)  is  a  collection  of  essays  that  were  written 
primarily  between  1920  and  1950.   Presented  in  the  text  was 
Strunk's  view  of  musicology  and  problems  inherent  in 
researching  music.   The  historical  method  was  classified  as 
one  of  collection,  criticizing,  arranging,  and  interpreting 
raw  material.   All  of  which  were  factors  necessary  in  the 
formulation  of  this  study.   Strunk  ventured  further  by 
stating,  "Musical  scholarship  in  this  country  is  inevitably 
and  peculiarly  dependent  on  secondary  sources"  (p.  10). 
Lewis  Lochwood  quoted  in  the  preface  the  thoughts  of  Lord 
Acton  in  a  lecture  given  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  in 
1885,  which  proved  to  be  important  to  this  investigation. 
He  said, 

For  our  purpose,  the  main  thing  to  learn  is  not 
the  art  of  accumulating  material,  but  the 
sublimer  art  of  investigating  it.  .  .  .   It  is  by 
solidity  of  criticism  more  than  by  the  plenitude 
of  erudition,  that  the  study  of  history 
strengthens,  and  extends  the  mind.   (Strunk, 
1974,  p.  lx) 

Besides  the  sources  cited  above,  the  references  below 
assisted  in  the  formulation  and  evaluation  of  the  data 
contained  herein:   Music  in  the  United  States  (Edwards  & 
Marrocco,  1968);  The  Art  of  Music:  A  Short  Hi3tory  of 
Musical  Styles  and  Idea3  (Cannon.  Johnson,  &  Walte,  1960); 
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Art  as  Experience  (Dewey,  1934);  Democracy  and  Education 
(Dewey,  1961);  Music  Criticism:  An  Annotated  Guide  to  the 
Literature  (Diamond,  1979);  A  History  of  Western  Music 
(Grout,  1980);  Twentieth  Century  Views  of  Mu3lc  History 
(Hayes,  1972);  One  Hundred  Years  of  Music  in  America  (Lang, 
1961);  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians 
(1980);  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism  (Richards,  1925); 
and  Essays  on  Music  in  the  Western  World  (Strunk,  1 974) . 

The  sources  previously  stated  contributed  to  the 
present  study  as  follows: 

1.  The  sources  cited  provided  operational  definitions 
and  guidelines  needed  in  gathering  evidence  and  data  in  the 
postulation  of  the  three  research  questions. 

2.  The  three  dissertations  already  in  existence  on 
Mason  served  as  basis  to  further  the  study  of  the  author's 
prose.   In  addition,  these  determined  the  boundaries  of 
this  research  so  as  not  to  create  duplication. 

3.  After  reviewing  the  literature  there  was  revealed 
a  notable  lack  of  Mason's  contributions  in  the  curriculum 
of  American  music,  verifying  the  need  of  the  study. 

t.   Numerous  references  furnished  aesthetic, 
analytical,  and  philosophical  foundations  on  which  to 
critique  the  Mason  books  and  evaluate  the  data. 

5.  The  textbooks  and  sources  provided  a  review  of  the 
state  of  the  art  in  assessing  music  criticism. 
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A  Survey  of  the  Reviews  of  Mason's  Books 
Provided  In  the  following  section  is  a  perusal  of  the 
book  reviews  that  were  listed  in  Book  Review  Digest 
(1907/1948);  Cumulative  Book  Review  Digest  (1905);  and  The 
New  York  Times  Book  Review  Index,  1896-1970  (1973).   In 
Mason's  sorapbooks,  found  In  his  collection  in  the  Butler 
Library  of  Columbia  University,  New  York,  book  reviews  were 
examined  from  many  areas.   These  are  not  included  here  in 
order  to  help  eliminate  the  possibility  of  bias  on  the  part 
of  the  researcher.  They  will  be  compared  with  the  other 
reviews  discovered  and  utilized  in  the  context  of  this 
study.  Mason's  scrapbooks  and  his  personal  letters,  which 
this  writer  scanned,  did  not  actually  provide  obvious  clues 
as  to  the  demise  of  his  popularity;  however,  these  did 
provide  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  man.   An  examination 
of  his  personal  collection  should  be  considered  an  area  of 
further  study. 

The  majority  of  reviews  scrutinized  in  this  section 
were  selected  from  The  New  York  Times.   This  seemed  a 
logical  choice  In  newspapers  due  to  its  reputation  and 
Mason's  proximity,  Columbia  University.   Located  were  five 
reviews  by  Richard  Aldrich  between  the  years  1905  and  1934 
in  The  New  York  Times.   Aldrich  reviewed  the  books, 
Beethoven  and  His  Forerunners  (Mason,  1904);  The  Chamber 
Music  of  Brahms  (Mason,  1933);  Romantic  Composers  (Mason, 
1906);  and  Tune  In,  America  (Mason.  1931).   His  fifth 
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review  was  of  a  book  to  which  Mason  merely  contributed  the 
introduction.   For  the  most  part,  Aldrich's  criticism  was 
positive.   The  critic's  merits  out-weighed  his  demerits. 
The  contents  of  the  aforementioned  reviews,  as  well  as  the 
following  ones,  will  be  divulged  in  greater  detail  in 
Chapter  Four. 

Other  commentaries  on  Mason's  books  obtained  from  The 
New  York  Times  included  one  by  Axton  Clark  (1929)  on  "The 
Dilemma  of  American  Music  and  Other  Essays."   Taubman 
(1939)  wrote  a  review  of  Mason's  autobiographical  book, 
Music  in  My  Time  and  Other  Reminiscences  (1938)  entitled 
"Good  Friends  and  Good  Music."  Three  other  reviews 
appeared  in  the  Times  by  anonymous  writers,  "From  Grieg  to 
Brahms:  Studies  of  Some  Modern  Composers  and  Their  Art" 
(1903);  "A  Child's  Guide  to  Music"  (1909);  and  "The 
Orchestral  Instruments  and  What  They  Do"  (1909). 

The  Book  Review  Digest  (1907-1948)  contained  reviews 
of  Romantic  Composers  (Mason.  1 906);  The  Orchestral 
Instruments  and  What  They  Do  (Mason.  1909a);  The 
Appreciation  of  Music.  Vol.  II  (Mason,  1916);  Short  Studies 
of  Great  Masterpieces  (Mason,  1918b);  Artistic  Ideals 
(Mason,  1927);  Dilemma  of  American  Music  and  Other  Essays 
(Mason,  1929);  Tune  In,  America  (Mason,  1 931  ) ;  The  Chamber 
Music  of  Brahms  (Mason,  1933);  Music  in  My  Time  and  Other 
Reminiscences  (Mason.  1938);  and  The  Quartets  of  Beethoven 
(Mason,  1947).   Some  of  the  locations  of  the  reviews  arose 
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from  such  sources  as  the  Boston  Transcript,  Christian 
Century,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  The  Dial,  London  Times, 
The  Nation,  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  Outlook. 

The  Cumulative  Book  Review  Digest  (1905)  only  listed 
one  book,  Beethoven  and  His  Forerunners  (Mason,  1901).   It 
was  of  Interest  due  to  the  opposing  views  in  the  critiques 
listed,  the  contents  of  which  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter 
Four. 

Justification  for  the  Present  Research 
Although  It  has  been  said  that  Mason's  literary 
contributions  to  American  music  were  more  popular  than  his 
symphonies  (Kapec,  1982),  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  an 
analysis  of  his  bound,  printed  prose.   The  purpose  of  this 
study  was  to  conduct  an  analysis  of  the  content  of  the 
bound,  printed  prose  of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  through  the 
use  of  historical  method  in  providing  answers  to  the 
previously  stated  research  questions. 

Prior  studies  in  this  area  pertained  more  to  Mason's 
music  than  to  his  prose  work3;  with  the  exception  of 
Kapec's  study  (1982),  which  used  hypotheses,  the 
researchers  relied  on  conclusions  based  on  subjective 
interpretations.   Through  the  use  of  research  questions,  a 
more  objective  approach  was  attempted.   A  justification  for 
this  research  existed  in  the  need  for  greater  objectivity 
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and  a  verifiable  methodology  in  evaluating  Mason's  prose 
works.   The  historical  analysis  was  used  by  the  researcher 
in  this  present  study  in  an  attempt  to  provide  the  needed 
objectivity. 

In  addition,  there  exists  a  need  in  providing 
supplemental  curriculum  material  in  courses  concerning 
American  music,  music  history,  nationalism  in  music,  and 
humanities  studies.   Through  this  research,  it  would  be 
possible  to  provide  an  authoritative  evaluation  of  Mason's 
books  which  then  could  be  included  in  the  above-cited 
areas.   The  methodology  for  answering  the  three  research 
questions  was  one  of  historical  analysis  of  primary/ 
secondary  literature  and  research  documents  which  were 
clarified  in  Chapter  One. 


CHAPTER  THREE 

MASON,  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  MANNER 

OF  PROSE  PRESENTATION 


According  to  Mason's  autobiographical  book,  Music  in 
My  Time  and  Other  Reminiscences  (1938),  he  wished  to  be 
recognized  primarily  as  a  composer,  instead  of  as  an 
educator  or  author.1   Mason's  contributions  to  the 
compositional  area  were  prolific,  if  not  profound  (see 
Appendix  A).   Of  his  numerous  musical  offerings,  some  of 
which  include,  3  symphonies,  a  sonata  for  clarinet  and 
piano,  4  organ  works,  20  piano  solos,  1  work  for  symphonic 
band,  38  chamber  works,  3  song  cycles  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  and  97  songs,  few  are  performed  today. 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason  was  born  in  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  November  20,  1873,  to  Henry  (1831-1890)  and 
Helen  Augusta  Palmer  (b.  1836)  Mason.   The  Mason  heritage 
showed  a  strong  musical  inclination.   Henry's  father  and 
consequently,  Daniel  Gregory's  grandfather,  was  Lowell 
Mason,  father  of  music  education  in  the  schools  in 
America.   In  1854,  Henry,  along  with  Emmons  Hamlin,  founded 
the  Mason  and  Hamlin  Organ  Company  at  Boston.   The  firm 
flourished  at  first  in  the  manufacture  of  reed  organs,  but 
later  expanded  to  include  the  manufacture  of  pianos.   The 
firm  was  then  incorporated  as  the  Mason  and  Hamlin  Company. 

15 
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Several  banks  and  other  financial  institutions  would  later 
employ  Henry  as  one  of  its  directors.   Helen  and  Henry  were 
married  after  a  brief  courtship.  With  lives  entwined  by 
mutual  family  histories,  until  June  1857,  their  meetings 
had  been  almost  accidental.   Engaged  on  July  15,  1857,  they 
were  married  Christmas  Eve  of  the  same  year.   Helen  bore 
Henry  four  sons:   Edward  Palmer  (Ned),  Alan  Gregory,  Henry 
Lowell  (Henry),  and  Daniel  Gregory.   Edward  succeeded  Henry 
in  the  family  business  in  1890  upon  his  father's  death. 

On  Helen's  side  of  the  family  one  could  find  her 
grandfather,  the  Honorable  Thomas  Palmer,  a  judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Rhode  Island;  an  uncle  that  was  a 
prominent  minister  and  hymnologist;  another  uncle  that  was 
a  deacon  for  an  orthodox  church;  and  a  cousin  who  was  a 
renowned  professor  at  Harvard  (Klein,  1957).   Little  else 
is  known  of  her  background,  but  enough  information  is 
yielded  to  deduce  that  the  Palmers,  like  the  Masons  were 
from  a  pious,  yet  cultured,  and  intelligent  off-spring. 
This  background  could  not  but  help  to  influence  the  musical 
and  intellectual  development  of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason. 

Daniel's  early  childhood  was  a  story  of  full  and  happy 
times,  playing  In  orchards,  barn3,  and  a  lily-pond  on  his 
family's  property  outside  of  Boston.   His  playmates  were 
neighborhood  children  since  Daniel  was  10  years  younger 
than  the  next  of  his  three  older  brothers.   Mason  describes 
himself  as  always  being  physically  timid.   He  was  a 
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sensitive  child,  shy  of  crowds,  but  ready  to  participate  in 
all  forms  of  childhood  games. 

Not  much  is  mentioned  of  his  mother,  but  reading 
"between  the  lines"  one  can  detect  the  deep  love  and 
admiration  Daniel  felt  for  her.   His  relationship  with  his 
father  showed  a  New  England  reserve, 

with  my  father  I  was  always  a  little  timid. 
Despite  a  fund  of  essential  kindness  his 
temperament  was  nervous,  even  irritable.  Yet  I 
admired  him  too,  for  his  personal  distinction, 
for  his  way  of  looking  over  the  tops  of  his  eye- 
glasses, for  something  chivalrous  in  his  love  of 
truth  which  I  only  half  understood,  and  for  his 
piano-playing.   (Mason,  1938,  p.  7). 

The  Mason  home  was  filled  with  music.   Parties 
centered  around  quartets  and  quintets,  with  his  father 
often  playing  the  piano  accompaniments.   Henry's  brother, 
William,  a  former  student  of  Moscheles  and  Liszt,  was  a 
professional  musician  concertizing  all  over  Europe  and 
North  America.   No  wonder  Daniel  Gregory  attempted 
composition  at  the  early  age  of  7— his  world  revolved 
around  music, 

It  was  because  I  heard  music  daily  from  piano, 
organ,  glee-club,  or  music-box--it  was  because  my 
family  entertained  musicians  and  discussed  their 
problem3--it  was  because  I  cried  on  the  floor 
over  double  sharps  instead  of  broken  shins— it 
was  for  all  these  environmental  reasons  that 
music  became  for  me  so  early  the  most  vivid  thing 
in  the  world.   (Mason,  1938,  p.  15) 
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History  of  Mason's  early  education  is  lacking.   The 
family  moved  to  Boston  after  his  12th  birthday  and  he 
attended  the  Boston  schools.   One  year  was  spent  at 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  a  prepatory  school.   Through  the 
years  he  studied  piano  with  Nellie  Coolidge,  Clayton  Johns, 
and  Arthur  Whiting.   Like  his  brothers,  and  family  before 
him,  Mason  was  a  Harvard  man,  attending  the  university  from 
1891  to  June,  1895.   During  his  time  at  Harvard  he  met 
several  people  that  would  create  lasting  impressions, 
influencing  his  thought,  challenging  his  ideas,  and  opening 
his  doors  to  the  realms  of  literature,  poetry,  and 
philosophy.   One,  his  roommate  Pierre  la  Rose,  introduced 
him  to  the  poet,  William  Vaughn  Moody.  Mason  toured  Europe 
with  Moody  the  summer  after  his  graduation.   They  remained 
life-long  friends  and  Mason  edited  a  book  on  William  Vaughn 
Moody's  letters  after  his  death.   Philip  Henry  Savage  was 
another  Harvard-days,  poet  friend.  Mason's  friendship  with 
Edward  Burlingame  Hill  spanned  60  years,  in  spite  of  their 
marked  differences.   Hill  eventually  became  established  as 
a  prominent  professor  in  the  Department  of  Music  at 
Harvard.   Other  friends  of  Mason  included  John  Powell, 
E.  A.  Robinson,  and  Ridgely  Torrence. 

Mason's  literary  style  was  enhanced  by  the  tutelage  of 
men  such  as  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  William  James,  Josiah 
Royce,  and  George  Santayana. 
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After  graduation  and  his  European  tour,  Mason  settled 
briefly  in  New  York,  near  his  Uncle  William.   Dr.  William 
Mason  introduced  the  young  man  to  many  distinguished 
musicians,  including  I.  J.  Paderewski  and  Ossip 
Gabrilowltsch.   Paderewski  encouraged  Mason's  early 
attempts  at  composition  and  Gabrllowitsch  became  a  staunch 
supporter  of  Daniel,  in  later  years  premiering  several  of 
his  works.  Mason  in  a  letter  of  August  19,  1953,  to  Robert 
W.  Mols,  claimed  that  Ossip  was  "the  greatest  permanent 
influence  in  my  whole  musical  life"  (Klein,  1957,  p.  16). 

Mason's  New  York  experience  was  cut  short  with  a 
decline  in  the  family's  financial  foundation.  He  had  to 
abandon  his  study  of  piano  with  Arthur  Whiting  due  to  ill 
health  which  he  described  as  "general  neurasthenic 
weakness"  combined  with  severe  pianist's  and  writer's  cramp 
(Mason,  1938,  p.  81).   This  cramp  reduced  his  piano  playing 
to  zero  and  his  writing  almost  as  far.  Mason  retreated  to 
Cambridge  and  taught  English  at  Harvard. 

The  author  referred  to  the  next  6  years,  1896-1902,  as 
a  long  dark  tunnel  of  his  life.   A  time  of  struggle,  when 
he  turned  to  the  books  of  Thoreau,  Emerson,  Stevenson,  and 
Royce  as  a  solace  in  the  loss  of  his  music.   He  even  rented 
a  room  that  later  he  found  out  was  a  room  Emerson  had 
rented  during  a  similar  time  of  discouragement.   It  was 
during  this  time  that  Mason  was  asked  to  write  a 
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20,000-word  life  of  Thoreau  for  the  Beacon  Biographies  with 
a  commission  of  a  $150.   Mason's  literary  side  was 
"represented  for  me  by  Thoreau,  for  whom  I  had  as  ardent  a 
hero-worship  as  for  Brahms"  (Mason,  1938,  p.  8).   It  was 
Thoreau's  own  words  which  haunted  the  young  man.  Mason 
chose  to  work  his  "gold  mine"  instead  of  turning  out 
cartloads  of  "silver  ore,"  rejecting  the  opportunity  to 
become  a  man  of  letters. 

Mason  had  decided  to  work  his  way  back  into  music. 
Piano  was  impossible,  and  composition  was  down  the  road. 
If  he  could  not  write  music,  he  could  at  least  write  about 
music,  and  this  he  did.   From  Grieg  to  Brahms,  his  first 
book,  was  published  in  1902.   It  was  taken  from  a  series  of 
articles  that  had  been  published  earlier  in  the  Outlook. 
The  book  received  favorable  reviews. 

With  the  success  of  his  book,  and  return  of  his 
health,  Mason  spent  the  year  1902-1903  at  Princeton.   He 
began  editing  the  magazine,  Masters  in  Music.   In  1904,  he 
married  Mary  Lord  Taintor.   Not  much  Information  Is 
provided  on  the  marriage  circumstances.   Mary  brought  four 
children  with  her  and  at  one  time  had  been  married  to 
Daniel  Gregory's  older  brother,  Edward.   Mary  was  a  great 
source  of  strength  to  her  husband,  providing  constant 
encouragement  of  his  artistic  endeavors.   The  children  were 
sent  to  boarding  schools  for  the  most  part.   Mary  Mason 
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wrote  the  biographies  in  their  book  of  1916,  Great  Modern 
Composers.   Daniel  Gregory  was  as  devoted  to  her  as  she  to 
him.  He  attributed  what  success  he  achieved  to  her 
influence.   In  his  dedication  to  her  in  his  autobiography, 
he  recalled,  "the  gentle  laughter,  one  of  your  divinest 
gifts,  that  helped  me  not  to  take  myself  too 
serious.  ...   My  thanks  and  my  love"  (Mason,  1938, 
n.p.).   It  was  also  in  1 904  that  Mason  began  to  lecture  for 
the  board  of  education  in  New  York.  He  received  $15  for 
each  lecture.   In  addition,  he  wrote  magazine  articles,  a 
task  almost  as  disagreeable  as  the  lecturing.   Trying  to 
make  money  from  music,  he  attempted  writing  light  opera. 
Unsuccessful,  he  failed  to  make  the  endeavor  a  profitable 
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Mason  began  lecturing  at  Columbia  University  in  the 
year  1905.   He  became  an  assistant  professor  in  1910,  an 
associate  professor  in  1916,  and  a  fall  professor  in 
1925.   He  became  a  Macdowell  Professor  of  Music  in  1929, 
serving  as  head  of  the  music  department  until  1942, 2  at 
which  time  he  retired  as  Professor  Emeritus.   He  continued 
to  teach  in  the  Columbia  University  extension  program  for 
almost  6  years. 

After  Harvard  Mason  studied  composition  with  Chadwick 
and  Goetschius.   In  1901  during  a  second  trip  to  Europe, 
Mason  met  Vincent  D'Indy.   He  was  influenced  by  his 
devotion  to  art,  and  in  1913  the  aspiring  composer  had  an 
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opportunity  to  study  with  this  great  master.   The  trip,  a 
result  of  Mary's  coaxing,  was  financed  by  Edward  J. 
de  Coppet.  Mason  dedicated  his  first  symphony  to  the 
benefactor. 

Mason  made  several  other  trips  to  Europe  in  the  course 
of  his  life  time,  for  Europe  was  still  considered  in  his 
generation  the  pinnacle  of  art  and  culture.   Two  half-year 
sabbaticals  were  spent  in  Italy,  1921  and  1928.   Another 
sabbatical  was  spent  at  his  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  home 
in  1935,  a  place  in  which  he  had  established  a  residence  in 
1931.   Other  trips  abroad  during  the  summers  were  in  the 
years  1925,  1927,  1930,  and  1932.   It  was  during  these 
times  that  Mason  worked  freely  at  composing  and  writing. 
Several  anecdotal  essays  from  these  trips  were  included  in 
his  books,  i.e.,  "Three  Restaurants,"  "Holidays,"  and  a  few 
serious  essays  on  Vincent  D'Indy.   The  Chamber  Music  of 
Brahms  was  a  result  of  a  commission  from  the  Oberlaender 
Trust  in  1932  to  "develop  friendly  understanding  between 
America  and  the  German  culture"  (Mason,  1933/1950,  p.  v). 

Many  of  the  author's  summers  between  the  years  1909- 
1919  were  spent  at  the  Onota  Farm  in  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  one  of  the  farm  houses  owned  by  Getrude 
Watson,  a  close  friend  and  patroness  of  chamber  music. 
Much  of  the  composer's  chamber  music  was  performed  in 
public  by  the  Flonzaley,  Kneisel,  Roth,  Gordon,  and  Musical 
Arts  quartets. 
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Mason,  the  man,  was  described  In  an  Interview  with  a 
long-time  friend,  Chalmers  Clifton,  as  quiet  but  extremely 
sensitive. 


The  externals  of  life — the  noises  of  the  oity;  a 
neighbor's  radio,  phonograph,  or  typewriter;  the 
shouts  of  children  at  play — irritated  him.   He 
was  not  by  nature  happy.  Yet  he  had  a  sense  of 
humor  and  could  laugh  at  himself.   (cited  in 
Klein,  1957,  p.  18). 


Another  close  friend,  Edward  Burlingame  Hill,  too, 
made  mention  in  a  letter,  the  author's  ability  to 
appreciate  a  joke  and  respond  in  kind  (cited  in  Klein, 
1957).  The  manner  of  Mason's  methodicalness  was  evident  in 
his  record-keeping  and  the  extent  of  his  archives  housed  in 
the  Butler  Library  of  Columbia  University.   His  numerous 
scrapbooks  detailing  all  walks  of  his  life,  the  massive 
amount  of  correspondence,  and  the  notes  in  the  margins  of 
his  manuscript  copies  attest  to  his  quest  for  order  and 
balance.   William  Mitchell  told  Sister  Klein  of  Mason's 
habit  of  writing  tasks  on  slips  of  paper  and  putting  them 
in  his  vest  pockets.  When  the  task  had  been  completed, 
Mason  transferred  them  to  another  pocket,  designated  done 
(cited  in  Klein,  1957) . 

Mason  was  a  humanist  in  thought  and  deed.  Literature, 
poetry,  education,  sociology,  art,  science,  philosophy,  and 
religion  (although  he  professed  no  specific  religion)  were 
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reflected  topics,  both  in  his  personal  library  and  in  hi3 
notations.   These  influences  were  evidenced  in  his  prose 
works  and  shall  be  discussed  at  greater  length  in  this 
research.  Much  of  the  man's  life  was  spent  in  an  endless 
struggle  to  earn  a  livelihood,  torn  between  the  drive  to 
compose  and  the  drive  to  survive.   His  writings  illuminated 
some  of  the  inner  turmoil  a  composer  and  author  must  endure 
in  public  opinions  and  professional  criticisms.   After  a 
criticism  of  a  string  quartet  performed  by  the  Kneisel 
Quartet  in  November  of  1914,  Mason  pondered  over  Philip 
Hale's  impression  and  so  commented, 

I  fear  I  am  a  good  deal  thinner-skinned,  or  less 
well  provided  with  the  courage  of  my  convictions, 
than  Chadwick.   [Mason  is  commenting  on  a  letter 
from  Chadwick.]  All  through  my  life  this 
indifference  or  positive  enmity  of  certain 
sections  of  the  press  has  been  a  heavy  drag  on  my 
creative  energy,  a  dead  weight  that  had  to  be 
lifted  with  strength  needed  for  all  the  intrinsic 
problems  of  the  work  itself.   The  hardest  part 
was  the  discouragement  not  only  to  oneself  but  to 
one's  interpreters — to  the  performers  or 
conductors  who  had  devoted  their  best  powers  to 
the  ungrateful  task  of  producing  new  and  untried 
work  for  an  amiable  but  more  or  less  indifferent 
public,  and  who  got  these  licks  for  their  pains 
from  those  supposed  to  be  expert  judges.   (Mason, 
1938,  p.  176) 

It  was  Mason's  numerous  friends,  that  sustained  his 
spirit  during  the  times  of  wrestling  turmoils.   Further 
mention  of  his  views  on  an  artist's  life  and  public  opinion 
will  be  discussed  through  his  book  Artistic  Ideals 
(1927/1955)  and  in  Chapter  Four  of  the  present  writing. 
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In  1950,  Daniel  Gregory  and  Mary  moved  to  Greenwich, 
Connecticut.   His  last  book,  The  Quartets  of  Beethoven,  was 
published  in  1 947.   His  last  compositions  were  dated 
1 949.   Some  revision  of  previous  works  are  noted  in  the 
years  1 949  and  1950.  Much  time  was  spent  in  the  first  2 
years  at  Greenwich  editing  the  letters  of  his  friend, 
Adolfo  Betti,  of  the  Flonzaley  Quartet.  Mason  tried, 
unsuccessfully,  to  have  these  published.   After  several 
years  of  falling  health,  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  died  at  home, 
December  4,  1953. 

It  is  hoped  that  further  insight  into  Mason,  the  man, 
will  be  gleaned  from  the  investigation  of  his  manner  of 
prose  presentation  and  focus  of  content  in  this  chapter  and 
the  ensuing  ones. 

Overall  Format  in  Mason's  Prose  Works 
Mason  wrote  a  total  number  of  19  books  of  which  2  were 
basically  pamphlets  (see  Appendix  B).   As  of  1956,  9  books 
were  already  out  of  print.   The  number  has  risen  today  to 
practically  all.   The  publishers  Mason  used  included  Alfred 
A.  Knopf;  American  Library  Association;  Baker  and  Taylor 
Co.;  Edwards  Brothers,  Inc.;  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.;  The  H.W. 
Gray  Co.,  Inc.;  The  Macmillan  Co.;  The  Outlook  Co.;  Oliver 
Ditson  Co.;  Oxford  University  Press;  and  W.  W.  Norton  and 
Co.,  Inc.   In  addition,  today  may  find  the  American  Music 
Society  issuing  republications  of  From  Grieg  to  Brahms  and 
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Romantic  Composers.   Seven  of  the  19  books  are  dedicated. 
Mason's  (1902)  first  book,  From  Grieg  to  Brahms  Is 
dedicated  to  his  uncle,  William  Mason.   A  Guide  to  Music 
for  Beginners  and  Others  (Mason,  1909)  Is  dedicated  to  his 
wife's  youngest  children,  at  that  time  aged  15  and  13, 
Ellen  and  Billy.   Other  dedications  included  Artistic 
Ideals  (Mason,  1927)--Van  Wyck  Brooks;  Tune  In,  America 
(Mason,  1931) — Howard  Hanson;  The  Chamber  Music  of  Brahms 
(Mason,  1933) — G.  Oberlaender;  Music  in  My  Time  and  Other 
Reminiscences  (Mason,  1938)--Mary  L.  Mason;  and  The 
Quartets  of  Beethoven  (Mason,  1 947)--Adolfo  Betti. 

The  pagination  of  Mason's  books  ranged  from  35  in  the 
pamphlet,  Ears  to  Hear  (Mason,  1925),  to  109  In  Music  in  My 
Time  and  Other  Reminiscences  (Mason,  1938).   His  average 
pagination  is  228;  however,  six  publications  have  under  200 
pages  and  four  have  over  300  pages  (see  Appendix  B) .   His 
first  two  books  included  nine  chapters,  with  the  first  book 
having  a  bibliography.   A  Neglected  Sense  in  Piano  Playing 
(Mason,  1912)  had  section  headings  instead  of  chapters, 
being  only  53  pages  in  length.   Music  As  a  Humanity  (Mason, 
1921)  contains  17  essays  divided  into  three  sections. 
Orchestral  Instruments  and  What  They  Do  (Mason,  1909b) 
included  an  appendix  and  an  index.   Tune  In,  America 
(Mason,  1931)  had  an  index  as  does  Mu3lc  in  My  Time  and 
Other  Reminiscences  (Mason,  1938)  and  The  Chamber  Music  of 
Brahms  (Mason.  1933).   The  Quartets  of  Beethoven  (Mason. 
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1947)  is  the  only  other  book  of  Mason's  to  contain  a 
bibliography  and  an  index.   From  Song  to  Symphony  (Mason, 
1 924)  featured  an  index  and  a  helpful  teacher's  tool,  i.e., 
questions  for  review,  which  were  found  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.  Mason  also  listed  his  sources  of  reference,  a 
list  of  music  mentioned  in  the  chapter  with  publishers,  and 
a  list  of  illustrative  records  and  rolls  for  future 
listening  endeavors.   Artistic  Ideals  (Mason,  1927) 
contained  a  reference  section  for  quotations  that  Mason  had 
used,  organized  by  chapter.   Of  course,  this  list  only 
included  those  quotes  which  he  could  recall  authorship, 
admitting  that  he  often  scribbled  quotes  on  pieces  of  paper 
as  he  was  reading  without  tracing  down  each  thought.  Most 
of  Mason's  published  prose  included  musical  examples, 
pictures  of  composers  or  other  musical  facsimiles  of 
interest  to  the  reader,  or  some  type  of  analytical  chart. 
There  were  only  four  books  without  or  with  very  little 
additional  illustrative  material,  From  Grieg  to  Brahms 
(Mason,  1902),  only  one  picture  as  frontspiece;  A  Neglected 
Sense  in  Piano  Playing  (Mason.  1912);  Artistic  Ideals 
(Mason,  1927);  and  The  Dilemma  of  American  Music  (Mason. 
1928).   However,  in  the  bibliographical  notes  of  From  Grieg 
to  Brahms,  Mason  suggested  additional  books  on  composers 
for  future  study. 

The  average  number  of  chapters  per  book  was  13.3,  with 
Contemporary  Composers  (Mason.  1918a)  and  Artistic  Ideals 
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(Mason,  1927)  having  6,  and  The  Chamber  Music  of  Brahms 
(Mason,  1933)  and  Music  In  My  Time  and  Other  Reminiscences 
(Mason,  1938)  having  25  and  21,  respectively. 

The  Intended  reader  varied  little;  for  the  most  part, 
Mason's  books  were  meant  for  the  intelligent  lay  reader 
with  the  exception  of  his  autobiography,  "all  of  Mason'3 
works  were  written  with  the  purpose  of  educating  the  layman 
unacquainted  with  music  in  its  various  and  essential 
aspects"  (Klein,  1957,  p.  33).  Mason's  own  words  were 
viewed  in  a  selection  by  the  present  writer  from  his 
prefaces  to  elaborate  upon  his  positions  on  his  purposes  of 
writing  and  his  intended  reader.   As  one  shall  see  the  two 
often  overlapped.   On  occasion,  even  Mason  acknowledged  his 
presentation  may  have  been  too  technical  for  the  lay 
reader,  e.g.,  The  Quartets  of  Beethoven  (Mason,  1947).   He 
stated  in  From  Grieg  to  Brahms  a  reason  for  including 
mention  of  technical  matters, 


As  all  music,  no  matter  what  its  complexity  on 
the  technical  side,  is  in  essence  an  expression 
of  personal  feeling,  and  as  the  qualities  of  a 
man's  personality  show  themselves  not  only  in  his 
works,  but  in  his  acts,  his  words,  his  face,  his 
handwriting  and  carriage  even,  it  has  seemed 
natural  and  fruitful,  in  these  studies,  to  seek 
acquaintance  with  the  musicians  through 
acquaintance  with  the  men.   (Mason,  1902,  p.  vii) 


Of  his  first  essay,  "The  Appreciation  of  Music,"  the  author 
wrote, 
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in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  perspective  sense, 
a  birds-eye  view  of  the  great  army  of  artists  in 
which  the  supreme  masters  are  but  leaders  of 
battalions  and  regiments.  ...   [I  have  tried  to 
describe  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
art  and  to  briefly  sketch  the  general  movement  of 
musical  history.]  Without  this  sense  it  is 
impossible  truly  to  place  or  justly  to  estimate 
any  individual.  .  .  . 

The  first  essay  considers  music  as  a  medium 
for  men,  the  last  ["The  Meaning  of  Music"] 
considers  life  as  a  medium  for  music.   (Mason, 
1904,  p.  lx) 


Examples  from  his  other  books  follow. 
Beethoven  and  His  Forerunners  (Mason,  1 904) 

This  text  did  not  have  a  preface;  Mason  probably 
intended  the  same  readership  as  his  first  book.   Sister 
Klein  commented  that  his  philosophical  treatment  presented 
the  material  subjectively  and  that  the  book  was  "better 
suited  to  a  college  student  than  to  the  average  pupil" 
(1957,  p.  36). 
Romantic  Composers  (Mason,  1906) 

Mason  mentioned  the  reasons  for  the  books  in  the 
series.   Again,  he  said  that  he  had  in  mind  illuminating 
the  musical  peculiarities  of  each  composer  through 
references  to  personal  character  and  temperament.   He 
provided  the  reader  with  contemporaries'  descriptions  of 
appearance,  mannerisms,  letters,  and  table-talk.   Mason 
hoped  the  "general  reader"  could  get  a  much  better  idea  of 
the  composers'  thought  by  including  the  personal  references 
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(p.  vl).   He  stated  that  the  studies  were  "intended  simply 

as  guides  to  the  music  they  discuss"  (p.  viii). 

The  Appreciation  of  Music  (Vol.  I  in  The  Appreciation 
of  Music  series!  ■ 

Mason  had  a  bifold  purpose  in  his  intended  readers 

with  this  book.   His  first  aim  was  at  the  general  reader 

who  wished  to  be  an  intelligent  listener,  and  his  second 

consideration  (possibly  foremost,  due  to  financial 

overtones)  was  for  school  and  college  students:   "A 

practical  guide  to  those  listeners  who  wish  to  listen 

intelligently  without  going  into  technicalities"  (p.  ill). 

The  book  was  written  for  "the  needs  of  schools  and  colleges 

as  well  as  general  readers  ..."  (p.  iv). 

A  Guide  to  Music  For  Beginners  and  Others  (Mason,  1909a) 
(Vol.  V  in  The  Appreciation  of  MusTcTserles) 

"The  book  is  intended  to  help  you  listen  in  a 

thoughtful  and  active  way  by  showing  thousands  of  little 

differences  in  music  pieces  that  may  be  missed"  (p.  15). 

Great  Modern  Composers  (1916)  (Vol.  II  in 
The  Appreciation  of  Music  series) 

"It  is  the  authors'  hope  that  this  book  may  help 

advance  the  production  and  reception  of  good  music  by 

Americans"  (p.  viii). 

Music  As  a  Humanity  and  Other  Essays  (1921)  (Vol.  IV 
in  The  Appreciation  of  Music  series) 

These  essays  were  printed  in  various  magazines.   Some 

have  slight  changes  from  original  versions  but  the  author 

preserved  many  first  impressions  for  controversial 
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discussion  or  "whatever  value  the  papers  may  have  will  be 

largely  historical"  (p.  iii). 

From  Song  to  Symphony  (Mason,  1924) 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason  opened  this  book  with  a  cause  he 
heralded  throughout  his  writing  career.   His  premise  on 
"herd  spirit"  will  be  examined  more  closely  in  Chapter 
Four. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  book  may  so  present  the 
chief  types  of  musical  art  as  to  assist  readers 
to  distinguish  for  themselves  its  great 
masterpieces,  to  understand  their  aims  and 
methods,  and  to  respond  to  their  appeal.   Only  as 
we  Americans  learn  to  react  individually  to  art, 
resisting  the  herd  opinions  that  are  so  easy  and 
so  false,  can  we  become  discriminating  enough  to 
acclaim  the  good  and  reject  the  bad.   In  the 
coming  decades  we  are  to  wield  much  power  in 
music,  and  it  is  important  that  we  should  make 
ourselves  intelligent  judges  of  what  is  new  as 
well  as  seasoned  lovers  of  the  old  but  ever 
youthful  beauty  we  call  "classic." 

Again,  it  is  only  through  such  independence 
that  we  can  hope  to  raise  our  taste  above 
provincialism  and  give  it  freedom  and  reach— let 
It  breathe  the  air  of  the  world.  .  .  .  We  shall 
know  that  In  art  the  only  frontiers  are  those 
that  separate  mediocrity  from  excellence. 
(Mason,  1924,  preface,  n.p.) 

Artistic  Ideal3  (Mason.  1927) 

This  book  was  taken  from  a  series  of  lectures  and 
later  published  as  articles.   Mason  stated  that  every 
artist  finds  himself  in  an  alien  world,  asked  to  do  the 
cheap  and  obvious,  finding  truth  and  beauty  ignored  "like  a 
sailor  in  a  storm,"  the  artist  must  learn  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  stars— one's  ideals,  fixed  as  the  stars  (p.  1).   "The 
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first  art  of  every  artist  Is  to  choose  the  right 
ideals.  .  .  .   All  artists  have  been  strangers  and 
vagabonds  in  the  world,  and  by  that  free  masonry  all  are 
predestined  fellows"  (p.  2).   An  artist  should  "make  daily 
companions  of  his  earlier  fellows— men  who  have  triumphed 
over  his  obstacles,  endured  his  loneliness,  withstood  his 
temptations,  cherished  his  ideals"  (p.  2).  Here,  Mason 
addressed  a  smaller  audience,  the  arti3t,  or  as  he  had 
probably  hoped,  the  intelligent  layman  or  general  reader 
interested  in  artistic  raison  d'etre.   From  all  indications 
of  studying  Mason,  the  man,  the  philosophy  espoused  in  the 
preface  for  the  young  artist  is  one  that  the  author  had 
resolved  during  his  "dark  tunnel"  years  (1896-1902)  while 
struggling  with  his  own  compositional  desires  (Chapter 
Three) . 
The  Dilemma  of  American  Music  (Mason,  1928) 

It  is  hoped  that  these  essays  are  worth 
reprinting  for  whatever  light  they  throw  on 
certain  questions,  chiefly  of  our  contemporary 
musical  situation,  which,  important  as  they  are, 
are  also  highly  puzzling,  and  not  likely  to  be 
soon  settled.  .  .  .   They  are  addressed  to  that 
large  body  of  Intelligent  listeners— neither 
"high-brows"  nor  "low-brows,"  but  plain  men  and 
women,— who  must  contribute  their  active 
cooperation  to  our  American  musical  art  if  it  is 
really  to  live.   (p.  v) 

Tune  In,  America  (Mason.  1931) 

Mason,  in  his  last  book  derived  from  reprinted 
articles,  asked  the  public  to  review  its  position  on  the 
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arts.  He  stated  the  purpose  of  the  book  as  being  one  to 
study  contemporary  Influences  on  musical  independence.   He 
wanted  the  audience  to  think  about  the  effects  of 
mechanical  inventions  and  the  affects  of  school  and  college 
choruses,  orchestras,  and  bands  on  musical  national 
tastes.   He  asked  that  we  use  the  past  to  "throw  light"  on 
the  musical  future. 
The  Chamber  Music  of  Brahms  (Mason.  1933) 

The  Chamber  Music  of  Brahms  was  one  of  two  strictly 
analytical  books  that  Mason  wrote.   The  format  divided 
Brahms'  life  into  four  parts.   Mason's  discussion  of 
Brahms'  24  pieces  in  this  genre  was  intended  for  chamber 
music  lovers,  as  well  as  music  students,  especially  young 
composers;  however,  much  of  the  material  is  too  technical 
for  the  nonmusic  student.   The  professional  musician  of  the 
time  would  have  benefited  from  the  study,  for  the  book  was 
one  of  the  first  on  the  subject  and  Mason  handled  the  topic 
quite  fairly  in  spite  of  his  great  admiration  for  Brahms. 
"Brahms  music  is  by  no  means  faultless,  it  is  far  from 
perfect — it  is  too  human  for  that"  (p.  269). 
The  Quartets  of  Beethoven  (Mason,  1 947) 

The  Quartets  of  Beethoven  was  Mason's  last  book  and  it 
was  analytical  in  nature.   Once  again,  his  purpose  was  to 
address  the  music  listener,  but  it  was  more  in  the  realm  of 
the  college  music  student  or  professional  musician.   The 
author  commented  on  this  dilemma  in  a  letter  to  E.  Bentley 
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Hamilton,  in  November,  1 947,  "I  realize  more  and  more  that 
I  have  demanded  an  almost  professional  knowledge  of  my 
readers  and  more  detailed  work  than  most  people  have  time 
or  inclination  for"  (cited  in  Klein,  1957,  p.  44). 

Appendix  C  has  been  included  to  provide  the  present 
reader  with  a  brief,  capsulated  commentary  on  each  of 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason's  19  printed  prose  works.   Sister 
Klein's  (1957)  dissertation  also  included  short  synopses 
for  additional  reference. 

Classification  One:   The  Appreciation 
and/or  History  of  Music 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  Two  (p.  14),  this  category 
would  encompass  the  majority  of  the  author's  books.   Of  the 
seven  books,  two  were  co-authored.   The  Appreciation  of 
Musi£  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907)  was  written  with  Thomas 
Whitney  Surette.   A  supplement  with  musical  examples 
illustrated  the  text.   Great  Modern  Composers  (Mason  8= 
Mason,  1916)  was  written  in  collaboration  with  his  wife, 
Mary  L.  Mason,  who  contributed  the  biographical  sketches  of 
the  composers  contained  therein. 

From  Song  to  Symphony:   A  Manual  of  Music  Appreciation 
(Mason,  1924)  was  the  second  year  of  "A  Study  Course  in 
Music  Understanding"  which  was  adopted  as  a  4-year  series 
by  The  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs.   The  purpose  of 
the  series  was  important  to  this  study  for  two  reasons: 
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(a)  Its  contribution  to  music  education  in  this  country  and 

(b)  lt3  acknowledgement  of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  as  a 
leading  contributor  in  the  advancement  of  musical 
studies.   From  a  publisher's  note  to  "A  Study  Course  in 
Music  Understanding,"  the  intent  of  the  series  was 
explained  as 

the  first  sequential  course  of  study  in  the 
essentials  of  music  culture  to  be  published  in  a 
series  of  correlated  books.   Its  editors  have 
been  chosen  as  musicians  of  experience  in 
authorship  who  know  how  to  present  musical  facts 
and  history  with  clariety,  charm  and 
authority.  ...   In  the  broad  sense  of  the  term 
the  entire  course  leads  to  the  appreciation  of 
music,  for  each  book  and  each  chapter  contribute 
a  necessary  element  to  its  true  understanding. 
The  aim  of  the  course  in  a  word  is — the 
cultivation  of  discriminating  listeners, 
(original  book  jacket) 

The  remaining  four  books  in  this  category  Included 
From  Grieg  to  Brahms  (Mason,  1902),  Beethoven  and  His 
Forerunners  (Mason,  1904),  Romantic  Composers  (Mason, 
1906),  and  Contemporary  Composers  (Mason,  1918a).   The  span 
of  years  in  the  publication  of  this  category  bridged  22 
years,  1902-1924. 

The  topics  of  these  seven  books  encompassed  individual 
chapters  on  21  major  composers:   Bach,  Beethoven,  Berlioz, 
Brahms,  Chopin,  Debussy,  DvoFdk,  D'Indy,  Elgar,  Franck, 
Grieg,  Haydn,  Liszt,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Palestrina, 
Saint-Sagns,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Strauss,  and 
Tschaikovsky.   In  addition,  Mason's  musical  examples  gave 
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reference  to  some  1 ^  other  composers,  viz.  Attwood, 
C.  P.  E.  Bach,  Bull,  Couperin,  Gluck,  Handel,  Lassus, 
Monteverdi,  Peri,  Rameau,  Scarlatti,  Scriabin,  Verdi,  and 
Wagner.   The  author  discussed  various  and  sundry  topics  in 
26  essays  which  ranged  from  the  educational  enlightenment 
of  musical  genre  to  the  aesthetic  questions  of  the  "Meaning 
of  Music." 

Mason  remained  fairly  consistent  in  his  overall  format 
of  these  seven  books.   Beginning  with  his  first  book,  From 
Grieg  to  Brahms  (Mason,  1902),  the  author's  approach 
comprised  an  introductory  chapter,  essay-like  in  nature,  in 
this  case,  "The  Appreciation  of  Music."  He  then  included 
six  other  chapters  on  composers,  opening  with  biographical 
or  descriptive  information,  followed  by  general 
characteristics  of  the  composers'  major  contributions,  and 
concluding  with  a  bibliographical  note  which  referred  the 
reader  to  the  composer's  published  works.   Mason's  1902 
edition  ended  with  an  epilogue  on  "The  Meaning  of  Music." 
The  1927  edition  included  a  ninth  chapter:   "Postscript: 
After  Twenty-Five  Years."   This  was  an  Interesting  chapter 
because,  when  the  first  edition  came  out,  three  of  the  six 
composers  were  still  living.   Mason  was  able  to  depict  the 
climate  of  the  times  in  the  aftermath  of  their  deaths.   He 
pointed  out  that  his  original  surmises  of  their  places  in 
art  remained  virtually  identical  to  his  tentative  estimates 
of  1902,  "some  of  the  composers,  notably  Grieg  and 
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Saint-Sae'ns,  seem  rather  leas  important  now  than  they  did 
then"  (p.  230).   The  teacher  in  Daniel  Gregory  included  a 
bibliographical  note  in  which  he  listed  what  he  deemed  as 
titles  of  some  of  the  most  useful  books  and  magazine 
articles  on  the  six  composers  treated  in  his  book.   This, 
in  itself,  is  an  important  aspect  historically,  for  now  the 
reader  can  see  how  the  definitive  list  of  authors  provided 
by  Mason  have  changed  in  the  last  50  years. 

In  Beethoven  and  His  Forerunners  (Mason,  1904)  the 
author  varied  slightly  from  the  first  format.   He  opened 
with  an  introductory  essay  on  "The  Periods  of  Musical 
History,"  followed  by  the  music  of  Palestrina  in  a  chapter 
entitled  "Palestrina  and  the  Music  of  Mysticism."  Chapter 
Three  provided  the  reader  with  insight  into  "The  Modern 
Spirit."   This  chapter  provided  Mason,  an  opportunity  to 
espouse  his  ideas  on  idealism  and  his  interpretation  of  how 
throughout  time  idealism  influenced  the  arts.   Chapter  Four 
again  varied  from  book  one's  format  in  that  Mason  discussed 
"The  Principles  of  Pure  Music."   This  chapter  was  used  as  a 
means  of  separating  vocal  music  from  instrumental  or  pure 
music.   Mason,  once  again,  historically  detailed  the 
development  of  instrumental  forms  as  an  introduction  to  the 
following  chapter  on  "Haydn."  Here,  in  Chapter  Five,  the 
author  utilized  the  format  of  the  first  book,  providing  the 
reader  with  biographical  information  on  Haydn,  which  then 
lead  the  reader  into  a  discussion  of  Haydn's  motivic 
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treatment,  as  well  as  the  composer's  contributions  In 
unifying  the  elements  of  music.   Mason  saw  Haydn's 
treatment  as,  indeed,  marking  the  "beginning  of  secular 
music  as  a  mature  art"  (p.  209).   Chapter  Six  brought  the 
forerunner  to  "Mozart,"  with,  again,  the  above-mentioned 
format.   The  remaining  three  chapters  were  spent  on 
Beethoven.   These  chapters  entwined  biographical 
information  with  musical  matters,  using  musical  examples  to 
prove  stylistic  points  and  assert  Beethovenian 
characteristics.   Overall,  the  three  chapters  followed  the 
musical  productiveness  of  the  typically  characterized  three 
periods  of  Beethoven'3  life.   Mason  concluded  with  a  series 
of  questions  posed  to  the  reader,  and  thus  "Beethoven,  and 
all  his  forerunners  too,  still  live  and  speak  to  us  in  the 
music  of  today"  (p.  352). 

The  format  of  Romantic  Composers  (Mason,  1906)  was 
much  in  line  with  that  of  book  one.   (Mason  did  not  pose  as 
many  of  his  own  postulates  as  in  book  two.)   He  opened  with 
the  introductory  essay,  "Romanticism  in  Music"  and  then 
preceded  to  write  of  six  composers  and  their  works.   His 
approach  to  the  discussion  of  composers  in  this  book  was 
easily  read.   Mason  mixed  biographical  information  with 
musical  traits  illustrated  through  examples  of  several 
major  work3.   This  provided  the  reader  with  an  ample 
introduction  to  the  composers'  style.   Mason  concluded  the 
book  with  a  chapter  on  Liszt,  instead  of  an  essay. 
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The  Appreciation  of  Music  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907) 
written  In  collaboration  with  Thomas  Whitney  Surette,  and 
Its  supplementary  volume  of  musical  Illustrations,  was  In 
Its  15th  edition  by  1921.   A  new  format  was  Introduced  In 
the  process  of  this  text.   The  11  chapters  were  divided 
into  three  to  eight  subsections.  Most  of  the  chapters  (8 
out  of  19)  dealt  with  musical  form,  for  example,  "Elements 
of  Musical  Form,"  "Folk-Songs, "  "The  Suite,"  "The  Rondo," 
"The  Variation  Form — The  Minuet,"  "The  Slow  Movement,"  and 
two  chapters  on  "Sonata-Form."  In  one  chapter,  Mason 
discussed  "The  Polyphonic  Music  of  Bach,"  providing  two 
examples  for  analysis,  along  with  a  subsection  on  "general 
qualities  of  Bach's  work."  At  the  end  of  each  chapter 
there  was  a  suggested  list  of  collateral  readings.   Another 
chapter  was  devoted  to  "The  Dance  and  Its  Development." 
Twenty-four  examples  in  all  were  given  for  analysis  ranging 
from  the  Baroque,  Bach,  Handel,  and  Couperin,  to  the 
Classical,  Haydn  and  Mozart,  to  the  culminating  figure  of 
Beethoven.   Not  only  did  Beethoven's  works  render  eight 
musical  examples,  four  chapters  were  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  man,  his  work,  and  his  contribution  to  the  musical 
world.   The  authors  enlisted  a  summary  at  the  conclusion  of 
four  chapters  as  a  benefit  to  the  reader.   In  the  last 
chapter,  they  summarized  the  purpose  of  the  book  by  saying 
that  "study  and  analysis"  were  merely  means  of  transposing 
the  listener  from  a  "drowsy  reverie,  relieved  by  nervous 
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thrills,  [to]  an  active,  joyful,  vigorous  co-operation  with 
composers,  through  which  alone  he  can  truly  appreciate 
their  art"  (p.  222).   An  event  which  can  only  occur  "by 
learning  how  to  listen"  (p.  222).  Mason's  style  of 
combining  biographical  information  of  composers'  lives  with 
examples  of  their  musical  output  remained  intact  in  this 
text.   In  addition  to  notated  musical  examples,  Mason  and 
Surette  included  tabular  views  of  the  structural  analyses 
of  several  of  the  works,  e.g.,  "Mozart:   Symphony  in  G- 
Minor,  The  First  Movement"  (p.  136). 

Great  Modern  Composers  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916)  was 
originally  published  as  Vol.  II  to  the  above  text.   Mason 
began  this  writing  where  he  left  off  in  the  last  book.   The 
publication  consisted  of  15  chapters.   The  first  chapter 
again  opened  with  an  essay,  this  one  titled  "Romanticism 
and  Realism  in  Music."   In  Chapters  Two  through  Fifteen 
Mason  examined  the  music,  lives,  and  stylistic  traits  of 
the  composers  from  Schubert  to  Debussy  much  like  the 
treatment  of  the  composers  in  The  Appreciation  of  Music 
(Mason  &  Surette,  1907).   This  time,  the  biographical 
sketches  were  written  by  Daniel  Gregory's  wife,  Mary  L. 
Mason. 

Once  more,  Contemporary  Composers  (Mason,  1918a) 
closely  followed  the  format  of  book  one.   Of  the  six 
chapters,  two  were  essays.  Mason  began  with  "Democracy  and 
Music"  and  concluded  with  "Music  in  America."   The  chapters 
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on  contemporary  musicians  consisted  of  four  living 
composers,  Strauss,  Elgar,  Debussy,  and  Mason's  teacher, 
D'Indy.   Through  use  of  musical  examples  Mason  tried  to 
identify  the  composers'  stylistic  traits.   The  author 
listed  D'Indy's  major  works,  limited  Debussy's  compositions 
to  orchestral  scores,  and  provided  rounded  illustrations  of 
the  style  of  Elgar  and  Strauss.   Biographical  information 
was  provided  to  promote  the  musical  tendencies  which  Mason 
chose  to  highlight,  e.g., 

Elgar  is  an  introspective  musician,  not  an 
externally  observant  tone-painter  like 
Strauss.  .  .  .   The  A-Flat  Symphony  is  a  work 
intensely  felt  by  the  composer,  a  work  that, 
coming  from  his  heart,  finds  its  way  to  the 
hearts  of  others.  ...   For  in  everything  Elgar 
writes  there  is  the  preoccupation  with  inner 
feeling  which  we  find  in  such  a  composer  as 
Schumann,  but  from  which  most  of  our 
contemporaries  have  turned  away.   (p.  115) 

(In  Chapter  Four  a  discussion  of  this  aspect  of  Mason's 

style  will  be  observed  in  greater  detail.) 

The  final  book  in  this  category,  From  Song  to  Symphony 

(Mason,  1  924),  consisted  of  eight  chapters.   The  author 
chose  the  format,  much  like  that  of  The  Appreciation  nf 
Music  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907),  classifying  music  through 
genre.   Beginning  with  the  smaller  forms  of  "the  Folksong" 
to  "The  Art  Song"  to  "Opera  and  Oratorio,"  Mason  expanded 
the  realm  to  instrumental  music,  which  included  "Piano 
Music"  (two  chapters),  "Chamber  Music,"  and  two  chapters  on 
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"Orchestral  Music"  (classical  and  modern  eras).   Since  this 
book  was  written  as  a  manual  of  music  appreciation,  Mason 
Included  many  musical  examples  ranging  from  the  Renaissance 
to  the  20th  century.   The  end  of  each  chapter  contained 
"Questions  for  Review,"  "References"  for  further  study,  and 
"Illustrative  Records  and  Rolls."  An  easily  read  book,  the 
author  presented  portraits  of  the  major  composers  discussed 
as  a  further  aid  to  the  musical  layman.   By  this  time  the 
reader  can  detect  the  author's  technique  of  combining 
musical  analysis  with  composers'  biographical 
information.   This  technique  enabled  Mason  to  approach  a 
composition  theoretically  without  intimidating  the  layman 
with  too  much  dry  analysis.   As  will  be  seen  in  the  next 
classifications,  Mason  found  a  format  favorable  to  his 
audience. 

Classification  Two:   Books  of  an  Analytical  Nature 
This  division  consisted  of  three  books,  spanning  29 
years.   Although  a  Mason  style  emerged,  these  books  will  be 
seen  to  differ  greatly  from  Mason's  total  output.   Short 
Studies  of  Great  Masterpieces  (Mason,  1918b)  is  much  in  the 
above  vein;  however,  in  The  Chamber  Music  of  Brahms  (Mason, 
1933)  and  The  Quartets  of  Beethoven  (Mason,  19^7),  the 
author  adopted  a  much  more  serious  musical  tone. 

Mason  classified  Short  Studies  of  Great  Masterpieces 
(Mason,  1918b)  as  Volume  III  in  his  music  appreciation 
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series.  Unlike  the  first  category  chosen  for  the  purpose 
of  this  study,  this  book  did  not  feature  any  introductory 
or  concluding  essays.  Mason  selected  11  composers  from 
seven  countries  and  discussed  12  varying  works.   Each 
composer  had  one  work  analyzed  with  the  exception  of 
Brahms,  who  had  two.   Each  chapter  was  prefaced  with  the 
complete  title  of  the  work  and  listed  the  location  and  date 
of  the  first  performance.   Piano  arrangements,  either  two 
or  four  hands,  were  suggested  for  following  Mason's  almost 
measure  by  measure  analysis;  occasionally,  the  author 
recommended  a  miniature  orchestral  score.   The  composers, 
works,  and  languages  selected  were  as  follows: 

1.  D'Indy:   "Istar"  (French) 

2.  Elgar:   "Enigma"  Variations  (English) 

3.  Brahms:   Symphony  Wo.  3  and  Academic  Festival 
Overture  ( German) 

4.  Rimsky-Korsakoff :   "Scheherazade"  (Russian) 

5.  Stanford:   "Irish"  Symphony  (Irish) 

6.  Franck:   Symphony  in  D  Minor  (French) 

7.  Strauss:   "Don  Juan"  (German) 

8.  Tschalkowsky:   "Pathe"tique"  (Russian) 

9.  Bizet:   "L'ArlSsienne"  (French) 

10.  Saint-Saens:      Symphony  No.    3    (French) 

11.  Dvorak:      Symphony  No.    5   (Bohemian). 
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The  analysis  often  included  instrumentation,  important 
dynamic  levels,  thematic  materials,  rhythmic  peculiarities, 
unusual  harmonic  progressions  or  key  relationships,  or  any 
other  nomenclature  which  would  identify  the  intended  piece 
for  the  music  lover.  Mason  encouraged  playing  of  the 
thematic  material,  if  possible,  and  often  wrote  in 
suggestions  for  the  music  student  reading  the  book.   A  lay 
reader  with  basic  knowledge  of  music  could  understand  the 
text,  for  Mason,  the  educator,  described  the  musical 
occurrences  as  if  they  were  story  lines  for  a  radio  show. 

Mason's  manner  of  prose  presentation  is  heightened  by 
the  nature  of  his  two  analytical  books,  The  Chamber  Music 
of  Brahms  (Mason,  1933)  and  The  Quartets  of  Beethoven 
(Mason,  1947).   The  former  is  one  of  the  first  books 
written  to  analyze  all  of  Brahms'  chamber  music,  24 
pieces.   The  author  divided  Brahms'  music  into  four 
periods:   young,  young  manhood,  mastership,  and  last 
years.   Although  the  source  was  intended  for  music  lovers, 
nonmusicians  would  have  trouble  understanding  much  of  the 
discussion.  Mason' 3  approach  is  much  more  theoretical,  for 
example,  a  comment  on  the  Bb  Quartet  finale: 

Its  sixteenth-note  anacruses,  very  important  in 
unifying  it,  are  managed  deftly  so  that  their 
climactic  order  impresses  us  from  the  start:   the 
first  begins  on  low  D,  the  second  on  high  D,  the 
third  on  high  G.   The  cadence  of  the  first  four- 
measure  phrase  is  also  striking — a  sudden  evasion 
of  the  key  of  B  flat  at  the  last  moment,  to  land 
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in  the  much  brighter,  more  ethereal  key  of  D 
major.   (p.  125) 


In  a  similar  manner,  Mason's  last  tome,  The  Quartets 
of  Beethoven  (Mason,  1 917) ,  provided  the  reader  with  an 
analytical  study  of  his  16  quartets  and  the  "Grosse 
Fugue."  The  book  was  divided  into  the  three  periods  of 
development  generally  assumed  for  Beethoven's  musical 
output:   the  first  period  ("apprenticeship"),  1770-1803; 
the  second  period  ("mastery"),  1803-1813;  and  the  third 
period  (the  last  quartets),  1813-1827.   There  are  no  essays 
in  the  format  of  these  three  analytical  books.   A  music 
student  or  musician  would  find  the  latter  two  helpful  in 
that  they  contain  descriptive  analyses  that  are  detailed, 
yet  well-written,  which  makes  for  interesting  and 
informative  reading. 

Classification  Three:   Books  with  a  Majority 
of  Music-Critical  Essays 

Mason  wrote  four  books  that  would  fall  into  this 

realm,  spanning  10  years:   Music  A3  a  Humanity  and  Other 

Essays  (Mason.  1921);  Artistic  Ideals  (Mason.  1927);  The 

Dilemma  of  American  Music  and  Other  Essays  (Mason,  1928); 

and  Tune  In,  America  (Mason,  193D.   The  content  of  these 

books,  for  the  most  part,  was  taken  from  previously  printed 

articles  or  lectures.   Many  times  the  lectures  were  printed 

as  articles  and  then  reprinted  in  book  form.   Some  of  the 
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journals  and  magazines  In  which  Mason  was  published 
Included  Arts  and  Decoration.  Atlantic  Monthly.  Columbia 
University  Quarterly.  Harvard  Musical  Review.  Music  and 
Letters,  Music  Quarterly.  New  Music  Review.  New  Republic. 
and  Outlook. 

The  topics  considered  in  Music  As  a  Humanity  and  Other 
Essays  (Mason,  1921)  were  divided  into  three  sections  and 
included  a  total  of  17  essays: 

1.  Of  Universities  and  the  Public  Taste 

a.  Music  As  a  Humanity 

b.  The  College  Man  and  Music 

c.  Harvard  the  Pioneer 

d.  The  Quantitative  Standard 

e.  Domesticating  Music 

f.  An  International  Language 

2.  Of  Festivals  and  Patrons 

a.  The  Bershire  Festivals,  1918-1920 

b.  Music  Patronage  as  an  Art 

c.  An  Ideal  Patron 

d.  A  Practical  Suggestion 

e.  A  Society  for  Publication 

3.  Of  Aesthetics  and  Psychology 

a.  Vernon  Lee  on  Musical  Aesthetics 

b.  Bertrand  Russell  on  Music  and  Mathematics 
c   Vincent  D'Indy  on  Composition 

d.   A  Note  on  Tonal  Chiaroscuro 
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e.  Psychoanalysis  and  the  American  Composer 

f.  Dissonance  and  Evil. 

The  title  of  the  book  was  derived  from  the  first 
essay.   In  the  author's  preface,  he  acknowledged  that  some 
of  the  articles  which  were  reprinted  with  slight,  if  any 
changes,  may  have  only  historical  value,  such  as  his 
initial  impressions  of  the  three  chamber  music  festivals  at 
Pittsfield,  or  his  idea  of  how  money  should  be  spent  at 
Juilliard,  in  "A  Practical  Suggestion."   Several  essays 
showed  a  political  side  of  his  thinking,  as  in  "An 
International  Language."  On  the  other  hand,  "A  Note  on 
Tonal  Chiaroscuro"  came  about  from  a  conversation  with 
Leopold  Stokowski.   Other  than  the  three  sections  listed 
for  this  book,  there  was  no  other  method  or  reason  stated 
for  the  topics  chosen. 

Artistic  Ideals  (Mason,  1927)  consisted  of  six 
chapters  based  on  a  series  of  lectures  that  the  educator 
had  given  in  1925,  for  the  Norman  Waite  Harris  Foundation, 
at  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois.   The  essays 
stemmed  from  passages  "culled  from  the  author's  reading 
during  many  years,  in  the  hope  of  sharing  their  stimulus 
with  other  artists  and  lovers  of  art"  (p.  ix).   Mason 
identified  the  sources  from  which  many  thoughts  had  been 
noted  in  an  appendix,  "References  to  the  Quotations."   It 
is  highly  probable  that  this  book  was  closer  to  Mason's 
heart  than  any  other,  for  he  mentioned  in  his  autobiography 
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that  it  was  his  favorite  book,  and  the  subject-matter  of 
the  book  was  focused  on  ideals  that  are  "directions"  which 
one  chooses  for  one's  life.   The  topics  of  the  chapters  are 
aspects  that  the  composer,  Mason,  declared  important  to 
creative  production:   independence,  spontaneity, 
workmanship,  originality,  universality,  and  fellowship. 

The  third  book  in  this  category,  The  Dilemma  of 
American  Music  (Mason,  1928)  enlisted  18  essays  of  which 
the  first  was  the  title  of  the  book.   All  but  the  last  were 
previously  published  as  magazine  articles,  with  the 
exception  being  "Three  Restaurants"  which  dealt  with  the 
author's  vacations.   "Creative  Leisure"  originally  was 
delivered  as  an  address  at  Columbia  University.   Five 
chapters  were  included  on  Beethoven  and  one  on  D'lndy.   The 
first  eight  considered  issues  Mason  saw  on  the  forefront  of 
music  in  1928,  occurring  mostly  in  America.   Four  other 
essays  were  on  the  topic  of  rhythm.   The  chapters  were 

1.  Dilemma  of  American  Music 

2.  Music  and  the  Plain  Man 

3.  Our  Orchestra  and  Our  Money's  Worth 
1.   Depreciation  of  Music 

5.  Sensationalism  and  Indifference 

6.  Stravinsky  as  a  Symptom 

7.  Two  Critics  of  Ultra-Modern 

8.  D'lndy  in  America 

9.  Reflections  on  Rhythm 
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10.  Tyranny  of  Bar-Line 

11.  A  Note  on  English  Rhythm 

12.  Creative  Leisure 

13.  Beethoven  (5  oh.) 

11.   Epilogue—Three  Restaurants. 
The  last  book  of  this  section,  Tune  In.  America 
(Mason,  1931),  may  have  been  the  author's  most 
controversial  book,  a  point  which  is  discussed  further  in 
Chapter  Four  of  the  present  study.   The  format  of  the  book 
consisted  of  14  chapters  with  an  appendix  completing 
Chapter  Two.   Mason  wrote  about  the  American  musical  scene 
with  regard  to  what  works  orchestras  were  playing  from 
1900-1930,  how  conductors  and  audiences  responded,  and  how 
performers  performed  and  composers  composed.   Topics 
included  were 

1.   Background  1900-25 


2.  American  Music  1925-30 

3.  Conductors  and  Programs 

4.  Audiences 

5.  Vicious  Virtuoso 

6.  "On  the  Air" 

7.  America  Singing 

8.  America  Playing 

9.  A  Laboratory  for  Composers 

10.  An  Object  Lesson  from  England 

11.  Some  Emancipations 
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12.  And  a  Moral 

13.  Aesthetics  for  America 

14.  What  Shall  We  Do  About  It? 

15.  Appendix. 

Classification  Four:   Educational  or  Instructional 
The  two  books,  A  Guide  to  Music  for  Beginners  and 
Others  (Mason,  1909a)  and  The  Orchestral  Instruments  and 
What  They  Do  (Mason,  1909b),  and  the  two  booklets,  _A 
Neglected  Sense  In  Piano  Playing  (Mason.  1912)  and  Ears  to 
Jrtear_  (Mason,  1925),  spanned  16  years.   Although  all  of 
Mason's  books,  with  the  exception  of  his  autobiography, 
were  written  with  the  purpose  of  educating  the  layman 
unfamiliar  with  the  various  aspects  of  music,  these  four 
stand  out  as  instructional  tools. 

Of  the  books,  A  Guide  to  Music  for  Beginners  and 
Others  (Mason,  1909a)  is  one  of  the  first,  true  music 
appreciation  texts.   It  was  also  issued  under  the  titles,  _A 
Child'3  Guide  to  Music  and  A  Student's  Guide  to  Music.   The 
latter  title  would  be  more  appropriate  as  a  child  would 
have  difficulty  understanding  some  of  the  concepts  and 
analogies.   The  text  is  divided  into  20  chapters  as  follow: 

1.  The  Listener's  Part  in  Music 

2.  What  Music  is  Made  Of 

3.  Meter  and  Rhythm 
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1.  Phrases  and  Phrase-Balance 

5.  The  Key  Family  and  Its  Seven  Members 

6.  How  Melodies  Are  Built  into  Pieces 

7.  The  Feelings  Aroused  By  Music 

8.  Music  That  Tells  Stories 

9.  The  Inside  of  a  Piano 

10.  At  a  Piano  Recital:   Bach'3  Fugues  and  Suites 

11.  At  a  Piano  Recital:   Beethoven's  Sonatas 

12.  At  a  Piano  Recital:   Chopin,  Schumann,  and  Liszt 

13.  The  Orchestra 

11.   At  a  Symphony  Concert:   The  Symphonies  of 
Beethoven 

15.  At  a  Symphony  Concert:   Modern  Symphonies 

16.  At  a  Symphony  Concert:   Programme  Music 

17.  At  a  Song  Recital 

1 8.  At  the  Opera 

19.  At  the  Opera  (continued) 

20.  Conclusion. 

Several  of  today's  college  music  appreciation  texts 
employ  the  same  topics  of  Mason's  first  eight  chapters, 
e.g.,  Roger  Kamien's  (1981)  Music:   An  Appreciation  and 
Kenneth  Levy's  (1983)  Music:   A  Listener's  Introduction. 

The  Orchestral  Instruments  and  What  They  Do  (Mason, 
1909b)  was  Mason's  contribution  to  assisting  the  concert- 
goer  in  the  recognition  of  the  various  instrumental 
families,  both  by  sight  and  by  sound.   The  written 
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descriptions  of  the  Instruments  were  supplemented  by 
photographs  of  performers  playing.   The  educator  also 
discussed  the  various  peculiarities  to  diverse  registers 
and  Included  excerpts  from  standard  works  with  the  hopes 
that  the  concert-goers'  attentiveness  would  be  heightened 
by  the  nuances  of  tonal  effects. 

The  format  of  the  book  followed  a  logical  process  of 
taking  the  orchestra  as  a  whole,  Chapter  One,  and  then 
breaking  it  down  into  its  various  families.   Each  chapter 
contained  several  sections,  providing  a  discussion  of  the 
individual  instruments.   For  example,  in  Chapter  Two,  The 
Stringed  Instruments,  sections  V-VIII,  Mason  examined  the 
violin,  viola,  violoncello,  and  the  double-bass.  Chapter 
Three  was  devoted  to  the  Woodwinds;  Chapter  Four,  the  Brass 
Instruments;  Chapter  Five,  the  Percussion  Instruments; 
Chapter  Six,  Orchestral  Combinations;  and  Chapter  Seven, 
Scores  and  Score-Reading.   In  addition,  an  appendix 
consisting  of  the  ranges  of  the  orchestral  instruments  in 
relation  to  the  piano  keyboard  was  provided  as  an  easy 
reference  for  querying  minds. 

The  booklet,  A  Neglected  Sense  in  Piano  Playing 
(1912),  consisted  of  53  pages  with  11  section  headings. 
Mason  believed  the  foundation  of  accurate  piano-playing  was 
based  on  feel,  and  that  the  sense  of  touch,  naturally  so 
delicate,  through  training,  could  become  highly 
discriminating  thus  capable  of  guiding  the  hands  and 
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fingers  "through  the  labrinyths  of  the  keyboard  with  only 
slight  and  casual  aid  from  ears  and  eyes"  (p.  11).  Mason's 
premise  of  tactile  sense  was  developed  from  an  idea  by  the 
founder  of  the  Flonzaley  Quartet,  Mr.  Edward  J. 
de  Coppet.   The  titles  of  the  section  headings  explain  the 
intent  of  each  aspect  of  the  booklet:   Painful  Uncertainty 
of  Amateur  Playing,  Desirability  of  Tactile  Guidance,  The 
Tactile  Sense  Latent  in  All  Pianists,  How  It  May  Be 
Developed,  The  Order  of  Practice,  Space— Measurement  By  the 
Hand,  Recognition  of  Keys  by  Touch,  Space—Measurement  By 
the  Arm,  Application  of  the  Tactile  Sense  in  General 
Practice,  Concentration — Exercises  on  the  Soundless 
Clavier,  and  Secondary  Advantages  of  Tactile  Guidance. 
When  applicable  the  author  provided  musical  exercises,  his 
own  and  also  those  of  Schumann  and  Brahms. 

The  second  booklet,  Ears  to  Hear  (Mason,  1925),  was 
written  for  the  American  Library  Association' 3  Reading  With 
a  Purpose  series.   The  intent  of  the  pamphlet  was  to 
provide  readers  with  a  concise,  easily  read  guide  to  books 
on  musical  topics.   Some  of  the  authors  Mason  included  were 
Karl  Gehrkens,  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  and  Sir  William  Henry 
Hadow. 

Of  the  four  categories  presented  one  could  see  the 
development  of  two  overall  formats,  one  with  essays  and  one 
without  essays.   The  format  with  essays  comprised  the 
majority  of  the  author's  works,  12  books,  leaving  six  prose 
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works  without  essays  and  one  autobiography.   Regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  books  contained  essays,  other  features 
were  made  apparent  in  the  categorizing  of  material,  such  as 
composers'  biographical  information;  musical  examples; 
bibliographic  suggestions;  tips  to  the  student;  suggested 
scores,  both  piano  and  orchestral;  illustrations  of  the 
composers;  analytical  chart3;  and  sometimes  discography 
recommendations.   As  mentioned  earlier,  many  of  the  essays 
in  the  books  were  previously  printed  in  other  musical 
publications,  so  it  was  not  surprising  to  the  present 
researcher  that  the  majority  of  the  author's/educator's 
books  fell  into  the  format  of  book3  with  essays. 

Perhaps  Daniel  Gregory  Mason's  frugal  vein  was  due  to 
his  conservative  New  England  background,  or  that  he  was 
"habitually  very  methodical  and  systematic"  (Klein,  1957, 
p.  18).   This  was  evidenced  in  several  letters  in  the 
author's  files,  one  from  Macraillan  Company,  November  11, 
1948,  asking  Mason  if  he  wanted  to  go  to  another  firm,  in 
which  case  they  would  destroy  the  present  plates  and  return 
the  publishing  rights  to  him.  Mason  did  this  for  Beethoven 
and  His  Forerunners  (190*0  and  The  Chamber  Music  of  Brahms 
(1933).   As  late  as  August  26,  1952,  Mason  was  still 
concerned  with  his  publications.   In  a  letter  to  Presser, 
the  author  asked  why  sales  had  dropped  for  From  Song  to 
Symphony  (Mason,  1924),  and  that  in  1952  no  sales  had  been 
reported?  He  hinted  the  reason  might  be  due  to  the  cost 
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Increase  from  $1.50  to  $2.00.   He  inquired  as  to  a 
solution,  and  noted  that  the  copyright  came  up  for  renewal 
in  1952.   Presser  replied  that  cost  was  up  and  that  his 
royalty  was  raised  from  150  to  200.   Mason  kept  detailed 
and  accurate  records  of  all  of  his  publications.   He  even 
kept  a  record  of  publishers'  copies  that  had  been  sent  to 
friends  and  colleagues  with  the  Inscriptions  duly  noted. 

Mason's  Literary  Style 
After  studying  the  19  prose  works  and  observing  the 
overall  format  one  could  ascertain  certain  consistent 
traits.   The  traits  were  Identified  as 

1.  French  and  British  spellings  of  words  instead  of 
American  usage 

2.  a  penchant  for  foreign  language  phrases 

3.  abundance  of  literary  references  or  "name-dropping" 

4.  an  extensive  vocabulary 

5.  interesting  turns  of  phrase 

6.  sense  of  humor 

7.  use  of  definitions  for  musical  terms  possibly 
unfamiliar  to  lay  reader 

8.  treatment  of  technical  analysis  of  music  as 
provided  in  the  texts. 

Each  division  shall  be  explored  with  an  array  of  examples 
from  Mason's  prose  to  show  a  sufficient  amount  of  evidence 
to  enable  the  categorizing  of  the  incidents  as  an 
identifiable  trait  of  his  literary  3tyle. 
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French  and  British  Spellings 

Having  been  Harvard-trained  and  under  the  influence  of 
much  European  cultural  heritage,  it  was  not  a  surprise  to 
find  the  usage  of  foreign  spellings  of  certain  words  in 
Mason's  prose.   It  is  explainable  also  when  one  considers 
that  America  was  only  beginning  to  come  of  its  own  as  a 
cultural  entity,  and  that  often  times  much  of  what  was 
considered  "good"  had  to  be  based  on  European  models. 
After  all,  Europe  had  a  long  cultural  history  and  America 
was  simply  the  melting  pot,  borrowing  a  little  of  this  and 
a  little  of  that.  Many  American  roots  were  based  in 
European  traditions.   It  would  not  be  unusual  for  the  time 
period  for  publishers,  wishing  to  cater  to  public  tastes, 
to  include  foreign  spellings  as  an  indication  of  "high- 
brow" or  academic  predilections. 

In  Great  Modern  Composers  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916)  the 
term  program  music  is  referred  to  as  "programme  music"  on 
pp.  t,  11,  and  13.   This  from  a  quote  on  Tschalkowsky ,  "the 
union  of  the  two  arts  (poetry  and  music)  appeared  to 
Tschalkowsky  in  the  light  of  a  mesalliance  for  the  one  he 
represented  (p.  171).   In  From  Song  to  Symphony  (Mason. 
1924)  one  finds  the  reverse,  instead  of  the  usual  notation 
of  Tschalkowsky's  Pathetlque.  Mason  called  it  the  Pathetic 
Symphony,  (p.  2H).   Or,  "This  method  of  scoring  produces  an 
unprecedented  brilliancy  and  eclat."  (p.  219).   The  Russian 
composer  Scriabin  became  Scriabine,  and  Borodin,  Borodine, 
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in  the  manner  of  the  French.   "And  so  on,  ad  libitum  and  ad 
infinitum"  (p.  142). 

Romantic  Composers  (Mason,  1906)  included  many 
examples  of  foreign  word  usage  instead  of  the  English 
equivalent,  as  evidenced  below: 

"the  'courtier,'  Liszt"  (p.  30) 

"Schumann's  music,  a  'fait  accompli'"  (p.  105) 

"Chopin's  B-minor  Sonata,  its  ' innigkeit ' "  (p.  238) 

"undeniable  'malaise'"  (p.  293) 

"Shakspere"  (p.  297) 

"sarcastic  'animus'"  (p.  319) 

"rhodomontade"  (p.  339) 

Examples  from  other  books  include 

"denouement"  (Mason  &  Surette,  1916,  pp.  90,  11 3) 

"quarreled"  (Mason  &  Surette,  1916,  p.  162) 

"hors  d'oeuvre"  (Mason,  1921,  p.  43) 

"caterie"  (Mason,  1921,  p.  46) 

"ad  nauseam"  (Mason,  1921,  p.  57) 

"a  outrance"  (Mason,  1921,  p.  61) 

"bravely  borne"  (Mason,  1921,  p.  67) 

"en  masse"  (Mason,  1928,  pp.  22,  26) 

"organise"    (Mason,    1928,    p.    30) 

"denouement"    (Mason,    1928,    p.    36) 

"enfant  terrible"  (Mason,  1928,  pp.  69,  131) 
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"lnnigkeit"    (Mason,    1928,   p.    135) 

"ad  nauseum"    (Mason,    1928,    p.    255) 

"entente  cordiale"    (Mason,    1928,   p.    303) 

"mutual   rapprochement"    (Mason,    1918a,   pp.    31,    35) 

"per  contra"    (Mason,    1918a,   p.    115) 

"eclairissement"    (Mason,    1918a,   p.    201) 

"a  outrance"    (Mason  &   Surette,    1907,   p.    61) 

"milieu"    (Mason  &  Surette,    1907,    p.    69) 

"denouement"    (Mason  &   Surette,    1907,    p.    90) 

"noblesse"    (Mason   &   Surette,    1907,    p.    137). 

Foreign  Language   Phrases 

Mason's  penchant   for   foreign   phrases   was  manifested 
throughout   his   prose.      A   comment   of   his   on  Powell's 
selection  of   the   title,    Rhapsodie  Negre.    from  The   Dilemma 
of  American  Music    (Mason,    1928),    showed   the   author's 
awareness,    in  a   subtle  manner,    of   a   predilection   to   foreign 
influence;    "French   titles   have   appealed   to  American 
composers   ever  since   the   days  of  Gottschalk"    (pp.    12-13). 

Mason's   usage,    as   evidenced   in   his   books,    include 

raison  d'etre    (Mason  &  Mason,    1916,    p.   21 8) 

toute  musique   qui   provoque   l'emotion  sans   aucun 
intermediare   consclent    (Mason,    1906,    p.    41 ) 

n?l«°S*   5ur  30I\JU   de   Ple£Tes,    elle   se    creuse   de 
plis   profonds,    se   heriase   de   cretes   saillantes,    et    ces 

(MaLn'   1906rp!%)e   Cr°l3ent   °bll«uem°nt   en   «lrolt«nt 
coquetterie   des   apartements    (Mason,    1906,    p.    224) 
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Je  vols  prie  de  vous  asseoir  (Mason,  1906,  p.  250) 

pat<§  de  foia  gras  (Mason,  1906,  p.  335) 

pari  passu  (Mason,  1906,  p.  5) 

Nous  n' irons  plus  au  bols  (Mason,  1921,  p.  37) 

quid  pro  quo  (Mason,  1921,  p.  62) 

par  les  sublimes  lde"es  de  Beethoven,  dant  une  heure 
avant  de  mourir  11  analysait  lucldement  les  beautes,  11 
s  est  eteint  presque  subltement  et  sans  peine,  sous  la 
oaresse  bienfalsante  et  le  sourire  angelique  de  san 
douoe  compagne;  et  cette  mort ,  si  simple  et  sereine, 
semblalt  etre  1' inevitable  Epilogue  d'une  vie  comme  la 
sienne,  entierement  de"pensee  dans  la  pour  suite  du  Bien 
et  dans  1' amour  du  Beau  (Mason,  1921,  pp.  67-68) 

espirit  de  corps  (Mason,  1921,  p.  77) 

Molto  espressivo  e  sostenuto  (Mason,  1918a,  p.  130)  [to 
a  music  student  or  musician  may  not  need  translation,  a 
lay-reader  may  think  otherwise] 

II  n'est  vraiment,  en  art,  que  le  coeur  pour  engendrer 
de  la  beauts  (Mason,  1918a,  p.  175)  8 

raison   d'etre    (Mason  &   Surette,    1907,    p.    86) 

tres   beau,    tre   beau    (Mason,    1927,    p.    39) 

mutatis  mutandis    (Mason,    1931,    p.    84) 

reductio   ad  absurdum    (Mason,    1931,    p.    88) 

esprit   de   corps    (Mason,    1931,    p.    109) 

la  musisque  et  le   peuple    (Mason,    1931,   p.    150) 

il   faut  pouter  a   la  musique   comme  un'brute   (Mason, 

11    n'est   que   le   coeur   pour   engendrer   de    la   beaute" 
(Mason,    1931 ,    p.    176) 

paquet  des  nerfs  (Mason,  1902,  p.  52) 

Je   n'aime   pas    (Mason,    1902,    p.    127) 
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parti  pris  (Mason,  1902,  p.  218) 

sine  qua  non  (Mason,  1904,  p.  135) 

terra  incognita  (Mason,  1904,  p.  21 3) 

souffrante  et  sensible  (Mason,  1904,  p.  257) 

esprit  lucide,  raisonable,  marchant  toujours  droit  aux 
choses  neoessaires  (Mason,  1904,  p.  257). 

Literary  References  or  Name-Dropping 

It  would  be  an  understatement  to  say  that  Mason  was 
just  well-read.   As  attested  to  earlier  in  this  chapter, 
literature  was  a  way  of  life  for  Daniel  Gregory.   He 
surrounded  himself  with  the  words  of  philosophers, 
theorists,  sociologists,  psychologists,  artists,  and 
scientists.  Much  of  his  own  philosophy  was  derived  from 
his  readings  and  was  reflected  in  his  writings.   In  the 
foreward  of  Artistic  Ideals,  he  stated: 

The  essays  have  been  based  on  passages  culled 
from  the  author' 3  reading  during  many  years,  in 
the  hope  of  sharing  their  stimulus  with  other 
artists  and  lovers  of  art.  .  .  .   Some  of  the 
brief  sentences,  copied  down  many  years  ago  or  at 
second  hand,  cannot  now  be  traced.   (Mason,  1927 
foreward)  ' 

References  to  longer  quotations  were  listed  in  the  back  of 
the  book.   The  author  began  Artistic  Ideals  (Mason,  1927) 
with  three  quotes,  one  by  Chesterton  on  action,  one  by 
Emerson  on  repose,  and  one  by  George  Sand  on  direction. 
Mason  then  prefaced  each  chapter  with  a  quote  by  one  of  the 
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following:   Schopenhauer,  Emerson,  Gautler,  Thoreau, 
Bertrand  Russell,  and  Wordsworth. 

Other  examples  to  literary  references  are  as  follows: 

As  the  lover  of  poetry  may  comprehend  a  song  of 
Burns  before  he  is  ready  for  a  tragedy  of 
Shakespeare.   (Mason,  1924,  p.  2) 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,  drink 
deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.   (a 
couplet  by  Pope  cited  in  Mason,  1924,  p.  140) 

If  Schumann  and  his  fellows  are  the  sentimental 
novelists  of  mu3ic,  the  Thackerays  and  the  George 
Eliots,  here  are  the  naturalists.   (Mason,  1906, 
P.  23) 

We  forget  that  music  is  neither  a  symbol  which 
can  convey  an  abstract  thought,  nor  a  brute  cry 
which  can  express  an  instinctive  feeling. 
(Vernon  Lee  cited  in  Mason,  1906,  p.  56) 

Byron,  Heine,  and  the  other  romantic  composers  of 
the  day  he  reads.   (on  Schumann,  Mason,  1906. 
p.  108) 

The  grace  notes  .  .  .  are  no  more  meant  to  be 
heard  individually  than  the  spots  of  paint  in  a 
Monet  are  meant  to  be  seen  individually.   (on 
Chapin,  Mason,  1906,  p.  213) 

Three  quotes  open  the  essay  "Music  As  a  Humanity"  and 
form  the  basis  of  the  content  of  his  essay  which  pleas  for 
the  need  of  a  cultivation  of  one's  feelings  through  the 
arts.   In  addition  Mason  related  these  illustrations  with 
the  following  literary  figures: 

The  value  .  .  .  may  be  made  clear  by  comparison 
with  that  of  detective  stories  and  the  character 
novels  of  Meredith  or  Hardy.   (Mason,  1921,  p.  8) 
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The  parallelism  between  the  romantic  period 
beginning  with  Beethoven  and  the  poetic  period  of 
Wordsworth,  Shelley  and  Keats.   (Mason,  1921 
P.  10)  ' 

For  what  Mathew  Arnold  called  sweetness  and 
light--that  Harvard  was  the  first  American 
college  to  introduce  into  the  curriculum  the 
study  of  music.   (Mason,  1921,  p.  18) 

[On  rhythm,  one  must  be  able  to  follow  as  one  can 
follow, J  the  great  Sherlock  Holmes  through  one  of 
Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  stories.   (Mason,  1921,  p.  19) 

In  such  education  Harvard— the  Harvard  of  Norton 
of  James,  of  Santayana— is  still  the  pioneer. 
(Mason,  1921,  p.  21) 

[One  might]  on  first  seeing  a  picture  by  Millet 
pay  more  attention  to  the  wooden  shoes.   (Mason' 
1921  ,  p.  34) 

Turgenev  and  Tolstoi  in  their  novels.   (Mason, 

Probably  for  every  ten  Americans  who  have  gained 
a  sense  of  sympathy  with  Germany  through  Goethe's 
or  Heine's  poetry  there  are  a  dozen  who  love 
Beethoven's  music.   (Mason,  1921,  p.  35) 

What  Emerson  said  of  charity  is  even  truer  of 
patronage.   (Mason,  1921,  p.  59) 

In  Thoreau'3  phrase,  have  been,  "in  at  the 
life."   (Mason,  1921 ,  p.  71) 

If  I  knew  that  a  man  was  coming  to  my  house, 
[says  Thoreau  in  Walden, ]  with  the  conscious 
design  of  doing  me  good,  I  should  run  for  my 
life.   (Mason,  1921,  p.  76;  Mason  quotes  on  how 
American  composers  feel  today) 

Wagner  need  not  be  a  combination  in  one  organism 
of  Schopenhauer,  Rubens,  Goethe,  and  heaven  knows 
how  many  other  men.   (Mason  1921,  p.  87) 

£«„ n!3?0"  ^fUgh^  by  the  greatest  moralists,  from 
Marcus  Aurelius  down  to  Bertrand  Russell. 
(Mason,  1921,  p.  12K) 
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The   kind  of  night  to  which  the  German  wit 
compared  Hegel's  Absolute— "in  which  all   cows   are 
black."      (Mason,    1918a,    p.    11) 

The  answer  of  philosophy   is  Emerson's.      (Mason, 

i  yi  oa ,  p .  37) 

As  Thoreau  penetratively  say,  "from  all  that  is 
worthwhile.   (Mason,  1918a,  p.  236) 

If  indeed  the  land  of  Lincoln  and  of  Emerson. 
(Mason,  1918a,  p.  218) 

As  it  appears  in  the  pages  of  Mark  Twaine  or  Bret 
Harte.   (Mason,  1918a,  p.  268) 

Shakespeare  is  far  less  English  than  Defoe,  Dante 
is  not  so  notably  Italian,  or  Goethe  so  notably 
German>  as  are  many  lesser  men.   (Mason,  191 8a, 

As  William  Morris  expressed  it,  "Slavery  lies 
between  us  and  art."   (Mason,  1918a,  p.  287) 

We  no  longer  suppose  that  literature  was 
consummated  by  Greece  and  Rome,  by  France  and 
Germany,  even  by  the  England  of  Thackeray  and 
Dickens,  or  for  that  matter  the  New  England  of 
Emerson.   An  interest  in  Shaw,  Barrie,  and 
Galsworthy  does  not  seem  to  us  to  excuse 

n?.C!1^eren?e  t0  Reiser,  Anderson,  Eugene 
O'Neill.   (Mason,  1928,  p.  78) 

When  Pope  noted  of  the  poetry  of  some  of  his 
uninspired  contemporaries.   (Mason,  1928,  p.  149) 

As  Riemann,  Prout  and  others  have  shown 
theoretically.   (Mason,  1928,  p.  17I)) 

Even  more  than  in  Emerson's  day,  "Things  are  in 
tne  saddle,  and  ride  mankind."   (Mason,  1928, 

11   2fc?elebrated  by  Stevenson.   (Mason,  1928, 

Poincare\  in  his  famous  account  of  making  his 
mathematical  discoveries.   (Mason,  1928,  p.  219) 

Darwin  and  Huxley,  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder 
the  superstitutions  of  their  day;  Flaubert  and 
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George  Sand,  or  Stevenson  and  Henry  James, 
discussing  the  function  of  literature.   (Mason, 
1928,  p.  224) 

Hidden  similarities  of  a  Shakespeare  or  a 
Meredith.   (Mason,  1928,  p.  263) 

Mark  Twain,  writing  to  congratulate  Walt 
Whitman.   (Mason,  1928,  p.  288) 

A  wiser  observer  of  our  American  life,  Thoreau. 
(Mason,  1928,  p.  289) 

A  normal  lover  of  letters  wants  to  dip  into 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ...  as  well  as  Shakspere 
[sic]  .  .  .  Browning  and  Tennyson  in  lieu  of 
.  .  .  Walter  Savage  Landor  or  Thomas  Love 
Peacock.   (Mason,  1931,  p.  138) 

Trusting  optimism  of  Emerson,  boyish  swagger  of 
Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain,  the  childish 
sentimentality  of  James  Whitcomb.   (Mason,  1931, 
p.  166) 

One  cannot  read  far  in  Eddington,  Millikan,  or 
Whitehead.   (Mason,  1931,  p.  174) 

The  tradition  of  Emerson  and  Whitman.   (Mason, 
1931,  p.  196) 


Other  names  which  appeared  numerous  times  in  Mason's  prose 
are  Jean  Paul  Richter,  Mrs.  Newmarch  writing  about 
Tschalkowsky ,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  Mr.  Ernest  Newman, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Emerson,  Bertrand  Russell,  Arthur  Whiting, 
Vernon  Lee,  Thoreau,  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Stevenson, 
Darwin,  M.  Romain  Rolland,  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  Van  Wyck 
Brooks,  Stokowskl,  Bruno  Walter,  Furtwangler,  Olin  Downes, 
Toscanini,  Cecil  Gray,  George  Dyson  of  "The  New  Music" 
publication,  H.  G.  Wells,  A.  E.  Houseman,  Deems  Taylor,  Sir 
George  Grove,  Alexander  W.  Thayer,  Philip  Hale,  Henry 
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Krehbiel,  Douglas  Moore,  Howard  Hanson,  Cecil  Forsyth, 
Burnet  C.  Tuthill,  E.  B.  Hill,  William  James,  and  Robert 
Browning. 

Some  sources  that  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  utilized  in  his 
prose  works  included 

1.  The  Arms  of  Labour,  the  Labour  Party's  draft 
report  on  reconstruction  by  Arthur  Henderson 

2.  Chopin  the  Composer,  Edgar  Stlllman  Kelley 

3-  Cours  de  Composition  Muslcale,  Vincent  D'Indy 

4.  Creative  Music  For  Children,  Mrs.  Satis  N.  Coleman 

5.  A  Croatian  Composer,  W.  H.  Hadow 

6.  Diary  of  My  Tour,  Tschalkowsky 

7.  The  Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music,  Sir  Hubert 
Parry 

8.  The  Greater  Chopin,  James  Huneker 

9.  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Mu3ic  and  Musicians,  Sir 
George  Grove 

10.  Harmonle  et  Melodie,  Saint-Saens 

1 1 .  Music  Studies  in  Germany,  Amy  Fay 

12.  La  Musique  Franeaise  Moderne,  M.  Georges  Servieres 

13.  One  Hundred  Folk-Songs  From  All  Nations,  Granville 
Bantock 

14.  The  Oxford  History  of  Music 

15.  "Pianoforte  Pedal  Studies,"  Arthur  Whiting 

1 6.  The  Socialist  Movement,  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald 

17.  Studies  in  Modern  Music.  W.  H.  Hadow 
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1 8.  The  Study  of  the  History  of  Music,  Edward 
Dickinson 

19.  The  Symphony  Since  Beethoven,  Felix  Weingartner. 

As  previously  mentioned,  additional  sources  were  cited  for 
the  reader's  future  study  in  From  Song  to  Symphony  (Mason, 
1924).  From  Grieg  to  Brahms  (Mason,  1902)  and  The  Quartets 
of  Beethoven  (Mason.  1 947)  listed  bibliographies.  Mason's 
footnotes  often  contained  information  on  piano  editions  to 
be  consulted. 
Extensive  Vocabulary 

Examples  of  Mason's  breadth  of  vocabulary  are  li3ted 
below: 

"turgid"  (Mason,  1902,  p.  60) 

"pellucid" 

"buskin" 

"anomalous"  (Mason,  1902,  p.  63) 

"bugbears"  (Mason,  1902,  p.  77) 

"chimerical"  (Mason,  1902,  p.  78) 

"perspicuity"  (Mason,  1902,  p.  117) 

"neurasthenic  Jeremiah"  (Mason,  1902,  p.  152) 

"nugetory"  (Mason,  1904,  p.  90) 

"august  whole"  (Mason,  1904,  p.  116) 

"inchoate"  (Mason,  1904,  p.  118) 

"sedulously"  (Mason,  1904,  p.  150) 

"relict"  (Mason,  1904,  p.  188) 
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"panegyrics"  (Mason,  1904,  p.  189) 

"pernuriousnes3"  (Mason,  1904,  p.  217) 

"protean"  (Mason,  1904,  p.  302) 

"magniloquent"  (Mason,  1904,  p.  321) 

"interstitial"  (Mason,  1906,  p.  50) 

"jejune"  (Mason,  1906,  p.  55) 

"lpsissimus"  (Mason,  1906,  p.  125) 

"rhodomontade"  (Mason,  1906,  p.  339) 

"wag"  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907,  p.  37) 

"suppositious"  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907,  p.  101) 

"physiognomy"  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907,  p.  106) 

"iconoclast"  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907,  p.  176) 

"incubus"  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907,  p.  189) 

"raillery"  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907,  p.  199) 

"worsteds"  (Mason,  1909a,  p.  41) 

"kerf lump"  (Mason,  1909a,  p.  48) 

"divers  transformation"  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  p.  14) 

"penumbra"  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  p.  101) 

"sybaritisms"  (Mason,  1918a,  pp.  viii,  90) 

"concinnity"  (Mason,  1918a,  p.  11) 

"phantasmagoric  reveries"  (Mason,  1918a,  p.  16) 

"muftis"  (Mason,  1918a,  p.  220) 

"portentous"    (Mason,    1918b,    p.    122) 

"cumbrous"    (Mason,    1918b,    p.    134) 

"panoply"    (Mason,    1918b,    p.    150) 

"obloquy"    (Mason,    1921,    p.    10) 
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"bromidioms"  (Mason,  1921,  p.  H3) 
"arduousness"  (Mason,  1927,  p.  68) 
"spurious"  (Mason,  1927,  p.  128). 
"ratiocinate"  (Mason,  1928,  p.  10) 
Turns  of  Phrase 

An  Important  aspect  of  Mason's  literary  style  was 
exhibited  in  his  method  of  presenting  the  English 
language.   His  finesse  added  to  an  extraordinarily  large 
vocabulary.   It  included  the  usage  of  descriptive 
sentences,  or  turns  of  phrase,  which,  in  turn,  enhanced  the 
readability  and  accessibility  of  information  to  the  reader. 

In  describing  the  music  of  Saint-Saens ,  the  author 
wrote'  ln  From  Grleg  to  Brahms.  "Emotion  is  the  life  blood 
of  the  musical  organism;  without  it  all  the  members  may  be 
shapely,  well-ordered,  highly  finished,  but  all  will  be 
cold  and  lifeless.   So  it  is  with  much  of  the  clever 
craftsman's  work"  (Mason,  1902,  p.  11U).   Likewise,  he 
provided  a  metaphoric  description  of  Grieg's  music: 

What  shall  one  say  in  words  of  the  flavor  of  an 
orange?   It  is  sweet?   Yes.   And  acid?   Yes.  a 
little.   And  it  has  a  delicate  aroma,  and  is 
juicy  and  cool.   But  how  much  idea  of  an  orange 
has  one  conveyed  them?   And  similarly  with  this 
indescribably  delicate  music  of  Grieg;  there  is 
little  that  can  be  pertinently  or  servlceably 
said  of  it.   (p.  59)  J 

Other  examples  from  the  author's  prose  are  in  included 
the  following  quotations: 
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A  description  of  a  Palestrina  work  sung  in  a  cathedral: 

such  a  translucent  fabric  of  tones  as  was 
produced  by  human  voices,  singing,  without 
instrumental  accompaniment,  the  purest 
consonances,  was  best  fitted  to  merge  with  the 
vast,  cool  arch  of  the  cathedral,  with  the 
unlocalized  murmur  and  reverberation  that  stirred 
in  it,  and  with  the  somnolent  fumes  of  incense, 
to  form  a  background  apt  for  mystical 
contemplation.   (Mason,  1901,  p.  71) 

On  consonance  and  dissonance  in  music,  he  said, 

It  is  no  expurgated  reading  of  the  book  of 
life:   it  is  the  full  text,  with  all  its 
shuddering  horror  and  all  its  celestial  1ov 
(Mason,  1 901,  p.  108) 

On  Berlioz,  he  commented, 

Variety,  with  him,  degenerates  into  a  chaotic 
miscellaneousness,  and  what  should  be  an 
agreeably  diversified  landscape  becomes  a 
pathless  jungle.   (Mason,  1906,  p.  35) 


On  Schubert's  art  song,  he  wrote, 


This  group  of  his  fifteen  or  twenty  best  songs  is 
not  only  the  crown  of  his  own  work,  but  one  of 
the  brightest  jewels  in  the  crown  of 
romanticism.   (Mason,  1906,  p.  75) 

On  Schumann's  descriptive  piano  works,  he  stated, 

In  them  we  have  the  wild-flavored  first  fruits  of 
his  genius,  fresh  with  all  the  aroma  and  bloom  of 
unsophisticated  youth.   (Mason,  1906,  p.  112) 

On  Mendelssohn,  he  said, 
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It  may  be  that  we  call  his  art  stale  and  vapid 
merely  because  our  palates  are  jaded  by  over- 
indulgence in  spices  and  condiments.   (Mason, 
1906,  p.  191) 

On  Liszt's  orchestration,  he  opinioned: 


His  orchestration,  much  praised,  is  indeed 
skillful,  but  radically  vulgar;  his  amorous 
'cellos  and  braying  trombones  are  enemies  fatal 
to  artistic  moderation  and  restraint.   (Mason, 
1 906,  p.  351) 


In  discussing  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony,  the  Andante 
movement,  Mason  described  the  composer's  technical  skill: 


He  ranges  all  the  way  from  comedy  to  tragedy, 
from  delictate  gaiety  to  lumbering, 
Broddingnagian  heaviness.   (Mason  &  Surette, 
1907,  p.  199) 


Mason  added  these  notes  on  the  Scherzo  section: 


The  trio,  measures  1  42  to  238,  is  Irresistibly 
ludicrous  in  the  elephantine  antics  through  which 
the  unwieldly  double-basses  are  put  .  .  .  [or 
this  canine  reference]  .  .  .  and  in  the  measures 
following  168  they  hold  to  their  effort  with 
bull-dog  tenacity.  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907, 
p.  219) 


Mason  quipped  with  these  words  in  describing  Strauss' s 
early  technical  studies: 


While  there  is  no  doubt  that  Strauss  thoroughly 
learned  his  technique  by  these  exercises  in 
symphonic  and  chamber  music,  there  is  also  plenty 
of  evidence  that  his  active,  wayward,  and 
essentially  realistic  mind  was  as  uncomfortably 
constricted  by  them  [Mendelssohn,  Chopin, 
Schumann,  and  Brahms]  as  Till  Eulensplegel  was  by 
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the  garments  of  the  priest  In  which  he 
masqueraded.   (Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  p.  199) 

Debussy  is  curiously  oadenoeless.   The  reason  is 
that  he  is  writing  not  sentences,  definite 
statements,  but  collocations  of  suggestive 
words.   (Mason  &  Mason,  1916,   p.  222) 


On  "modern"  devices,  he  commented: 


The  equipment  of  organs  with  "solo  stops"  and 
other  devices  for  the  tickling  of  idle  ears  has 
turned  the  king  of  instruments  too  often  into  a 
holiday  harlequin.   (Mason,  191 8a,  p.  18) 

Our  own  gold  is  almost  hidden  from  us  by  the 
glitter  of  tinsel.   (Mason,  191 8a,  p.  36) 

This  gift  of  horizontal  hearing  is  peculiarly 
necessary  to  anyone  who  would  disentangle  the 
tonal  knots  in  which  Strauss  delights.   (Mason, 
1918a,  p.  66) 


Ragtime  to  Mason  was 


It  is  not  a  new  flavor,  but  a  kind  of  curry  or 
catsup  strong  enough  to  make  the  stale  old  dishes 
palatable  to  unfastidious  appetites.   (Mason, 
1918a,  p.  216) 


Mason  criticized  those  German  commentators  who  wrote 
elaborate  analyses  of  Strauss's  tone  poems,  in  which  they 


dotted  all  his  l's  and  crossed  all  his  t's  in  a 
spirit  more  scientific  than  artistic,  discerning 
or  inventing  a  meaning  for  every  theme  and 
themelet.   (Mason,  1918b,  p.  76) 


This  from  a  description  of  the  Adagio  from  Saint-Saens , 
Symphony  in  C  Minor: 
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The  stream  of  the  music  loses  itself,  "struggles 
to  an  end,"  to  borrow  an  expression  of 
Stevenson's,  "in  sandy  deltas,"  and  leaves  us 
groping  in  the  dark  for  what  is  next  to  come. 
(Mason,  1918b,  p.  120) 


On  the  third  movement  of  Dvorak's,  Symphony  No.  5,  he 
stated: 


It  is  as  jolly  as  a  barn  dance.   Wind  instruments 
then  play  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with  the 
theme.   (Mason,  1918b,  p.  135) 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  same  work,  he  said, 

The  end  comes  with  the  savagest,  most  ear- 
devastating  harmonies,  like  the  cries  of  lost 
souls,  as  the  chief  motives  are  given  final 
proclamation  by  the  heavy  brass.   (Mason,  1918b, 
p.  139) 


Mason  wrote  this  describing  our  American  spirit  as  one  that 

is  excessively  eclectic,  and  our  tendency  to 
"bolt"  this  varied  mental  food  which  we  gather 
dispassionately  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  often  leads  to  a  mental  indigestion.  .  .  . 
(Mason,  1921 ,  p.  26) 

This  on  a  comment  from  a  work  heard  at  the  1918-1920 
Berkshire  Festivals: 


while  Mr.  Iarecki,  sending  his  viola  up  to  Arctic 
regions  where  all  vegetation  ceases,  achieves 
oddity  perhaps,  but  does  not  give  pleasure. 
(Mason,  1 921 ,  p.  46) 


A  criticism  of  John  Powell's  Sonata  in  A  Flat  for  Violin 
and  Piano  was  that 
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there  are  many  pebbles  and  much  sand  which  the 
composer  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  wash  away 
from  his  nuggets  of  the  pure  metal,  the  main 
themes.   (Mason,  1921,  p,  55) 


On  appreciating  art,  he  noted: 


One  cannot  gulp  it  down  like  a  cup  of  coffee  at  a 
cafeteria.   (Mason,  1927,  p.  106) 


Here,  Mason  provided  the  reader  with  a  musical  turn  of 
phrase: 


Brahms  is  said  to  have  experimented  for  a  year 
with  the  possibilities  of  triads,  the  commonest 
of  all  chords,  the  one-syllable  words  of  our 
musical  Bibles  and  Shakespeares.   (Mason,  1927, 
p.  116) 

If  Thoreau,  were  he  to  find  himself  in  one  of  our 
cities  of  today,  with  the  radio  belching 
inanities  at  every  street  corner,  would  [he] 
think  the  American  ear  any  less  broad,  or  any 
less  flapping  than  it  was  in  his  time,  I  don't 
know.   (Mason,  1927,  p.  171) 


On  nationalism,  he  stated: 


Musical  speech  began  to  fall  upon  our  ears  in 
many  strange  and  outlandish  dialects.   (Mason, 
1928,  p.  9) 


His  view  on  the  deluge  of  modern  music  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  was  thusly  put: 


How  could  we  hope  to  stand  against  such  a 
flood?  What  was  there  for  us  to  do  but  open  our 
mouths  and  shut  our  eyes,  and  try  to  swallow  as 
much  of  it  as  we  could  without  drowning?  .  .  . 
We  became  vast  stomachs  to  swallow  at  one  gulp 
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the  music  of  the  universe,  while  our  legs  and 
arms  just  timidly  sprouting,  gave  up  the  unequal 
struggle  and  withered  away.   In  short,  American 
music  from  1914  to  1928  is  the  Music  of 
Indigestion.   (Mason,  1928,  pp.  11-12) 

Mason's  opinions  on  guest  conductors  conducting  the  same 
standard  works  included 

these  same  personalities  are  most  effectually 
cold-shouldering  any  potential  great  new  music 
that  might  be  coming  to  birth  among  us.   (Mason, 

Mason  described  modern  man's  desire  for  increased 
excitement  or  physical  stimuli  as  reflected  in  the  music  of 
Debussy  and  mixology: 

so  the  kind  of  listeners  who  were  bored  before 
Debussy  mixed  for  them  his  draught  of  dominant- 
ninth  chords,  and  whole  tone  scales,  having  now 
followed  his  perfumed  julep  with  Stravinsky's 
hard  liquor  have  lost  taste  for  either  and  find 
themselves  more  bored  than  ever.   (Mason,  1928 
p.  103) 

Page  after  page  could  be  enumerated  with  the  author's 
gift  of  diverse  description,  turns  of  phrase,  metaphors, 
similes,  analogies,  alliteration,  and  onamatopoetic  phrases 
which  made  up  much  of  Mason's  literary  style  and  enhanced 
the  readers'  enjoyment,  line  by  line.   Unfortunately,  Mason 
sometimes  turned  a  phrase,  catchy  or  not,  one  too  many 
times,  repeating  the  same  idiom  almost  like  a  trademark. 
An  example  of  this  annoying  favorment  was  evidenced  in  the 
colloquialism  "so  to  speak"  which  could  be  cited  in  From 
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Grieg  to  Brahms  (Mason,  1902,  p.  80);  Romantic  Composers 
(Mason,  1906,  p.  3^9);  Contemporary  Composers  (Mason, 
1918a,  p.  37);  Short  Studies  of  Great  Masterpieces  (Mason, 
1918b,  pp.  29,  61,  and  69);  Music  As  a  Humanity  (Mason, 
1921,  p.  26);  Artistic  Ideals  (Mason,  1927,  p.  80);  and  The 
Dilemma  of  American  Music  (Mason,  1928,  p.  106).   Other 
abundantly  used  idioms  included  such  words  as  "in  turn," 
"in  short,"  "ad  nauseum,"  "bugbears,"  and  "indeed." 
Sense  of  Humor 

As  Klein  quoted  from  a  letter  of  Edward  Burlingame 
Hill,  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  possessed  the  ability  to  laugh 
at  himself  as  well  as  find  humor  in  others. 


He  [Mason]  was  outgoing,  cordial  and  especially 
given  to  a  humorous  point  of  view.   In  this 
respect  he  was  very  far  from  the  characteristically 
self-absorbed  composer,  in  that  he  was  always 
ready  to  appreciate  a  joke,  and  to  furnish 
one  on  his  own  account.   (Klein,  1957,  p.  18) 


This  sense  of  humor  was  subtlely  woven  throughout  Mason's 
web  of  words.   Sometimes  it  was  obvious,  as  in  his 
selection  of  anecdotes  of  composers  often  found  in  the 
biographical  sections  of  his  chapters.   Other  times  it  was 
sublimely  caught  in  the  silhouette  of  a  phrase,  couched 
carefully  in  his  selection  of  words.   Examples  follow: 

An  anecdote  chosen  on  Brahms: 

Once  when  a  party  of  his  [Brahms]  friends  were 
gathered  together  to  sample  a  rare  old  wine, 
somebody  pompously  announced,  "What  Brahms  is 
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among  the  composers,  this  Rauenthaler  is  among 
the  wines."   "Ah,"  snapped  out  Brahms,  "then 
let  s  have  a  bottle  of  Bach  now."   (Mason,  1902, 

The  author  goes  "tipsy"  in  describing  a  section  of  Berlioz' 
Symphonle  Fantastloue.  "The  Ball  Scene": 

The  marvel  of  it  is  that  all  these  tonal  schemes 
are  of  such  a  perfect  elasticity,  such  a 
brilliant  lightness;  this  is  musical  champagne, 
that  makes  most  other  scores  seem  vapid  and 
heavy,  like  wine  too  long  uncorked.   (Mason, 
1906,  p.  289) 

Mason  provided  the  reader  with  a  tongue  in  cheek  example, 
alluding  to  American  religious  overtones  as  well  as  his 
disdain  for  the  commercial  aspect  of  American  life: 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  we  are  condemned,  for  our 
fi?3\,.°  be  not  only  Producers  but  consumers  of 
this  "American  music,"  It  behooves  us  to  make 
careful  inspection  of  the  claims  for  it  so 
extravagantly  put  forth,  and  to  assure  ourselves 
that  we  are  getting  something  besides  labels  for 
our  money.   (Mason,  1918a,  p.  232) 

The  author  added  this  comment  on  the  Introduction  of  music 
for  two  pianos  at  the  Bershire  Festival  in  1920: 

thi?d?h-vnrS?at!u*'iw28  tnrilled  by  the  thought 
that  they  [pianists]  had  played  together  in  the 
trenches;  a  man   a  professional  critic,  recalled 
.£«',  PhI1*P  Hale  s  comment  on  a  similar  team,  that 
while  neither  player  was  particularly  expressive 
by  himself,  together  they  were  like  the  two 
halves  of  a  Seidlitz  powder.   (Mason,  1921, 
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On  workmanship  Mason  included  a  thought  of  Vaughan  Williams 
to  his  students: 

beginning  to  compose  is  like  trying  to  write  with 
a  fountain  pen  that  will  not  flow:   "Don't  put  it 
away,  but  keep  on  scratching,  and  after  awhile  it 
will  write."  "You  have  to  get  your  ideas 
started,"  he  says,  "just  as  one  cranks  a  cold 
automobile.   Once  they  are  started  they  will 
create  their  own  interest."   (Mason,  1927,  p.  69) 

In  support  of  education,  Mason  mentioned  the  importance  of 
college  glee  clubs  and  orchestras  educating  the  "plain 
man,"  along  with  this  humorous  description: 

They  [college  students]  are  changing  some  of  the 
dregs  in  the  glass  [modern  music]  into  good 
beer.   What  they  may  eventually  do  to  the  froth 
13  another  matter.   (Mason,  1928,  p.  39) 

On  the  overuse  of  dissonance,  he  said, 

A  Schumann  can  make  more  effect  with  a  mild 
frottement  of  two  tones  than  can  an  Ornstein  by 
sitting  on  the  piano.   (Mason,  1928,  p.  113) 

In  this  quote  Is  found  a  tinge  of  bias  along  with  a  subtle 
plea  for  better  music  education: 

After  all,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the 
appreciation  of  music  can  be  only  for  the 
intelligent;  all  that  the  participation  of  the 
unintelligent  is  likely  to  bring  about  is  the 
depreciation  of  music.   Why  not  stop  leading 
unthlrsty  horses  to  the  water?   They  only  muddy 
it.   (Mason,  1928,  p.  100) 

In  a  chapter  on  "Beethoven's  Humor"  Mason  (1928)  provided 
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the  reader  with  some  insight  into  musical  humor,  explaining 
that,  although  it  was  in  a  realm  of  its  own,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  translate  into  ordinary  humor  and  may  lose 
something  in  the  translation  to  musical  terms;  however,  a 
composer's  daily  life  might  help  explain  a  musical  sense  of 
humor.   Mason  offered  a  musical  example  from  Thayer's 
biography  on  Beethoven.   In  this  anecdote  Beethoven  was 
aware  of  pianists  and  other  musicians  "borrowing"  ideas 
from  something  he  had  written.   In  order  to  "fix"  this 
tendency,  he  wrote  a  set  of  variations  with  this  thought  in 
mind: 

Another  reason  I  had  was  to  embarrass  the  local 
pianists.   Many  of  them  are  my  deadly  enemies, 
and  I  wanted  to  revenge  myself  on  them,  knowing 
that  once  in  awhile  somebody  would  ask  to  play 
the  variations  and  they  would  make  a  sorry  show 
with  them.   (Mason,  1928,  p.  264-265) 

Mason  carried  the  theme  one  step  farther  in  quoting 
Beethoven's  last  death-bed  words,  "Applaud,  friends,  the 
comedy  is  finished"  (1928,  p.  275). 
Use  of  Definitions 

In  order  to  assist  the  lay  reader  or  music  student  in 
the  understanding  of  certain  musical  concepts,  Mason  often 
provided  definitions  and  illustrative  material  in  the 
course  of  his  text  or  as  an  aside  in  a  footnote.   Examples 
of  Mason's  use  of  definitions  for  musical  terms  possibly 
unfamiliar  to  the  reader  included  the  following: 
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After  discussing  the  history  of  metrical  form  the 
author/educator  added  a  footnote  to  further  explain  the 
process  of  duple  and  triple  accent-schemes. 


11  c 

Thus  j.  time  13  a  compound  of  twos,  0  time  is  a 

compound  of  threes,  and  the  interesting  \ 

measure,  [illustrative  example  proceeds]  so 
effective  in  the  second  movement  of 
Tschalkowsky 's  Pathetic  Symphony,  is  a  compound 
of  twos  and  threes  regularly  alternating. 
(Mason,  1902,  p.  11) 


This  definition  13  from  the  text  where  he  explained 
polyphony:   "so  efficient  in  good  polyphonic  or  'many- 
voiced'  writing"  (Mason,  1902,  p.  87).   Mason  proposed  this 
definition  as  a  reference  point: 


Expression,  in  general,  may  be  defined  as  the 
presentation  of  a  feeling  or  idea  by  means  of  an 
impression.   (Mason,  1904,  p.  106) 

Art  is  not  merely  expression,  of  howsoever  varied 
and  penetrative  a  quality;  it  is  congruous, 
harmonious  expression,  delighting  us  not  only 
mediately  by  what  it  says,  but  immediately  by 
what  it  is.   (Mason,  1901,  p.  120) 


This  example  was  included  as  a  footnote: 


The  word  counterpoint,  from  the  Latin  "punctus 
contra  punctum,"  meaning  note  [or  point]  against 
note,  describes  that  mode  of  writing  in  which 
various  melodies  progress  simultaneously,  or  one 
against  another.   (Mason,  1904,  p.  53) 


Mason  defined  his  usages  of  form  and  structure: 
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Properly  speaking,  "form"  refers  to  the  molecular 
constitution  of  music,  to  the  ways  in  which 
relations  of  pitch  and  rhythm  are  manipulated  in 
melody  and  harmony's  "structure"  to  the  molar 
constitution  of  music,  the  subsequent  grouping  of 
the  melodies  into  complete  pieces.   The 
difference  of  structure;  the  difference  between  a 
good  melody  and  a  bad  one  is  a  difference  of 
form.   (Mason,  1906,  p.  35  fn) 

Another  example  was  found  in  Mason's  (1906)  discussion 
of  Chopin  in  Romantic  Composers.   He  engaged  five  pages 
(pp.  206-210)  in  the  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  damper 
pedal,  "generally  known  by  the  inaccurate  and  misleading 
name  of  the  loud  pedal'"  (Mason,  1906,  p.  206).   The 
educator  then  related  the  information  to  Chopin's  music. 

Mason's,  in  The  Appreciation  of  Music  with  Thomas 
Whitney  Surette  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907),  disclosed  many 
examples  of  helpful  definitions  in  the  text  since  the 
Intended  readership  of  the  book  was  students  in  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities.   An  array  of  examples  are 
provided  below: 


The  word  "subject"  is  used  in  a  special  sense,  in 
music,  to  mean  an  entire  theme  or  melody,  of  many 
measures  duration.   (Mason  &  Surette,  1907,  p.  H) 

When  we  speak  of  a  motive  or  "lending  motive"  of 
Wagner,  we  mean  not  a  short  group  of  this  kind, 
but  an  entire  melody  associated  with  some  special 
character  or  idea;  e.g.,  the  Siegfried 
motive.  .  .  .   Let  U3  keep  .  .  .  the  word  motive 
[as]  .  .  .  bits  of  tune,  groups  of  from  two  to  a 
dozen  tones,  which  have  an  individuality  of  their 
own,  so  that  one  of  them  cannot  possibly  be 
confused  with  another.   (Mason  &  Surette,  1907, 
p.  5) 
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Ecclessiastical  modes  .  .  .  were  old  forma  of  the 
scale  that  existed  before  our  modern  harmonic 
system  came  into  use.   (Mason  &  Surette,  1907, 
p.  18) 


Further  basic  musical  terms  such  as  key,  scale,  and 
modulation  were  discussed  in  the  first  couple  of 
chapters.  Mason  and  Surette  proceeded  with  chapters  on 
forms. 


Sonata,  originally  from  Italian  "Suonare,"  to 
sound,  as  Cantata  was  from  the  Italian  "Cantare," 
to  sing.   Later  the  word  Sonata  took  on  a  more 
precise  meaning,  which  we  shall  study  in  later 
chapters.   (1907,  p.  7^  fn.) 

The  name  "Rondo"  [Fr.  "Rondeau"]  is  derived  from 
"round,"  and  its  application  to  pieces  of  the 
type  we  are  considering  is  due  to  the  constant 
recurrence  of  one  principal  melody.   (1907,  p.  77 
fn.) 


On  Beethoven,  Mason  stated: 


he  adopts  the  name  scherzo — which  is  an  Italian 
word  meaning  joke  or  jest— and  with  it  introduces 
still  more  the  playful  spirit.   (Mason  &  Surette, 
1907,  p.  209) 


In  A  Guide  to  Music  for  Beginners  and  Others  the  author 
wrote  "Chord  is  commonly  used  only  for  combinations  of 
three  or  more  tones"  (Mason,  1909a,  p.  25)   The  writer 
provided  the  reader  with  an  interesting  method  to  use  to 
remember  rhythm: 


Although  these  two  melodies  are  both  in  duple 
meter,  you  would  no  more  confuse  them  than  you 
would  two  of  your  friends  because  both  have  the 
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same  number  of  ears,  noses,  and  mouths.   The 
rhythm  is  the  face  of  each  tune,  by  which  we  know 
it.   (Mason,  1909a,  p.  38) 

A  movement  is  a  complete  piece  forming  part  of  a 
large  work  such  as  a  sonata  or  symphony.   (Mason, 
1909a,  p.  39  fn.) 

This  kind  of  chord,  got  by  sounding  the  One, 
Three  and  Five  of  any  scale,  and  called  a  "triad" 
because  it  contains  three  tones,  is  the  very 
backbone  of  all  music.   So  common  is  it  that  we 
call  it  the  "common  chord."   (Mason,  1909a, 
p.  55) 

Increasing  the  volume  of  a  tone  from  soft  to 
loud,  called  crescendo,  is  always  stirring,  and 
the  dimuendo,  or  diminishing  force,  always  quiets 
and  calms  the  hearer's  mind.   (Mason,  1909a,  p. 
84) 


Mason  was  good  at  putting  concepts  on  an  elementary  level 
when  the  need  arose. 


Schumann  contemptuously  called  them  Philistines, 
after  those  dull  people  in  the  Bible,  and  made 
his  friends  into  a  club,  the  David-club,  to  fight 
them.   His  imagination,  his  love  of  "making- 
believe,"  showed  itself  here,  too,  for  most  of 
the  members  of  this  club  were  not  actual  people 
at  all,  but  creatures  of  his  fancy.   (Mason, 
1909a,  p.  141») 


On  opera  Mason  explained: 


The  people  expressed  their  feelings  at  the 
moments  of  excitement,  either  singly  in  songs 
called  "arias,"  or  together  In  duets,  trios, 
quartets,  etc.,  called  ensemble  or  "concerted" 
pieces.   (Mason,  1909a,  p.  216) 


On  the  analysis  of  Debussy,  Mason  said: 
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Moreover,  he  studiously  evades  those  cadences 
which  in  most  music  serve  as  breathing  places 
where  the  listener  may  pause  before  renewing  his 
attention,  or  as  punctuation  marks  to  make  clear 
the  structure  of  the  musical  sentence.   Debussy 
is  curiously  cadenceless.   (Mason  &  Mason,  1916, 
p.  222) 


A  line  from  a  descriptive  analysis  of  Strauss's  Symphonia 
Domestlca  contained  this  Information  on  rhythm: 
"anacrustic  rhythm  .  .  .  unaccented  notes"  (Mason,  1918a, 
p.  58) 

An  example  on  anacrusis  appeared  in  Short  Studies  of 
Great  Masterpieces: 

It  is  what  is  known  to  students  of  rhythm  as  an 
"arrestive  anacrusis."  The  term  "anacrusis," 
from  Greek  words  meaning  "I  strike  or  thrust 
back,"  is  applied  to  the  sounds  which  procede  and 
lead  up  to  the  first  accented  note  of  a  rhythm. 
(Mason,  1918b,  p.  53) 

The  author  wrote  in  Music  a3  a  Humanity  that 


Such  terms  and  signs  as  we  have  to  Indicate 
dwelling  on  a  note,  the  fermata  and  the  tenuto 
line,  for  instance,  are  for  massive  detached 
effects,  which  have  no  more  relation  to  the 
constant  but  infinitely  slight  modification  of 
values  that  make  rhythms  significant  than  shouts 
or  ejaculations  have  to  eloquent  speech.   (Mason, 
1921,  p.  104) 


The  majority  of  examples  providing  definitions  of 
musical  concepts  came  from  the  classifications  of 
Appreciation/History  of  Music  and  Educational/ 
Instructional.   In  classification  two,  books  of  an 
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analytical  nature,  Mason  assumed  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
musical  reader.   Classification  three  did  not  warrant  the 
use  of  definitions  to  the  same  degree  that  the  previous 
classifications  did,  considering  the  nature  of  its 
category;  that  is,  music-critical  essays. 

Mason's  Treatment  of  Technical  Analyses  of  Music 
The  concluding  section  of  this  chapter  will  be  used  to 
examine  the  treatment  of  technical  analysis  of  music 
employed  by  Mason  in  the  course  of  his  writing.   It  is  here 
that  the  composer/author/educator  fell  into  trouble  In  his 
desire  to  enlighten  the  lay  reader  in  musical 
understanding.   He  prefaced  several  works,  e.g.,  A  Guide  to 
Music  for  Beginners  and  Others  (Mason,  1909a),  with  the 
acknowledgement  that  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  reader  had 
some  basic  piano  skills  to  play  the  musical  illustrations, 
although  it  was  not  mandatory.   Unfortunately,  it  will  be 
obvious  to  the  present  reader  that,  without  some  musical 
understanding,  much  of  his  musical  analysis  would  be  "over 
the  lay  reader's  head."   The  Chamber  Music  of  Brahms 
(Mason,  1933)  and  The  Quartets  of  Beethoven  (Mason.  1947) 
will  not  be  included  in  this  examination;  as  previously 
cited,  even  Mason  realized  the  material  fell  outside  of  the 
level  of  the  lay  reader,  grasping  the  attention  instead  of 
the  serious  music  student  of  the  college  level  or  the 
professional  musician.   The  examination  will  then  include 
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those  books  from  the  other  classifications  that  contain 
qualified  examples  to  warrant  inclusion  as  a  consistent 
trait  of  Mason's  music  literary  style.   It  may  be  observed 
in  the  selection  of  examples  that  Mason's  descriptive 
analysis,  or  measure  by  measure  descriptions  of  what  occurs 
in  musical  structures,  reads  like  the  commentary  found  on 
many  record  jackets.   How  many  novice  listeners  comprehend 
the  analyses?   A  question  which  certainly  leaves  room  for 
conjecture,  but  does  not  provide  a  concrete  answer.   Hence, 
the  answer  to  that  question  is  left  up  to  the  reader,  for 
Its  answer  lies  outside  of  the  realm  of  this  dissertation, 
but  the  examples  of  Mason's  treatment  of  musical  analysis 
will  provide  the  present  reader  with  a  "cloud  of  doubt"  as 
to  whether  his  expectations  for  the  intended  readership  was 
fulfilled.   On  one  hand,  passages  that  may  have  caused  need 
for  technical  mastery  of  musical  theory  were  presented  by 
Mason  in  a  flowing  manner,  enabling  easy-reading  by  the 
lay-reader;  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  obscured  by 
detailed  analyses,  which  would  have  been  helpful  only  to  a 
music  student,  but  not  to  the  average  listener. 

Mason's  (1902)  first  book,  From  Grieg  to  Brahms, 
engaged  the  reader  in  biographical  information  of  the 
composers,  as  well  as  physical  descriptions  of  the  men  as 
quoted  from  their  contemporaries,  a  point  of  historical 
importance  to  today's  reader.   Mason  alluded  to  the 
composers'  musical  characteristics  or  tendencies  without 
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provision  of  musical  examples.   Therefore,  his  analysis  was 
limited  to  the  physical  description  of  words,  examples  of 
which  follow. 

On  Franck,  the  author  wrote: 

The  dissonant  chords,  though  they  often  occur  in 
his  work,  seldom  take  their  normal  course.   They 
are  led  into  new  dissonances,  diverted  to  alien 
keys,  subjected  to  ingenious  modifications,  and 
in  all  ways  wrested  from  the  realm  of  the 
obvious.  .  .  .   Similar  treatment  [of  dominant 
sevenths]  will  be  found  on  almost  any  page  in  his 
Quartet,  in  the  Quintet,  the  Symphony,  and  the 
piano  works.   (Mason,  1902,  p.  143) 

On  Brahms,  Mason  stated: 

Brahms  was  enabled,  by  the  tireless  training  to 
which  he  subjected  his  fertile  and  many-side 
genius,  to  couch  romantic  feeling  in  classic 
form.   (1902,  p.  188) 

The  complex  harmonies  of  his  first  period  gave 
place  to  simple,  strong  successions  of  triads; 
for  an  emotional  and  often  vauge  type  of  melody 
he  substituted  clearly  crystallized,  fluent,  and 
gracious  phrases,  frequently  devoid  of  any 
particular  expression.   (Mason,  1902,  p.  181) 

Mason  concluded  each  chapter  in  a  bibliographical  note  with 
a  selection  of  the  composers'  work  with  advice  on  piano 
arrangements  and  publishers,  a3  well  as  suitability  of  the 
selections. 

With  the  commencement  of  book  two,  Beethoven  and  His 
Forerunners  (1904),  the  composer  began  to  include  musical 
examples.  With  these,  it  was  helpful  if  the  reader  could 
read  music  to  understand  more  fully  the  aspects 
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discussed.   In  order  to  follow  the  prose  alone,  some 
knowledge  of  musical  theory  would  have  been  helpful 
although  not  entirely  necessary  as  shown  in  the  example 
below: 


Palestrina,  for  example,  begins  a  Stabat  Mater  as 
follows  [Mason  included  Fig.  Ill — Music 
notation]:   "Here  the  first  three  chords,  a 
modern  musician  would  say,  are  in  many  keys.   The 
first  is  the  triad  of  A-major,  the  second  that  of 
G  major,  and  the  third  that  of  F  major.   The 
coherence  of  the  passage  depends,  in  fact, 
entirely  on  the  melodies;  the  chords  they  form 
have  no  harmonic  cohesi veness .   For  old 
composers,  in  whose  scores  hundreds  of  such 
passages  may  be  found,  harmony  was  still  a 
sensuous,  not  an  intellectual  or  aesthetic 
agent."   (Mason,  1904,  pp.  56-57) 


In  discussing  metrical  alterations  the  composer  presented 
musical  examples  from  Bach's  fugues  with  these  comments: 


This  device  in  named  augmentation  or  diminution, 
according  to  the  time-values  of  the  motif  are 
augmented  or  diminished.  .  .  .   [Musical 
notation,  Fig.  X]   It  will  be  well  worth  the 
reader's  while  to  play  through  the  entire  fugues 
cited,  noting  the  marvelous  skill  and  subtlety 
with  which  Bach  weaves  his  fabric.   (Mason,  1904, 
pp.  116-147) 


Musical  description  still  comprised  the  majority  of 
Mason's  analysis  in  phrases  such  as  the  following: 

A  fourth  mood  distinguishable  in  Beethoven  is  the 
mood  of  mystery.  .  .  .   The  Introduction  to  the 
Fourth  Symphony  is  an  example;  one  hears  in  it, 
as  it  were,  the  groping  of  vast  unorganized 
impulses  that  await  a  birth.   The  extended 
pianissimo  passage  that  leads  into  the  Reprise, 
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in  the  same  movement,  makes  a  similar  impression, 
the  modulation  to  the  home-key  of  B-flat,  after 
the  long  grouping  in  B-major,  seeming  like  the 
opening  of  a  window  in  a  darkened  room.   The  wide 
stretches  of  rippling  violin  figures,  piano,  in 
the  'Scene  by  the  Brook'  of  the  Pastoral  Symphony 
illustrate  another  use  of  this  device  of 
monotony.   (Mason,  1904,  pp.  303-304) 


This  quote  on  Beethoven  is  how  Mason  showed  the 
composers'  love  of  suggesting,  "the  illimitable  and  the 
transcendent,  to  dissolve  himself  in  vagueness;  to  pique 
curiosity  and  stimulate  imagination  by  long  stretches  of 
pianissimo"  (Mason,  1904,  p.  303). 

Mason  continued  his  discussion  of  Beethoven's  music 
with  thoughts  on  the  second  subject  of  the  first  movement 
of  the  Third  Symphony,  showing  four  examples  from 
Beethoven's  sketchbooks,  before  the  master  musician  reached 
the  final  version  in  example  five  (Fig.  XXVI).   The  author 
described  the  examples  thusly: 

The  points  of  especial  beauty  in  the  matured 
theme  appear  sporadically  in  the  earlier 
sketches.   Of  these  the  chief  are:   the  insistent 
beat  of  the  rhythm;  the  impressive  cadence  in  the 
fourth  measure,  and  the  lapse  by  rapid  motion 
down  to  B-flat  again;  the  sudden  assumption  of 
the  minor  mode  in  measure  9,  and  the  modulation 
to  the  distant  key  of  D-flat  is  suggests;  and  the 
uneven  yet  satisfying  balance  of  the  three 
complete  phrases  .  .  .  given  by  the  sudden 
cessation  of  the  rhythmic  pulse  at  a  point  so 
distant  from  the  key.   (Mason,  1904,  pp.  311-314) 

In  the  preface  of  Romantic  Composers  Mason  stated  this 
purpose  in  the  use  of  technical  analysis: 
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With  the  object  of  keeping  awake,  nevertheless, 
the  reader's  sense  of  those  technical  methods  and 
traditions  which  so  largely  determine  the  nature 
of  all  music,  I  have  included  in  each  book  some 
pages  dealing  with  impersonal  principles  and 
historical  schools.   (1906,  p.  vli) 


The  author  compared  the  E-Major  Quartet,  Op.  125  no.  2 
(1817)  of  Schubert  with  a  part  of  Mozart's  Symphony  No.  40 
in  G  Minor: 


we  can  hardly  resist  the  theory  of  unconscious 
plagiarism.  .  .  .  [passages  included  Fig.  II] 
The  passages  in  question  merit  a  careful 
comparison.   If  imitation  is  the  sincerest 
flattery,  Schubert  was  paying  an  eloquet  tribute, 
indeed,  to  the  genius  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  in  his 
works  of  1815-1817.   (Mason,  1906,  pp.  80,  84) 

Once  again,  Mason  faltered,  for  if  the  reader  did  not  read 
music  the  comparison  was  lost. 

An  example  of  obscuring  the  music  of  Schumann  to  a  lay 


reader: 


An  off-cited  instance  [of  Schumann's  inability  to 
score  with  ease  and  certainty]  is  the  opening 
horn-phrase  of  the  First  Symphony,  originally 
written  as  at  (a)  in  Figure  VIII,  in  which  form 
it  is  grotesquely  ineffective  on  account  of  the 
muffled  quality,  on  the  horn,  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  tones,  and  changed  only  on  second  thought, 
after  rehearsal,  to  its  present  form,  (b). 
(Mason,  1906,  p.  138) 


On  Chopin's  Polonaise  Op.  25,  no.  2,  the  composer/author 
opined, 
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how  grateful,  after  all  this  clamor  and 
stridency,  are  the  triads  and  dominant  sevenths 
of  the  Meno  mosso  (see  Figure  XXII).   [Notation 
Indicated  at  this  point.]  ...  It  Is  as  If  some 
bright  band  of  pilgrims  marched,  to  the  clear 
peal  of  trumpets,  out  of  the  dust  and  blood  of  a 
battlefield.   (Mason,  1906,  pp.  217-248) 


In  The  Appreciation  of  Muslo  Mason  stated: 


These  pieces  are  for  the  most  part  not  beyond  the 
reach  of — pianist  of  moderate  ability.  .  .  .   The 
authors  have  realized  that  some  readers  who  might 
profit  by  such  a  study  will  not  be  able  to  play, 
or  have  played  for  them,  even  these  pieces.   For 
them,  however,  the  music  will  still  be  accessible 
through  mechanical  instruments.   (Mason  4 
Surette,  1907,  p.  lv) 


A  supplement  was  printed  with  complete  pieces  of  the  short 
quotes  from  the  text.   The  text  also  featured  tabular  views 
of  measure  by  measure  analyses  of  selected  works.  Mason 
began  with  motives  from  tunes  of  primitive  savages  showing 
through  the  comparison  the  development  of  variety  and  their 
use  of  repetition  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907,  p.  11,  Figure  II, 
no.  1-4). 

The  first  of  24  examples  included  for  analysis  was 
Bach's  Two-Voice  Invention,  Mo.  VIII,  in  F  Major.   Mason 
began  the  tone  of  the  analysis  sections  like  this: 

The  subject  or  theme  of  this  invention  is  a 
melody  of  two  measures'  length,  first  given  out 
by  the  soprano,  and  consists  of  two  motives  or 
characteristic  figures,  one  in  eighth-notes, 
3taccato,  making  a  series  of  leaps  .  .  .  [musical 
notation]  and  one  a  graceful  descending  run  in 
sixteenth-notes.   (Mason  &  Surette,  1907,  p.  34) 
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An  example  of  a  tabulation  view  may  be  observed  in  the 
following  showing  the  structure  of  Bach's  Fugue  in  C  Minor: 

A.  B.  C. 

STATEMENT  CONTRAST  RESTATEMENT 

Measures  1-10  in   Measures  11-19  in  Measures  20-31 

key  of  c-minor     various  keys,  beginning  in  C-minor 
with  E-flat 

(Mason  &  Surette,  1907,  p.  41) 

Much  of  this  book  would  be  lost  to  the  lay  reader  without 
the  accompanying  supplement  or  acquisition  of  the  scores 
for  the  works  discussed  as  noticed  in  the  example  below 
from  Beethoven's  third  movement  of  his  "Pathetlque"  Sonata, 
Op.  13.   In  this  example  Mason  could  have  been  dissecting  a 
number  of  works,  for  little  sense  is  made  of  the  passage 
without  a  complete  mastery  of  the  score:   "The  sequences  in 
measures  6-7  and  10-11  should  be  noted.   The  transition 
also  starts  off  with  a  sequence,  measures  23-26, 
corresponding  to  19-22"  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907,  p.  171). 

However,  when  Mason  merely  "talked"  the  reader  through 
an  analysis,  the  gist  of  words  were  much  more  easily 
discerned.   For  example  regarding  the  third  movement  of  the 
Third  Symphony  of  Beethoven, 

It  begins  with  a  stealthy,  soft  succession  of 
staccato  chords  in  the  strings,  uniformly 
pianissimo  and  yet  most  insistent  in  rhythm. 
Against  this  ...  is  the  most  piquant  little 
theme  by  the  aboe  .  .  .  the  chords  go  on  again, 
and  then  sounds  above  them  once  more  this 
Inci3ive  little  theme.   In  the  contrast  section 
after  the  double-bar  comes  first  more  playing 
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with  the  rapid  soft  chords,  and  then  a  charming 
bit  of  "imitation"  of  the  theme  from  one  voice  to 
another.   (Mason  &  Surette,  1907,  p.  214) 

!n  A  Guide  to  Music  for  Beginners  and  Others  Mason 
said,  "I  am  going  to  assume  that  you  can  either  play  the 
examples  I  shall  give  from  time  to  time,  or  get  some  one  to 
play  them  for  you"  (1909a,  p.  37). 

The  author  chose  an  example  of  Beethoven's  to  help 
explain  phrases  and  phrase-balance, 

[Figure  IV,  p.  1(7]  .  .  .  the  theme  of  the  Andante 
of  his  Fifth  Symphony,  .  .  .  owes  its  beauty 
largely  to  the  charming  irregularities  of  its  ebb 
and  flow.   To  help  you  feel  this  for  yourselves  I 
have  marked  off  the  phrases  by  brackets.   There 
are  altogether,  you  will  see,  five  phrases:   two 
long  ones,  then  two  short  ones,  and  then  one 
final  long  one — a  scheme  which  happily  avoids  too 
rigid  a  balance.  .  .  .   Just  listen  to  this 
several  times,  until  you  feel  its  maginal 
charm.   (Mason,  1909a,  pp.  47-48) 

Notice  the  more  personal  tone  in  writing  that  was  displayed 
by  Mason  in  this  text,  originally  called  A  Child's  Guide  to 


Music: 


I  don't  want  you,  however,  to  get  the  impression 
that  no  music  is  good  unless  its  phrases  are  of 
uneven  lengths.   There  are  so  many  kinds  of 
variety  possible  in  music  that  a  skillful 
composer  can  keep  up  our  interest  in  a  long 
series  of  phrases  of  exactly  similar  length. 
(1909a,  p.  50) 


Once  again  Ma3on  analyzed  Beethoven's  "Eroica"  on  pp. 
72-76.   This  time  he  showed  the  motives  out  of  which  the 
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first  movement  grew.   As  he  said,  "we  can  learn  more  about 
it  [developing  themes]  by  looking  at  a  few  examples  from 
him  [Beethoven]  than  by  any  amount  of  description"  (Mason, 
1909a,  p.  72). 

And  again,  on  p.  134,  one  will  find  Mason  describing 
the  third  movement  of  Beethoven's  "Path^tique"  Sonata. 
This  occasion,  however,  did  not  include  an  example  with 
mu3ic  notation.   Here  one  must  follow  a  score  measure  by 
measure: 

The  main  theme,  striking  in  at  once  without  any 
introduction,  bustling  and  energetic,  comes  to  an 
emphatic  stop  in  the  17  measure,  as  if  to  say, 
"There,  that's  the  whole  story!"   Presently, 
however,  a  new  melody  is  heard,  soft  tranquil, 
graceful,  in  the  contrasting  key  of  E-flat 
(measure  25),  and  a  little  later.   (Mason,  1909a, 
p.  134) 

Another  repetition  of  information  may  be  found  on 
p.  178,  this  time  with  musical  notation  included,  but 
scored  in  a  different  key  than  the  original  presentation. 
Mason  described  the  horn  opening  of  Schumann's  first 
symphony  (see  Mason,  1906,  p.  138). 

Great  Modern  Composers  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916)  was 
intended  as  a  sequel  to  The  Appreciation  of  Music  (Mason  4 
Surette,  1907),  picking  up  chronologically  where  the  other 
source  left  off,  i.e.,  the  death  of  Beethoven,  1827.   The 
same  format  was  employed,  composers  were  discussed  from  the 
view  of  the  listener,  with  major  tendencies  or 
characteristics  pointed  out  for  the  "attentive"  lay  reader: 
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and  only  the  rendition  and  interpretation  of  the 
examples  for  analysis  require  technical  skills 
.  .  .  those  private  readers  who  cannot  play 
them,  .  .  .  may  still  get  a  helpful  notion  of 
their  bearing  by  reading  the  descriptive  notes, 
even  without  the  music.   (Mason  &  Mason,  1916, 
pp.  vii-viii) 


On  pp.  57-59  the  Example  for  Analysis  No.  7  (out  of 
25)  could  be  considered  as  indicative  of  Mason's  technical 
treatment  throughout  the  book.   He  analyzed  Mendelssohn's 
"Hebrides"  Overture  descriptively  almost  measure  by 
measure. 


It  begins  at  once,  without  slow  introduction, 
with  the  undulating  figure  suggestive  of  the 
ocean.  .  .  .  [Historical  information  follows.] 
Mendelssohn,  who  visited  Fingal's  Cave  in  the 
Hebrides  Islands  when  he  was  twenty,  is  said  to 
have  conceived  this  idea  on  the  spot,  and  to  have 
sketched  the  first  sixteen  bars  of  it  home  in  a 
letter.   Both  the  attractive  melodic  motive  and 
the  accompaniment  figure  ...  in  the  low  strings 
certainly  have  in  them  the  very  pulsation  of  sea 
billows.   At  the  long,  slow,  upward  scales  of 
measures  15  and  19  we  can  almost  feel  the  green 
roller  buoying  up  our  boat.  .  .  .   There  is  a 
fairly  extended  second  development  or  coda, 
reaching  a  new  climax,  but  then  all  quiets  down 
to  a  most  poetic  end  of  plucked  strings  under  a 
single  held  flute  note.   (Mason  &  Mason,  1916, 
pp.  57-59) 


Contemporary  Composers  (Mason,  1918a)  had  fewer 
musical  illustrations  than  the  preceding  books,  though  its 
musical  descriptions  were  just  as  detailed.   The  reader 
would  have  to  have  considerable  knowledge  of  the  scores  if 
one  did  not  have  the  recommended  arrangement  upon  which 
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Mason  baaed  his  measure  by  measure  analysis.   He  used  this 
book  to  descriptively  analyze  some  of  the  major 
compositions  of  Strauss,  Elgar,  Debussy,  and  D'Indy. 

An  example  from  what  Mason  called  Elgar 's  masterpiece, 
the  Symphony  in  A-Flat,  No.  1 ,  op.  553  read: 

The  noble  melody  in  A-flat  major  with  which  the 
symphony  starts,  recurring  in  the  finale,  and 
indeed  the  nucleus  of  the  whole  work,  suggests 
aspiration,  resolute  will,  the  quest  of  the 
Ideal.  .  .  .   The  theme  in  D  minor  .  .  .  the 
second  theme  in  F  major  .  .  .  the  two  middle 
movements  of  the  symphony  are  played  without 
intervening  pause  and  conceived  together. 
Structurally  they  are  an  Inset  between  the  first 
movement  and  the  finale,  contrasting  sharply  with 
them  in  key  as  well  as  in  melodic  material, 
embodying  as  they  do  the  "sharp"  keys  (F-sharp 
minor  and  D  major)  In  opposition  to  the  A-flat 
major  and  d  minor  the  others.  .  .  .   Thus  the 
symphony  as  a  whole  consists  of  two  interlocking 
systems — a  scheme  of  structure  which  gives  it 
both  variety  and  unity  in  the  highest  degree. 
(Mason,  1918a,  pp.  12H-129) 

The  final  book  which  contained  a  considerable  amount 
of  technical  analysis  was  Short  Studies  of  Great 
Masterpieces  (Mason,  1918b).   In  this  text  the  educator 
analyzed  a  single  work  of  a  composer  with  the  exception  of 
Brahms,  who  had  two  works  selected.   The  composers  chosen 
were  D'Indy,  Elgar,  Brahms,  Rimsky-Korsakoff ,  Stanford, 
Franck,  Strauss,  Tschalkowsky ,  Bizet,  Salnt-Sae'ns ,  and 
Dvorak.   Most  analyses  were  made  from  piano  scores,  so  the 
reader,  if  possible,  could  play  the  works. 
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An  example  of  the  author's  analytical  format  may  be 
found  In  his  selection  of  Elgar,  the  "Enigma"  Variations. 
Mason  used  the  arrangement  for  piano  by  the  composer 
himself,  published  by  Novello  and  Company.   (The  cost  In 
1918  was  $1 .75.) 

Mason  began  his  analyses  with  background  information 
of  the  composer  and  the  selected  work.  He  then  described 
the  composition  section  by  section.   A  representative 
sample  follows: 

Variation  VI.   Ysobel.  C  Major.   The  violas 
bring  forward  a  new  and  striking  figure 
characterized  by  a  wide  jump,  and  serving  as  a 
new  counter-subject  to  bits  of  the  original 
theme,  now  heard  from  the  bassoons.   In  the  sixth 
measure  the  motive  of  the  contrast  phrase  joins 
in,  and  the  two  ideas  are  interestingly  developed 
through  the  brief  piece,  which  ends  with  the 
upward  jump  of  the  violas  as  if  in  question. 
(Mason,  1918b,  pp.  16-17) 

In  summary,  Mason  stated  that  his  selection  of  short 
studies  was  to  "show  modern  music,   despite  interesting 
local  variations,  to  be  the  most  glorious  thing  any  art  can 
be,  a  language  of  human  feeling  understood  by  all  men" 
(Mason,  1918b,  p.  152).   The  study  of  music,  however,  from 
a  technical  viewpoint,  may  not  have  been  understood  by  all 
men.   Mason's  prose  may  have  lost  readers  in  some  of  his 
treatment  of  technical  analyses. 

In  conclusion,  as  evidenced  in  the  previous  material, 
it  was  seen  that  Mason  did,  indeed,  have  certain  consistent 
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traits  that  would  Identify  his  writing  style.   He  also  had 
the  tendency  of  repeating  himself  from  book  to  book.   This 
aspect  will  be  observed  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  Six. 
Mason's  literary  style  as  declared  through  the  traits 
described  stamped  his  books  with  a  familiarity,  like  a 
composer's  signature  which  could  identify  the  composer's 
works,  i.e.,  Bernstein's  augmented  fourth,  Copland's 
falling  sixth,  and  Rachmanioff ' s  rhythmic  ending. 

Notes 


1.  The  majority  of  biographical  information  on  Mason  has 
been  gleaned  from  two  primary  sources,  Daniel  G. 
Mason's  (1938)  Music  in  My  Time  and  Other  Reminiscences 
and  Sister  Mary  Justina  Klein's  (1957)  The  Contribution 
of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  to  American  Mu3ic.   Klein's 
dissertation  Included  further  information  from 
interviews  and  letters  on  Mason's  background.   Further 
reference  will  not  be  made  to  these  sources,  except  to 
verify  quotations. 

2.  According  to  Grove's,  Mason  served  as  head  of  the  music 
department  until  1 940,  retiring  in  1912.  Discrepancies 
of  these  dates  exist  in  other  biographical  sources.  It 
Is  the  belief  of  the  present  writer  that  Sister  Klein's 
dates  are  apt  to  be  the  most  accurate  for  she  had 
access  to  Mason's  personal  records. 

3.  Analysis  based  on  arrangement  for  piano  by  S. 
Karg-Elert  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Company. 

4.  Modern  music  to  Mason  in  this  context  meant 
compositions  of  the  later  19th  century. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
MASON'S  VIEWS  AND  OPINIONS  ON  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS 


This  chapter  has  been  divided  into  six  subsections  in 
order  to  show  Mason's,  the  composer/educator/author ,  views 
on  certain  topics.   Selections  have  been  made  from 
representative  works  to  validate  the  inclusion  of  the  topic 
in  the  present  study.   Those  views  to  be  considered  are 
Mason's  pronouncements,  intended  or  not,  on  these  topics: 

1 .  other  composers 

2.  forms  and  genres  included  to  educate  the  lay  reader 

3.  general  topics  of  importance  to  the  author 

4.  major  causes  championed  in  his  writings 

5.  prominent  biases  as  observed  by  the  present 

researcher 

c 

b.   views  of  others  on  Mason's  prose. 

It  is  through  looking  at  the  above  topics  that  research 
question  two  is  to  be  answered. 

Other  Composers 
Historically  speaking,  this  section  may  have  the 
greatest  significance  In  this  research,  for  here  is 
included  the  views  of  a  man,  often  writing  of  his  own 
contemporaries,  from  the  personal  point  of  view  of  a 
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struggling,  and,  at  one  time  publioally  acclaimed, 
composer.   The  psychological  innuendoes  of  such  an  event 
fall  outside  realm  of  this  study;  however,  one  did  not  have 
to  be  a  psychologist  to  observe  Daniel  Gregory  Mason's  own 
predilections  toward  composition  as  evidenced  in  his 
selection  of  composers  and  his  comments  made  forthwith. 

The  composers  dealt  with  will  be  listed 
alphabetically,  beginning  with  the  ones  to  whom  Mason 
devoted  one  or  more  chapters  of  his  books.   Mention  will  be 
made  of  other  composers'  names  that  were  not  accorded  as 
much  attention,  along  with  comments  of  Mason's  on 
contemporary  20th-century  composers. 

Mason  devoted  the  better  part  of  three  chapters  to 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  (1685-1750).   The  Appreciation  of 
Music  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907)  contained  two  chapters,  "The 
Polyphonic  Music  of  Bach"  and  "The  Suite."   A  Guide  to 
Music  for  Beginners  and  Others  (Mason,  1909a)  had  one 
chapter,  "At  a  Piano  Recital — Bach's  Fugues  and  Suites." 
From  Song  to  Symphony  (Mason,  1924)  had  several  pages  on 
Bach  in  the  chapter  "Piano  Music  (The  Smaller  Forms)"  where 
Mason  discussed  the  "Advantages  of  the  Clavichord" 
(pp.  101-105). 

These  are  a  few  representative  quotes  in  which  Mason 
quipped  about  J.  S.  Bach: 


In  the  inventions,  canons,  preludes,  toccatas, 
and  fugues  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  we  get  the 
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first  great  examples  of  polyphony  as  applied,  not 
to  merely  ecclesiastical  music,  but  to  music 
which  by  its  secular  character  and  its  variety  of 
emotional  expression  is  universal  in  scope.  .  .  . 
Such  is  the  ingenuity  and  the  perfection  of 
detail  in  Bach's  works  in  the  polyphonic  style 
that  a  life-time  might  be  spent  in  studying 
them.   (Mason  &  Surette,  1907,  p.  33) 

Bach's  daring  has  been  the  subject  of  the  endless 
admiration  of  students.   Especially  in  the  matter 
of  harmony  he  did  things  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  .  .  .  that  whole  schools  of  composers 
band  together  with  a  sense  of  revolutionary 
courage  to  do  in  the  twentieth  century.  He  is 
truly  one  of  the  most  modern  of  composers,  and 
will  always  remain  so.   (Mason  &  Surette,  1907, 
p.  M) 

If  you  look  at  the  programme  of  a  recital  by  any 
of  the  great  pianists  of  the  day  you  will  very 
likely  find  that  the  first  name  on  it  is  that 
most  noble  and  honorable  of  all  musical  names — 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach.   (Mason,  1909a,  p.  114) 

This  quote  almost  reflects  Mason's  own  standing  as  a 
struggling  composer:   "He  lived  quietly,  troubled  by  no 
desire  to  be  famous  or  rich  like  the  other  great  musician 
of  his  day,  Handel,  but  striving  only  to  make  his  music  as 
beautiful  as  possible"  (Mason,  1909a,  p.  123). 

The  next  quote  also  reflects  Mason's  supposition  that 
music  should  be  for  art's  sake,  not  for  commercial  or 
programmatic  reasons.   A  point  elaborated  further  in  the 
chapter.   "In  all  Bach's  music  is  thi3  sense  of  utterance, 
of  something  weighty  and  significant  being  said;  and  his 
nature  13  so  many-sided,  his  sympathy  so  universal"  (Mason, 
1924,  p.  104). 
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So  typical  of  Mason  is  the  act  of  negatively 
commenting  on  one  composer,  while  upholding  the  pedestal  of 
another: 

A  more  or  less  external  music  like  Liszt's,  that 
depends  mostly  on  obvious  surface  effects,  can  be 
played  academically  without  entirely  losing  its 
interest;  but  Bach,  who  is  so  throbbingly  alive, 
so  palpitating  with  emotion,  requires  for 
sympathetic  interpretation  an  imagination 
quickened  with  some  of  the  deep  human  sympathy  of 
his  own.   (Mason,  1924,  p,  105) 

Ludwig  von  Beethoven  (1770-1827)  was  probably  one  of 
the  pinnacles  in  Mason's  ideal  for  a  composer.  His  second 
book,  Beethoven  and  His  Forerunners  (Mason.  1904)  included 
two  chapters  on  the  man;  The  Appreciation  of  Music  (Mason  & 
Surette,  1907)  contained  four;  A  Guide  to  Music  for 
Beginners  and  Others  (Mason,  1909a)  had  two  chapters;  From 
Song  to  Symphony  (Mason,  1924)  had  one;  and  The  Dilemma  of 
American  Music  (Mason,  1928)  had  five  chapters  on  various 
aspects  of  the  composer.   In  addition,  many  passing  remarks 
in  the  other  books  were  made  in  reference  to  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Brahms. 

Mason  began  with  a  case  for  hereditary  tendencies: 
"No  man  ever  existed  who  wa3  more  intensely  individual  than 
Beethoven;  yet  many  of  the  trait3  .  .  .  were  undoubtedly 
derived  from  earlier,  and  quite  undistinguished,  members  of 
his  family"  (Mason,  1904,  p.  253). 
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This  conclusion  on  Beethoven's  character  was  derived 
from  Mason's  reading  of  the  source  "Beethoven  et  Wagner. 
Essais  d'Histoire  et  de  Critique  Musicales"  (written  by 
Teodor  de  Wyzewa,  in  Paris,  1898): 


Combined  with  the  mental  originality,  the  habit 
of  deciding  all  questions  for  himself  and  as  if 
they  had  never  before  received  solutions,  which 
made  Beethoven  so  pronounced  a  non-conformist  in 
all  matters  from  his  toilet  to  his  religion,  was 
a  physical  peculiarity  that  underlay  much  of  what 
was  grotesque  about  him.   This  was  the  nervous 
irritability  inherited  from  his  grandmother.   His 
moodiness,  his  sudden  alternations  of  depressed 
and  excited  states,  his  bursts  of  uncontrollable 
anger,  his  wild  and  practical  jokes,  were  almost 
beyond  doubt  the  result  of  an  unstable  nervous 
system,   (cited  in  Mason,  1901,  p.  272) 


Mason  often  showed  his  penchant  for  form  and, 
consequently,  "beauty"  in  comments  such  as 

Beethoven  the  musician  is  equally  remarkable  for 
two  qualities,  eloquence  of  expression  and  beauty 
of  form,  which  in  his  best  works  are  always  held 
in  an  exact  and  firmly  controlled  balance. 
(Mason,  1904,  p.  295) 

Before  Beethoven  music  was  already  an  art;  with 
him  it  becomes  also  a  language.   (Mason,  1904, 
p.  299) 

Beauty,  in  the  great  compositions  of  his  prime, 
is  therefore  as  omnipresent  as  expression;  and 
their  supreme  greatness  is  in  fact  due  to  the 
perfect  balance.   (Mason,  1904,  p.  322) 

Below  are  some  comments  by  Mason  on  Beethoven's 
style.   On  the  "Pathetique, "  Piano  Sonata,  op.  13,  Mason 
stated: 
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In  the  measure  following  169,  comes  one  of  those 
Inimitably  hushed,  mysterious  passages  so 
peculiar  to  Beethoven,  through  which,  like 
fountains  from  a  sombre  pool,  rise  fragments  of 
the  first  theme.   (Mason  &  Surette,  1907,  p.  170) 

The  "Path^tique"  illustrates  most  vividly  the 
general  truths  about  Its  composer's  first 
period.  .  .  .   The  similarity  to  the  style  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart  is  most  striking.   Not  only  do 
we  find  the  general  types  of  structure  developed 
by  them  applied  .  .  .  ,  but  there  are  many 
details  of  style,  such  as  the  accompaniment 
figures  and  the  ornamentation,  which  recall 
them.   Yet  the  strings,  so  to  speak,  [Daniel 
Gregory  Mason  idiom]  are  all  tightened,  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  flabbiness  or  diffuseness, 
everything  irrelevant  is  omitted.   (Mason  & 
Surette,  1907,  p.  171) 


The  following  are  quotes  concerning  Beethoven's  overall 
style  characteristics: 


And  then,  one  of  the  sudden  fortissimos  Beethoven 
loved  so  well.   (Mason  &  Surette,  1907,  p.  174) 

One  peculiarity  of  Beethoven's  music  ...  is  a 
unity  and  conciseness  of  style  notably  superior 
to  that  of  Mozart  .  .  .  many  themes  lack  the 
perfect  balance  of  phrases  found  in  Mozarts's. 
(Mason  &   Surette,  1907,  p.  179) 

The  themes  in  Beethoven's  finest  works  are  not 
only  hammered  out,  as  It  were,  from  the  rough 
metal,  but  we  may  say  of  then — as  we  cannot  say 
of  those  of  Haydn's  and  Mozart's — that  they  are 
pregnant  with  possibilities  which  are  not  fully 
realized  until  the  composition  is  finished. 
(Mason  &  Surette,  1907,  p.  187) 

He  was  particularly  fond  of  leaving  his  listeners 
until  the  last  moment  in  doubt  of  the  ultimate 
conclusion  of  a  passage,  leading  them  away  from 
his  point  and  coming  back  to  it  by  an  unexpected 
modulation  or  turn  of  phrase.   (Mason  &  Surette, 
1907,  p.  196) 
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One  prominent  characteristic  .  .  .  was  his 
humor.   (Mason  &  Surette,  1907,  p.  205) 

In  A  Guide  to  Music  for  Beginners  and  Others  the  author 
included  this  advice  to  listening  to  Beethoven: 

If  you  wish  to  perceive  the  elastic  meter,  the 
constantly  shifting  outline,  the  endless  variety 
of  rhythm,  resulting  in  perfect  unity,  of 
Beethoven's  melodies;  if  you  would  grasp  the 
wonderful  symmetry  of  his  pieces  as  a  whole, 
seeing  the  relation  of  part  to  part,  binding 
together  in  your  memory  what  comes  to  your  ear 
only  a  bit  at  a  time;  if  you  would  feel  at  home 
in  these  temples  and  cathedrals  of  tone,  where 
every  column  has  its  purpose  and  the  curve  of 
each  arch  is  answered  in  another;  if,  in  a  word, 
you  would  understand  that  beauty  of  form  which  is 
to  the  emotions  of  Beethoven's  music  what  a 
perfect  body  is  to  a  noble  soul,  you  must  listen 
with  your  minds  as  well  as  your  ears,  and  you 
must  return  again  and  again  to  the  words  of  a 
great  poet,  and  find  each  time  in  them  a  new 
depth  of  meaning.   (Mason,  1909a,  p.  136) 

Beethoven's  nine  symphonies  .  .  .  are  in  music 
something  like  what  Shakespeare's  plays,  or 
Thackeray's  novels,  are  in  English  literature. 
(Mason,  1909a,  p.  1 61 ) 

In  the  two  qualities  which  our  minds  require  In 
all  artistic  designs,  unity  and  variety, 
Beethoven  is  equally  successful.   (Mason,  1909a, 
p.  170) 

Other  examples  from  Mason's  books  include 


Beethoven,    however,    was   a  many-sided   genius. 
(Mason,    1924,    p.    220) 

More   intellectual    [than   syncopations]    i3   that 
playing  with   hidden   tone-relationships   which   Is 
so   frequent    in  all    the   symphonies,    and   indeed    in 
everything   Beethoven  wrote.      (Mason,    1928, 
p.    268) 
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Nothing  is  greater  in  Beethoven  than  his  great 

scherzos,  just  as  nothing  is  greater  in 

Shakespeare  than  his  clown  scenes."  (Mason, 
1928,  p.  280) 


Mason  made  an  admission  to  modern  music: 


So  vital  was  expression  to  Beethoven  that  he 
spared  himself  no  pains  to  perfect  it.   In  this 
aspect  of  its  painstaking  art  his  work  should  be 
a  particularly  salutary  lesson  to  our  hasty, 
careless  and  superficial  modern  ways.   His  art 
was  anything  but  half-baked  and  jerry-built  as  so 
much  of  ours  is.   (Mason,  1928,  p.  287) 


Mason  paid  tribute  to  Beethoven  thusly: 


Few  composers  have  been  so  universal  in  their 
sympathies.   No  man  was  less  snobbish,  less  what 
is  called  a  "high-brow,"  than  he.   (Mason,  1928, 
p.  290) 

No,  Beethoven's  music,  like  all  good  music,  is 
neither  for  high-brows  nor  low-brows,  but  for  all 
sincere  intelligent  men  and  women.  ...   We  are 
proclaiming  that  what  we  fundamentally  and 
permanently  like  in  music  ...  is  noble  and  deep 
feeling  expressed  in  beautiful  and  enduring 
forms — and  that  such  is  the  music  of  Beethoven. 
(Mason,  1 928,  p.  291) 

And  so  Beethoven  became  a  master,  his  work  lives, 
and  his  life  widens  into  a  mighty  stream. 
(Mason,  1928,  p.  299) 


Besides  the  author's  constant  reference  to  Beethoven 
being  the  supreme  master  and  other  such  superlatives,  Mason 
also  made  an  abundant  number  of  remarks  referring  to  the 
sketchbooks  kept  by  the  composer  and  edited  by  Gustave 
Nottebohm:   "His  sketchbooks,  to  be  sure,  edited  by 
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Nottebohm,  have  long  afforded  extraordinary  witness  to  his 
indefatigable  search  for  perfection"  (Mason,  1928,  p.  249). 

Other  such  remarks  were  found  in  the  same  book  on 
pp.  259  and  298.   Further  references  were  made  in  Artistic 
Ideal3  (Mason,  1927,  p.  80),  The  Appreciation  of  Music 
(Mason  &  Surette,  1907,  pp.  162,  180),  and  Beethoven  and 
His  Forerunners  (Mason,  1901,  pp.  281,  305). 

Hector  Berlioz  (1803-1869)  was  given  a  chapter  in 
Romantic  Composers  (Mason.  1906)  and  Great  Modern  Composers 
(Mason  &  Mason,  1916).   Brief  mention  of  the  man's 
relationship  to  program  music  occurred  in  A  Guide  to  Music 
for  Beginners  and  Others  (Mason,  1909a)  and  one  line  was 
found  in  From  Song  to  Symphony  (Mason,  1924). 

When  Mason  wrote  of  French  composers  one  could  see  the 
author's  Anglo-Saxon  bias: 

This  insistence  on  the  letter  is  quite 
instinctive  with  Berlioz.   In  the  first  place,  he 
was  a  Frenchman;  and  the  French  have  a  genius  for 
the  concrete,  and  in  music  have  shown  their  bias 
by  approaching  it  always  from  the  dramatic, 
histrionic  point  of  view.   Opera  is  the  norm  of 
music  to  the  Frenchman.   For  him,  music 
originates  in  the  opera-house,  quite  as 
inevitably  as  for  the  German  it  originates  in  the 
concert  room.   Berlioz's  "symphonies,"  therefore, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  took  the  form  of  operas, 
with  the  characters  and  action  suppressed  or 
relegated  to  the  imagination.   (Mason,  1906, 
p.  25) 

Something  of  the  quandary  .  .  .  must  perhaps 
always  be  experienced  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  who 
tries  to  understand  the  French  attitude  toward 
life  or  art,  so  essentially  different  are  the  two 
types  of  temperament  .  .  .  such  thoughts  are 
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bound  to  occur  to  the  candid  critic  of  that 
singular  man,  that  quintessential  Frenchman, 
Hector  Berlioz.   On  first  acquaintance  he  seems  a 
creature  of  postures  and  pretense,  grandiloquent, 
artificial,  specious.   He  resorts  to  any  means  ot 
make  an  impression.  ...   He  lives,  speaks, 
writes,  composes,  only  in  the  interest  of  his 
carefully  laid  plot  to  be  unprecedented.   (Mason, 
1906,  pp.  256-258) 


Mason  stated  that  Berlioz's  humor  and  wit,  which 
appeared  in  his  prose,  were  heightened  in  his  music,  as 
evidenced  in  the  account  of  his  love  affairs  ("Symphonle 
Fantastlque") ,  and  that  he  went  one  step  beyond 
communicating  his  real  feelings  in  their  simplicity  to 
projecting  them  in  a  dramatic  rendition.   A  fact  that  would 
cause  Mason,  the  purest,  to  not  enjoy  Berlioz's  music.   The 
symphony  was  presented  to  use  thusly: 


with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  which  he  is 
capable.   Not  truth  to  inner  experience,  but 
vividness  of  external  effect,  is  his 
ideal.  .  .  .   The  brilliant  performance  of  rather 
specious  undertakings—that  is  Berlioz's  artistic 
cue.   (Mason,  1906,  p.  276) 

Mason  reiterated  several  times  Berlioz's  preoccupation 


with  spectacular  effect  rather  than  musical 
beauty.   (Mason,  1906,  p.  281) 

The  mere  noise  resorted  to  by  the  composer  in 
tuning  his  drums  ...  in  order  to  imitate 
thunder.   (Mason,  1906,  p.  281) 


The  harmony  was  often  combined, 
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so  Incongruously  a3  to  obliterate  all  sense  of 
tonality  and  to  generate  merely  a  feeling  of 
haste  and  confusion.   (Mason,  1906,  p.  282) 

His  melodies  however  they  may  lack  lyrical 
quality,  are  always  of  definite  contour  and 
arresting  individuality,  and  frequently  of  an  odd 
half-insidious,  half-challenging  appeal.   (Mason, 
1906,  p.  282) 

Thanks  to  [his]  sense  of  rhythm  he  entirely 
avoided  those  wall-paper  patterns  which  make  much 
of  the  music  of  romanticism  so  formally 
montonous,  and  he  attained  often  a  splendidly 
complex,  though  generally  slightly  mechanical, 
organization  of  phrases.   (Mason,  1906,  p.  283) 


As  a  master  of  orchestration,  his 


love  of  the  bizarre  and  the  unusual  led  him  often 
to  employ  rare  instruments,  or  to  use  the 
ordinary  ones  in  freakish  ways.   (Mason,  1906, 
p.  285) 


Characteristic  of  the  French  style,  which  Mason  did  not 
point  out,  he  commented  on  Berlioz's  score  writing: 

His  scores  are  apt  to  look  rather  empty,  because 
he  allows  so  many  instruments  to  remain  silent; 
but  they  do  not  sound  empty,  for  each  tone  is 
placed  where  it  will  "tell"  to  the  utmost,  yet 
without  blurring  any  other.   (Mason,  1906, 
p.  288) 

Mason's  criticized  Berlioz's  style  thusly: 

His  music  is  almost  always  interesting  rather 
than  beautiful;  he  lets  our  attention  dissipate 
itself  upon  picturesque  details,  instead  of 
seizing  and  concentrating  it  by  the  grandeur  of 
his  design,  the  symmetry  of  hi3  forms,  the  logic 
of  their  evolution.  ...   He  cares  less  for 
purity  than  for  pungency  of  style.   (Mason,  1906, 
p.  289) 
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Mason  concluded  that  the  composer's  shortcomings  were  not 
accidental,  but  lay  deep  in  "his  peculiar  temperament,"  hia 
Inclination  to  the  "grotesque"  (1906,  p.  294). 

In  A  Guide  to  Mu3lc  for  Beginners  and  Others  (Mason, 
1909a)  the  author  reiterated  the  same  thoughts  as  above  on 
program  music,  style,  and  the  French  qualities. 

The  real  pioneer,  the  first  composer  who  devoted 
himself  almost  entirely  to  this  way  of  working 
(program  music)  was  Hector  Berlioz,  a 
Frenchman.   Like  most  of  his  countrymen,  he  had  a 
keener  sense  of  the  dramatic  or  story-telling 
side  of  art  than  of  general  expression  and  formal 
beauty.   His  melodies  are  odd,  distorted, 
rambling,  his  harmony  is  often  thin  and 
strained--the  chords  do  not  flow  naturally  one 
into  another;  almost  the  only  branch  of  pure 
music  in  which  he  shows  mastery  is  orchestration, 
for  which  he  had  a  delicate  and  sure  instinct. 
(pp.  189-190) 

Mary  L.  Mason  provided  the  biographical  information  in 
Great  Modern  Composers  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916);  however,  the 
overall  tone  was  the  same  as  the  previous  two  books  in 
discussing  his  "Symphonie  Fanta3tique, "  a  line  or  two  on 
Romeo  and  Juliet  intertwined  with  comments  of  Wagner  on 
Berlioz's  approach  to  program  music.   Mason  concluded  the 
chapter  with  these  words: 

Whether  so  extreme  a  realism  as  his  is  justified 
by  the  nature  of  music  will  always  remain  a 
debated  question.   But  no  one  can  deny  the 
greatness  of  his  incidental  service  to  his  art  in 
breaking  the  narrow  bonds  of  conservatism  with 
which  it  was  confined,  and  opening  up  new 
possibilities  in  the  form  and  texture  of  music. 
Whether  his  particular  ideas  shall  form  a 
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permanent  contribution  to  musical  art  or  not,  his 
place  as  a  contributor  to  the  unceasing  progress 
of  art  is  secure,   (p.  82) 

Johannes  Brahms  (1833-1897)  was  probably  Mason's  most 
admired  composer.   The  author  was  24  when  Brahms  died.   His 
uncle,  William  Mason,  told  stories  of  meeting  with  the  man 
and  recounted  the  details  to  his  nephew;  Daniel  Gregory 
passed  them  along  in  his  first  book,  From  Grieg  to  Brahms 
(Mason,  1902).   The  treatment  of  composers  in  this  book  was 
from  a  descriptive  view  of  their  lives  and  overall 
compositional  styles  rather  than  from  a  discussion  of 
individual  works.   Brahms  was  given  one  chapter.   The 
chapter  on  Brahms  in  Great  Modern  Composers  (Mason  &  Mason, 
1916)  dealt  with  two  works,  his  Ballade,  Opus  10,  Mo.  1  and 
the  Symphony  No.  2  in  D  Ma.lor,  Opus  73.   Two  chapters  were 
devoted  to  the  composer  in  Short  Studies  of  Great 
Masterpieces  (Mason,  1918b)  in  the  discussion  of  his 
Symphony  No.  3  in  F  Ma.jor,  Opus  90  and  the  Academic 
Festival  Overture,  Opus  80.   A  small  section,  under  the 
topic  of  modern  performances,  was  Included  on  Brahms  in 
both  A  Guide  to  Music  for  Beginners  and  Others  (Mason, 
1909a)  and  From  Song  to  Symphony  (Mason.  1924).   The 
culmination  of  Mason's  Interest  in  Brahms  evolved  into  the 
text  The  Chamber  Music  of  Brahms  (Mason,  1933). 
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Mason  began  his  tribute  as  follows: 


Of  all  the  figures  of  modern  muslo,  brilliant  and 
varied  as  they  are,  impressing  one  with  the  many- 
sidedness  and  wide  scope  of  the  art,  there  is 
perhaps  only  one,  that  of  Johannes  Brahms,  which 
conveys  the  sense  of  satisfying  poise,  self- 
control  and  sanity.  ...   He  excels  all  his 
contemporaries  in  soundness  and  universality. 
(Mason,  1902,  p.  175) 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  unique  greatness  of 
Brahms  depends  more  on  this  emotional 
wholesomeness  and  simplicity  or  on  the 
intellectural  breadth  and  synthetic  power  with 
which  it  is  combined  [musician  or  man].   (Mason, 
1902,  p.  176) 

Like  Bach  and  Beethoven,  he  spanned  the  whole 
range  of  human  interests.   (Mason,  1902,  p.  177) 

The  vitality  of  his  relation  with  the  past  is 
nowhere  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  his 
indebtedness  to  the  two  greatest  masters  of  pure 
music,  Bach  and  Beethoven.  He  has  gathered  up 
the  threads  of  their  dissimilar  styles,  and 
knitted  them  into  one  solid  fabric.  .  .  .   His 
skill  as  a  contrapuntist  is  as  notable  as  hi3 
command  of  structure  ...  he  remains  personal 
and  genuine  while  becoming  universal  in  scope,  he 
is  the  true  heir  and  comrade  of  Bach  and 
Beethoven.   (Mason,  1902,  pp.  197-198) 


And  that  is  why  we  have  to  consider  him  the 

greatest  composer  of  his  time,  even  though  in 

particular  departments  he  must  take  a  place 

second  to  others.   (Mason,  1902,  p.  201) 


"After  Twenty-Five  Years"  Mason  reflected  on  his 
comments  in  his  first  book.   His  assessment  of  Brahms  was 
firm.   He  said  that  some  say, 


nowadays,  Brahms  is  too  romantic,  even 
Victorian.   But  this  need  cause  his  admirers  no 
dismay.   An  age  of  irony  and  sophistication  can 
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no  more  kill  his  music  than  one  of  lethargy  and 
inattention.   Fashions  pass,  but  greatness 
survives.   Work  in  which  there  is  such  a  wealth 
and  variety  of  beauty  as  there  is  in  his  does  not 
die.   (Mason,  1902,  p.  255) 

The  greatest  masters  of  form  like  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Brahms.   (Mason,  1909a,  p.  76) 

Once  again,  Mason  touted: 

One  of  the  most  important  of  modern  composers, 
perhaps  the  only  one  who  in  nobility  of  style  and 
mastery  of  musical  architecture  approaches 
Beethoven's  level,  is  Johannes  Brahms.  .  .  . 
(1909a,  p.  181) 

Some  said  Brahms  was  dull,  dry,  and  old-fashioned. 
Mason  explained  that  the  composer  cared  little  for 
"effects"  and  that  "he  used  his  head  in  music  quite  as  much 
as  his  heart"  (Mason,  1909a,  p.  182). 

In  Great  Modern  Composers  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  Mason 
began  with  this  assumption  due  to  nationality: 

The  witticism  that  Tschaikowsky ' s  music  sounds 
better  than  it  is,  while  Brahms's  is  better  than 
it  sounds,  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
with  the  German  the  thought  comes  first,  instead 
of  modifying  it3elf  to  suit  sonorities  and 
technique.   (Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  p.  186) 

On  the  Ballade,  Op.  10,  No.  1  the  educator  stated  this 
about  Brahms's  style: 

the  student  will  notice  the  diatonic,  almost 
folk-like  character  of  the  melody,  and  the 
simplicity,  yet  expressiveness,  of  the  harmony. 
(Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  p.  189) 
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Short  Studies  of  Great  Masterpieces  (Mason  &  Mason, 
1916)  provided  the  reader  with  a  descriptive  analysis  of 
the  two  works  mentioned  earlier.  Mason  gave  fleeting 
reference  to  the  character  of  Brahms,  but  not  as  in-depth 
comments  as  in  the  case  of  aforementioned  quotes. 

Another  reference  to  the  folk-like  character  of  the 
composer's  style  can  be  found  in  this  quote:   "Brahms, 
always  devoted  to  the  simple  beauties  of  German  folk-song" 
(Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  p.  140). 

In  conclusion  of  Brahms,  this  statement  showed  Mason's 
own  philosophy  toward  compositional  goals: 

Indeed,  Brahms  seems  in  general  to  be  the 
composer  who  in  all  branches  of  chamber  mu3ic  has 
best  succeeded  in  combining  modern  richness  and 
warmth  of  color  with  classic  moderation  of  style, 
reticence  of  sentiment,  and  beauty  of  texture. 
(Mason,  1924,  p.  178) 

Fr£de"ric  Chopin  (1810-1849)  was  described  in  one 
chapter  in  Romantic  Composers  (Mason,  1906),  one  chapter  in 
Great  Modern  Composers  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916),  and  given  a 
small  section  in  A  Guide  to  Music  for  Beginners  and  Others 
(Mason,  1909a)  and  From  Song  to  Symphony  (Mason.  1924). 
Mason  viewed  the  Polish  composer,  thusly: 

As  Palestrlna,  Bach  and  Beethoven  reflect  in 
their  musical  individualities  the  technique  of 
the  chorus,  the  organ,  and  the  orchestra,  so 
Chopin  is  in  a  large  measure  a  resultant  of  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  most  influential  of 
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modern  instruments,  the  pianoforte.   (Mason, 
1906,  pp.  199-200) 


In  discussing  a  piano  accompaniment,  the  author 
presented  a  perspective  of  a  composer  in  writing  of 
harmonic  movement: 


The  Mozart  example  is  rudimentary — the  device 
[Alberti  Bass]  at  its  lowest  terms.   In  the 
Beethoven  passage  the  chords  are  placed  too  low; 
they  sound  muddy,  opaque,  inelastic.   In  the 
Schubert  passage  the  sonority  is  better,  but  the 
figures  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  very  difficult 
to  play  [hand  jump  to  large  In  the  middle  of  each 
measure].   Chopin,  .  .  .  avoids  muddiness  by 
clustering  the  harmony  fairly  high,  at  the  same 
time  gets  a  sufficient  bass  for  his  chords,  which 
he  Is  able  to  do  by  covering  a  great  deal  of 
ground  in  each  figure,  and  in  spite  of  the  wide 
space  traversed  on  the  keyboard  respects  the 
comfort  of  the  player  by  not  requiring  any  sudden 
leaps.   It  is  further  more  worthy  of  note  that  by 
introducing  two  tones  foreign  to  the  harmony  (the 
fourth  and  the  sixteenth)  he  gains  a  richness  of 
sound  lacking  In  the  other  examples.   (Mason, 
1906,  p.  205) 


Mason  also  assumed  the  reader  had  a  firm  background  in 
Chopin's  works  by  this  comment: 


In  order  to  really  appreciate  it  we  should  have 
to  examine  those  nocturnes,  say,  like  the  second, 
third,  seventh,  and  eighth,  In  which  with  the 
left  hand  unaided  he  supplies  a  good  firm  bass 
and  an  Intricate  texture  of  accompaniment. 
(Mason,  1906,  p.  205) 


On  style,  he  noted: 


Now  Chopin  is  one  of  the  supreme  masters  in  the 
coloristio  use  of  the  dissonance.   (Mason,  1906, 
P.  211) 
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To  play  him  too  distinctly  is  as  fatal  an  error 
as  to  examine  a  charcoal  sketch  with  a  magnifying 
glass,  ...   If  a  Bach  fugue  and  a  Mozart 
quartet  are  the  steel  engravings  of  music, 
Chopin's  pieces  are  its  impressionistic  paintings 
and  pastels.   (Mason,  1906,  p.  221) 

The  minute  discrimination  which  made  him 
unpleasantly  conscious  of  all  that  was  vulgar, 
crude,  and  ugly  in  human  nature,  also  enabled  him 
to  winnow  out  unerringly,  from  his  musical 
resources,  all  trite  formulae,  all  hackneyed 
conventional  progressions,  all  threadbare 
adornments,  and  so  to  attain  a  marvelous 
individuality  and  distinction  of  style.   (Mason. 
1906,  p.  235) 

In  the  works  of  his  prime  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  masters  of  expressive  harmony. 
(Mason,  1906,  p.  245) 

Of  the  masters  of  this  glowing  modern  style,  the 
greatest  is  no  doubt  Fr6de>ic  Chopin.  .  .  . 
Though  born  in  Poland  .  .  .  Chopin  lived  most  of 
his  life  in  Paris,  where  he  was  a  fashionable 
teacher  and  pianist,  .  .  .   Exquisite  taste,  a 
sensitiveness  almost  unhealthy,  a  love  of 
perfection,  and  dissatisfaction  with  anything 
short  of  it — these  were  the  chief  characteristics 
of  Chopin.   (Mason,  1909a,  pp.  138-139) 

It  is  In  beauty  of  form  that  he  falls 
short.  ...   He  probably  knew  by  instinct  where 
his  weakness  lay,  for  he  confines  himself  in  most 
of  his  work  to  short  pieces  in  simple  two-part  or 
three-part  forms.   (Mason,  1909a,  p.  1 41 ) 

Mason  carried  the  last  quote  one-step  further  in  Great 
Modern  Composers: 


Chopin  never  became  a  master  of  counterpoint  or 
of  the  larger  forms  of  musical  composition,  he 
worked  out  for  himself,  in  a  limited  field,  a 
peculiarly  perfect  musical  expression.   (Mason  & 
Mason,  1916,  p.  98) 
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In  a  Bach  fugue  every  note  is  important  and  must 
be  completely  rendered;  in  a  Chopin  nocturne  many 
notes  are  only  for  color  and  must  be  kept  in  the 
background.  .  .  .   The  steel  engraver  aims  always 
at  distinctness,  but  the  pastel  worker  has  a 
different  standard  and  often  blurs  his  outlines 
so  that  they  fade  almost  imperceptibly  into  each 
other.   So  the  player  of  Chopin  .  .  .  must  have 
the  intelligence  and  courage  to  merge  dozens  of 
notes,  by  means  of  an  unindividualizlng  touch  and 
a  lavish  pedal,  into  one  vague  complex  of 
sound.   (Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  p.  106) 

The  admiration  that  all  serious  musicians  feel 
for  Chopin,  to  say  nothing  of  his  immense 
popularity  with  the  public,  shows  that  he  is  one 
of  the  great  melodi3ts--indeed,  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest.   (Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  p.  108) 

In  From  Song  to  Symphony  one  found  the  author 
describing  the  nature  of  composers  as  virile  and 
thoughtful,  as  Schumann  and  his  followers  and  as  Brahms  and 
Franck,  while  Chopin  was  described  as,  "on  the  whole  of  a 
more  sensitive,  fine,  almost  feminine  (though  not 
effeminate)  constitution,  and  preferred  more  delicate  and 
subtle  effects"  (Mason,  1924,  p.  112). 

Mason  also  stated,  "The  practice  of  the  greatest 
composers,  such  as  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Brahms  would 
suggest  that  there  is  no  harm  in  the  exhibition  of  skill, 
so  long  as  it  is  combined  with  a  certain  degree  of  musical 
interest"  (1  924,  p.  149). 

His  comments  on  Claude  Debussy  (1862-1918)  were  not  as 
warm.   Although  he  credited  Chopin's  use  of  the  pdeal  as  a 
pre-Impressionlstic  technique,  his  thoughts  on 
Impressionism  left  much  to  be  desired.   Great  Modern 
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Composers  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916)  and  Contemporary  Composers 
(Mason,  1918a)  featured  one  chapter  on  Debussy,  and  From 
Song  to  Symphony  (Mason,  1921)  had  a  small  section  under 
piano  music. 


He  is  often  fancifully  called,  a  painter  of  tone- 
pictures,  a  suggester  of  moods,  rather  than  a 
maker  of  music.   (Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  p.  219) 

He  reveals  a  preference  for  the  vague,  the 
mystical,  the  elusive,  as  best  suited  to  evoke  at 
once  that  state  of  reverie  or  day-dreaming  in  the 
listener,  that  preoccupation  with  his  own  moods 
rather  than  with  objective  beauty  in  the  work  of 
art,  at  which  symbolism  aims.   (Mason  &  Mason, 
1916,  p.  219) 

Debussy's  musical  imagination  is  essentially 
homophonic:   just  as  we  saw  that  he  makes  his 
single  melodies  as  brief  and  musically  primitive 
as  possible,  so  he  instinctively  makes  his 
harmony  in  block3  supporting  the  single  melody, 
instead  of  weaving  it  out  of  cooperating  melodies 
as  composers  more  bent  on  music  and  less  on 
sensuous  charm  usually  do.   (Mason  &  Mason,  1916. 
p.  224) 


In  describing  Debussy's  use  of  the  whole-tone  scale  the 
author  compared  it  to  the  analogy  of  an  Irishman  who 
preferred  a  railroad  accident  to  a  collision  at  sea,  "for 
if  one  was  wrecked  on  land,  one  knows  where  one  is,  but  if 
wrecked  at  sea,  where  would  one  be?"   (Mason  &  Mason,  1916, 
p.  226). 

Mason  concluded  his  analysis  of  Debussy  thusly: 

Although  the  slightness  of  his  musical  thought 
reduces  the  intellectual  and  emotional  appeal  of 
his  music,  and  makes  it  not  wear  very  well,  no 
composer,  in  an  age  given  to  delicate  trifling 
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and  the  search  for  new  sensations,  has  achieved  a 
more  subtle  charm,  a  more  varied  palette  of  half- 
tones and  delicious  tonal  nuances,  than  he. 
(Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  p.  228). 


The  author  opened  his  chapter  on  Debussy  in 
Contemporary  Composers  by  questioning  the  popularity  of  the 
composer's  piano  pieces  and  "elusive"  songs,  calling  him 
the  musical  fad  of  the  century,  as  he  degraded  Grieg  in  the 
same  breath: 


They  have  been  heard,  with  a  delight  agreeably 
mixed  with  bewilderment,  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
the  whole  world,  just  as  Grieg's  were  at  a 
slightly  earlier  period;  and  like  Grieg,  their 
author  has  become  the  idol  of  the  amateur. 
(Mason,  1918a,  p.  135) 


Mason  then  stated  that  Debussy's  popularity  was  due  to 
giving  the  audience  what  they  wanted,  not  intentionally, 
but  because  he  was  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 
He  appealed  to  the  "modern  preference  of  sensation  to 
thought  and  emotion,  and  of  subjective  day-dreaming  to  the 
impersonal  perception  of  beauty"  (Mason,  1918a,  p.  139). 

His  ambiguous  style  as  far  as  melody  and  rhythm 
bothered  Mason's  aesthetic  belief;  the  elusiveness  of  his 
harmonies  was  equally  troubling.   The  author  re-iterated 
his  opinion  that  Debussy  was  only  a  painter  of  "mood" 
pictures  and  3aid: 
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From  this  point  of  view  symbolism  is  the  type  of 
art  which  most  appeals  to  the  inartistic,  and 
Debussy  is  the  musician  moat  beloved  by  the 
unmusical.   (Mason,  1918a,  p.  142) 

He  is  a  miracle  of  deftness  in  the  purveying  of 
musical  sweets.   This  is  admitted  even  by  his 
detractors,  who  cannot  deny  the  seductiveness 
with  which  his  music  woos  the  physical 
ear,  ...   If  we  adopt,  at  least  tentatively, 
this  frankly  sensuous  and  hedonistic  view  of 
music,  we  shall  find  much  to  admire  in  Debussy. 
(Mason,  1918a,  pp.  143-144) 


On  the  other  hand,  he  did  give  Debussy  some  credit, 
"Debussy  has  probably  brought  more  talent  and  originality 
to  the  elaboration  of  this  method  of  writing  for  the  piano 
than  any  other  composer  since  Chopin  and  Schumann"  (Mason, 
1918a,  p.  146). 

Then  he  concluded  that  Debussy's  charm  justified  his 
popularity,  but  it  would  be 

regrettable  if  the  student  of  modern  French 
music,  satisfied  with  this  charm,  were  to  neglect 
the  less  popular  but  more  virile,  more  profound, 
and  more  spiritual  music  of  Clsar  Franck,  Ernest 
Chausson,  and  Vincent  d'Indy.   (Mason,  1918a, 
p.  151) 

If  Mason's  treatment  of  Debussy  seemed  to  differ 
between  books,  the  second  being  more  harsh  or  blunt,  It 
could  be  explained  by  a  footnote  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
(Mason's  book  was  published  in  July,  1918),  i.e.,  Debussy 
died  in  Paris,  March  26,  1918. 

Mason's  treatment  of  Vincent  d'Indy  (1851-1931)  has  an 
interesting  twist,  3ince  the  French  composer  was  Mason's 
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teacher.   The  chapter  on  d'lndy  In  Contemporary  Composers 
(Mason,  1918a)  was  a  lengthy  73  pages.   Short  Studies  In 
Great  Masterpieces  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916)  had  one  chapter  on 
the  Frenchman,  as  did  Music  A3  a  Humanity  (Mason.  1921)  and 
The  Dilemma  of  American  Music  (Mason,  1928).   There  was  a 
short  section  In  From  Song  to  Symphony  (Mason,  1921). 
Mason  analyzed  some  of  his  works,  but  spent  a  large  portion 
of  space  discussing  d'Indy's  compositional  philosophy  taken 
from  D'Indy's  own  book. 

The  first  praise  issued  toward  d'lndy  began  in  detail 
in  Contemporary  Composers: 

if  there  is  today,  despite  the  confusions  of  the 
time,  a  clear  tradition  and  a  hopeful  future  for 
instrumental  music,  it  is  chiefly  these  modern 
Frenchmen  that  we  have  to  thank.  .  .  .   Vincent 
d'lndy,  dominant  in  the  group,  contributed  to  its 
work  for  many  years  .  .  .  his  powerful  and  many- 
sided  personality,  more  variously  gifted  than  any 
of  the  others,  since  he  is  not  only  a  composer  of 
genius,  but  a  lucid  writer,  an  able  organizer, 
and  a  teacher  and  conductor  of  singular 
magnetism.   (Mason,  1918a,  p.  158) 

On  orchestration,  he  noted: 


One  of  the  greatest  living  masters  of  the 
resources  of  the  orchestra,  he  never  uses  these 
resources,  as  does  for  example  Rimsky-Korsakof f , 
in  a  spirit  of  sheer  virtuosity.  Nothing  in  his 
scores  is  put  there  ot  dazzle  or  to  stun;  all  is 
for  eloquent  musical  speech.  (Mason,  1918a,  pp. 
195-196) 

Thus,  does  d'lndy  use  the  various  elements  of 
musical  technique  .  .  .  even  ornament  and 
orchestration — in  the  interest  of  emotion. 
(Mason,  1918a,  p.  197) 
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D'Indy  is  too  sound  an  artist  to  lend  himself  to 
the  abuse  of  any  process,  however  fashionable, 
and  he  has  the  good  sense  to  recognize  the 
dangers  of  the  whole-tone  scale.   (Mason,  1924, 
p.  219) 

D'Indy  Is  a  crusader  of  beauty.  .  .  .   Indeed,  he 
is  too  many-sided  to  be  quite  justly  appreciated 
by  his  contemporaries.   (Mason,  1924, 
pp.  226-227) 

In  Short  Studies  of  Great  Masterpieces  (Mason.  1918b) 
he  described  D'Indy's  "Istar":   Symphonic  Variations,  op. 
_42_.   He  informed  the  reader  of  d'Indy's  resemblance  to  his 
revered  master,  C6sar  Franck,  and  said  of  the  former's 
style: 

It  is  music  conceived  not  for  the  mere  pleasing 
of  the  ear,  nor  even  for  the  interest  of  the 
mind,  but  to  Inform,  solace,  and  ennoble  the 
spirit.   Other  composers  .  .  .  may  excel  d'Indy 
in  brilliance,  in  sensuous  charm,  in  dramatic 
force;  but  certainly  no  living  musician  quite 
equals  him  in  spirituality.   (p.  1) 

Music  As  a  Humanity  (Mason,  1921)  had  a  chapter 
entitled  "Vincent  d'Indy  on  Composition"  which  was  devoted 
to  discussing  several  points  from  D'Indy's  book,  Cours  de 
Composition  Muslcale.   Although,  Mason  did  not  agree  with 
every  point,  he  did  believe  that  d'Indy's  treatment  of 
Beethoven  alone  was  "enough  to  make  the  book  indispensable 
to  all  serious  students  of  composition"  (p.  101). 

In  The  Dilemma  of  American  Music  Mason  called  d'Indy  a 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  and  furthermore  said: 
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as  one  talks  with  d'Indy  .  .  .  one  gradually 
loses  the  hatred  (of  modern  artistic  activity) 
that  comes  from  fear,  one  catches  a  little  of  his 
tolerance  and  quizzical  amusement,  one  goes  back 
to  Bach,  Beethoven,  Franck — that  august  stream  of 
beauty  which  comes  down  through  the  ages,  washing 
away  with  it  so  much  temporary  jetsam  too 
flimsily  made,  and  one  finally  remembers  a 
sentence  that  one  heard  from  him  many  years  age, 
.  .  .  "Lea  principes  d'art  sont  (Sternelles;  lis 
restent."   (1928,  pp.  1411-145) 

Antonin  DvoFik  (1841-1904)  was  given  one  chapter  in 
From  Grieg  to  Brahms  (Mason,  1902),  Great  Modern  Composers 
(Mason  &  Mason,  1916),  and  Short  Studies  of  Great 
Masterpieces  (Mason,  1918b).   Mention  of  the  man  was  made 
in  From  Song  to  Symphony  (Mason,  1921).   In  describing  the 
composer,  a  village  butcher's  son  and  a  Bohemian  peasant, 
Masonjs  comments  reflected  the  attitude  of  the  cliche"  about 
not  being  able  to  take  the  country  out  of  the  boy. 

From  first  to  last,  whether  in  Mulhausen,  Prague, 
London,  or  New  York,  he  is  essentially  a 
peasant.   His  deepest  moral  trait  is  the  dumb 
persistence,  the  unthinking  doggedness,  of  the 
peasant.  ...   He  is  .  .  .  like  an  engine  placed 
on  the  track  and  started;  through  failure  and 
success,  through  weakness  and  strength,  he  steams 
ahead,  ever  propelled  by  irresistable  inner 
force,  insensible  and  unamenable  to 
circumstance.   And  his  musical  impulse  is  of  the 
same  sort.   (Mason,  1902,  p.  75) 

Peasant  tunes  were  a  part  of  Dvorak,  so  when  he  came 
to  America,  he  advised  American  composers  to  look  into  the 
Negro  spirituals.   As  Mason  said,  Negro  music  was  simple 
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and  highly  rhythmic,  and  Dvorak  was  disconcerted  by  any 
"ethnological  problems"  (Mason,  1902).   Mason  evinced  a 
touch  of  prejudice  or  bias  in  this  section,  a  point  which 
will  be  elaborated  later  in  the  chapter.   He  sarcastically 
said  of  Dvo?£k: 


Bohemian  folk-melodies  had  expressed  him;  why 
should  not  plantation  tune  express  us?   (Mason. 
1902,  p.  76) 

Of  all  great  composers  he  is  perhaps  the  least 
the  scholar.   (Mason,  1902,  p.  77) 


On  DvoFaVs  style,  he  said: 


change  of  key  seems  merely  dictated  by  a  desire 
for  a  particular  patch  of  color.  .  .  .   His  use 
of  contrasts  of  tonality  is  thus  characteristic 
of  his  love  of  color  effects  .  .  .  his  use  of 
uneven  rhythms,  such  as  five  and  seven  bar 
periods  [probably  a  result  of  folk  dance 
influence].   (Mason,  1902,  p.  91) 


In  contrast  to  Grieg, 


who  is  precise,  lyrical,  sensitive  to  perfection 
of  detail,  is  really  finical  in  his  unfaltering 
devotion  to  square-cut  sections,  while  Dvorak, 
more  awkward,  less  perfect  and  exquisite,  strays 
into  all  sorts  of  odd  periods.   His  .  .  . 
arbitrary  treatment  of  tonality  relations  and  of 
rhythm  is  illustrative  of  the  general  laxity  of 
method  characteristic  of  the  man.   (Mason,  1902, 

His  music  makes  a  delightfully  frank  appeal.   It 
is  never  somber,  never  crabbed,  never  even 
profound.   It  breathes  not  passion,  but 
sentiment.   (Mason,  1902,  p.  91)) 
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In  A  Guide  to  Music  for  Beginners  and  Others  he 
offered  these  comments: 

The  heaviness,  the  lack  of  contrast,  In 
Schumann's  orchestra  as  compared  with  the 
brilliancy  of  Dvorak's  or  Tschaikowsky ' s,  because 
only  by  noticing  such  differences  do  we  cultivate 
our  taste  and  learn  to  know  the  best  from  the 
less  than  best.   (Mason,  1909a,  p.  179) 

Antonin  Dvorak,  though  less  sensational  than 
Tschaikowsky,  is  no  less  a  master  of  the 
orchestra.   (Mason,  1909a,  p.  186) 

The  approach  in  Great  Modern  Composers  (Mason  &  Mason, 
1916)  was  very  similar  to  the  one  taken  in  From  Grieg  to 
Brahms  (Mason,  1902).   It  provided  background  of  the 
composer's  modest  beginnings  and  then  described  the  famous 
Largo  from  the  "New  World  Symphony,"  Symphony  No.  5. 

Everything  bubbles  in  a  score  of  Dvorak's,  as 
everything  doubtless  bubbled  in  the  bands  in 
which  he  used  to  play  as  a  penniless  boy  in 
Prague.   (Mason,  1902,  p.  131) 

Likewise,  the  piece  discussed  in  Short  Studies  of  Great 
Masterpieces  (Mason,  1918b)  was  the  same  "New  World 
Symphony,"  but  this  time  in  its  entirety. 

Here  is  found  the  same  repetition  of  thought,  "patch 
of  color"  cited  in  from  From  Grieg  to  Brahms  (Mason,  1902, 
p.  91)  and  notated  thusly  in  a  footnote:   "Often,  with  him, 
a  change  of  key  seems  dictated  merely  by  a  desire  for  a 
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particular  patch  of  color"  (p.  131).   And  thus,  tonal  color 
Is  the  area  emphasized  by  Mason  In  his  treatment  of  Dvorak. 

Sir  Edward  Elgar  (1857-1931)  received  a  chapter  in 
Contemporary  Composers  (Mason,  1918a)  and  one  in  Short 
Studies  of  Great  Masterpieces  (Mason,  191 8b).   In  Mason's 
tactful  way  of  denigrating  one  composer's  subject  over 
another,  he  stated  in  Contemporary  Composers: 

It  may  take  a  great  artist  like  Dvorak  or  Verdi 
to  build  an  art  on  the  naivetes  of  Bohemian  folk- 
song or  the  banalities  of  Italian  opera;  but  to 
free  an  art  from  the  tyranny  of  drowsy  custom,  as 
Elgar  has  done,  requires  not  only  a  great  artist, 
but  something  of  a  revolutionary.   (1918a, 
pp.  96-97) 

In  describing  Elgar's  "personality,"  he  said  "He  is  of  the 
nervously  irritable  temperament  so  often  coupled  with 
mental  alertness"  (Mason,  1918a,  p.  100).   In  regard  to  his 
style  Mason  noted  that  "the  vein  of  expression  at  once 
plain,  serious,  and  noble  makes  Elgar  at  his  best  both 
English  and  universal"  (1918a,  p.  105).   He  had  a  fondness 
for  simple  triads  and  seventh  chords  (e.g.,  musical  opening 
chorus  from  "The  Black  Knight");  the  same  frequent  use  of 
suspensions;  and  a  fondness  for  large  leaps  in  his  melody 
of  a  seventh,  upward  and  downward.   Later,  he  delved  Into  a 
chromatic  harmonic  system  which  would  mark  his  works  as  a 
"pattern  with  the  mechanical  regularity  of  a  stencil" 
(Mason,  1918a,  p.  108). 
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Perhaps  on  the  whole  Elgar's  most  ineradicable 
fault  is  rhythmical  short  breath.   (Mason,  1918a. 
p.  112) 

For  in  everything  Elgar  writes  there  is  the 
preoccupation  with  inner  feeling  which  we  find  in 
such  a  composer  as  Schumann,  but  from  which  our 
contemporaries  have  turned  away.   Elgar  is  an 
introspective  musician.   (Mason,  1918a,  p.  115) 

In  Short  Studies  of  Great  Masterpieces  Mason  (1918b) 
described  Elgar's  best  known  composition,  the  "Enigma" 
Variations,  Op.  36.   In  this  quote  one  can  glean  why  Mason 
may  have  liked  the  music  of  Elgar: 

Elgar's  music  has  the  rugged  strength  of  the 
English  character  without  its  stiffness  and 
formality,  he  has  escaped  the  stultifying 
influence  of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn,  [while] 
gaining  a  cosmopolitan  freedom  and  variety  of 
musical  speech.   (Mason,  1918b,  p.  11) 

Three  chapters  were  given  to  C£sar  Franck  (1822-1890), 
the  teacher  of  d'Indy,  one  each  In  the  texts  From  Grieg  to 
Brahms  (Mason,  1902),  Great  Modern  Composers  (Mason  & 
Mason,  1916),  and  Short  Studies  of  Great  Masterpieces 
(Mason,  1918b).   "Cesar  Franck  [is]  the  only  French 
contemporary  of  Saint-Sae'ns  who  is  worthy  to  be  ranked  with 
him  as  a  great  composer"  (Mason,  1902,  p.  123). 

In  comparing  the  two,  Mason  said  it  was  like  suddenly 
being  transported  from  the  bustling  city  of  Paris  to  a 
medieval  monastery.   The  temperament  of  Franck  was  at 
opposite  poles  from  the  Gallic  temperament  so  exemplified 
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in  Saint-Saens;  however,  by  blood  Franck  was  Belgian. 


[Anyone  who  has]  .  .  .  seen  the  placid  form  of 
the  Belgian  peasants,  with  their  calm,  almost 
bovine  look  of  contentment,  must  recognize  there 
a  trait  that  needs  only  the  power  of  articulation 
to  produce  a  natural  religion  of  feeling,  or 
mysticism,  like  that  of  CSsar  Franck.   (Mason, 
1902,  pp.  121-125). 


In  describing  the  man,  he  noted: 

One  likes  to  think  of  this  quiet,  devout 
musician,  animated  by  the  purest  religious 
enthusiasm,  advancing  year  by  year  in  mastery  of 
his  art,  producing  without  ostentation  works  of  a 
novel  and  radical  beauty.   (Mason,  1902,  p.  128) 

D'Indy  described  the  man  as  wearing  his  coat  too 
large,  his  trousers  too  short,  grimacing  with  a  preoccupied 
face  that  was  transformed  at  once  whenever  he  sat  at  the 
keyboard  or  commented  on  some  beautiful  work  of  art  (Mason, 
1902).  Franck,  like  Mason,  was  known  more  for  his  teaching 
abilities  than  for  his  compositions.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  Mason's  remarks  on  Franck: 


Franck  was  passed  over  by  L6o  Delibes  for  a  chair 
in  Composition  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  in 
1880.   He  was  given  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1886, 
when  he  was  to  have  said  to  a  friend,  "Yes,  my 
friend,  they  honor  me — as  a  Professor."   That  Is 
the  one  repining  word  of  his  that  Is  recorded. 
(1902,  p.  132) 


On  his  style,  Mason  said: 


The  harmonic  background  is  rich,  somber,  and 
vague,  like  the  prevailing  mood  of  a  religious 
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devotee;  from  which  constantly  emerge  phrases  of 
song  .  .  .  like  the  cries  of  lovers  in  a  world  of 
mystery  ...  or  the  cries  of  a  finite  soul  that 
yearns  for  God  and  finds  him  not.   One  feels 
always  in  Franck's  music  the  tragedy  of  the 
finite  and  the  infinite.   (Mason,  1902,  p.  134) 

The  dissonant  chords,  though  they  occur  often  in 
his  work,  seldom  take  their  normal  course.   They 
are  led  into  new  dissonances,  diverted  to  alien 
keys,  subjected  to  ingenious  modifications.  .  .  . 
(Mason,  1902,  p.  1 143) 

He  i3  lacking  in  that  vigor  of  pulse.   He  sings 
constantly,  almost  never  dances  .  .  .  Franck's 
emotional  impulse  is  a  disadvantage  to  his 
metrical  structure.   (Mason,  1902,  pp.  111-145) 


Compared  to  Beethoven,  Mason  stated: 

Franck's  themes  seem  hardly  more  than  bundles  of 
motifs,  loosely  tied  together  .  .  .  and  this  is 
unfortunately  reinforced  by  the  peculiarities  of 
his  harmony.   (Mason,  1902,  p.  145) 


Mason  said  of  Franck  in  Great  Modern  Composers  (Mason  & 
Mason,  1916)  much  the  same  as  he  had  in  From  Grieg  to 
Brahms  (Mason,  1902),  then  analyzed  his  Prelude,  Choral  and 
Fugue  for  piano. 

Saint-Sae'ns  is  a  man  of  the  world,  of  social 
aplomb,  finesse  and  address;  C6sar  Franck  was  a 
simple,  drudging  teacher  and  artist,  with  no 
thought  of  fashionable  life,  and  little 
consciousness  of  practical  details  .  .  .  Saint- 
Sae'ns  music  shows  the  vitality  and  intellectual 
clarity  of  his  mind,  Franck's  reveals  the 
mysticism,  the  spiritual  intensity  of  his.   The 
one  is  an  arti3t  by  virtue  of  his  intellect  and 
power  of  fancy,  the  other  by  virtue  of  his 
emotional  and  imaginative  strength.   (Mason  & 
Mason,  1916,  pp.  151-152) 
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Mason's  overall  assessment  read: 

His  curiously  chromatic  style  of  melody  and 
harmony,  perhaps  the  most  original  of  all  his 
traits  .  .  .  his  marvelous  contrapuntal  skill, 
his  ability  to  weave  melodies  together,  not  with 
academic  science,  but  with  living  emotion. 
(Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  pp.  159-160) 

Franck's  Symphony  in  D  Minor  was  the  topic  of 
discussion  in  Short  Studies  of  Great  Masterpieces  (Mason, 
1918b).   This  is  what  Mason  said  of  it: 

The  symphony  is  one  of  hi3  most  characteristic 
works,  in  the  deep  thoughtful  beauty  of  its 
expression,  in  its  peculiar  chromatic  harmonic 
style,  and  in  the  use  made  of  theme 
transformation  and  other  innovations  in 
structure.   (Mason,  1918b,  p.  60) 

The  conservatoire  felt  differently  in  the  year 
1899,  Gounod  said  of  it,  "the  affirmation  of 
incompetence  pushed  to  dogmatic  lengths."   When 
Franck  was  asked  his  opinion  he  said  it  sounded 
as  he  had  expected!   (Mason,  1918b,  p.  71) 

Edward  Grieg  (1813-1907)  was  given  one  chapter  in  From 
Grieg  to  Brahms  (Mason,  1902)  and  Great  Modern  Composers 
(Mason  &  Mason,  1916),  along  with  mention  in  A  Guide  to 
Music  for  Beginners  and  Others  (Ma3on.  1909a)  and  From  Song 
to  Symphony  (Mason,  1921). 

Mason  began  his  diatribe  on  Grieg  with  such  remarks  as 

To  the  musical  amateur  no  contemporary  composer 
is  better  known  than  Grieg.   Every  school-girl 
plays  his  piano  pieces,  young  violinists  study 
his  delightfully  melodious  sonatas,  and  few 
concert  pieces  are  more  widely  loved  than  the 
Peer  Gynt  Suite.   Yet  from  professional  musicians 
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Grieg  does  not  meet  with  such  favor.   (Mason, 
1902,  p.  1)9) 

Grieg's  music  is  of  value,  indeed,  just  because 
it  is  the  artistic  expression  of  delicate 
personal  feeling  .  .  .  his  inimitable  achievement 
is  all  in  the  domain  of  the  pure  lyric.   (Mason, 
1902,  pp.  52-53) 

Grieg,  whose  talent  was  symphonic  in  about  the 
degree  that  Brahms's  was  operatic.   (Mason,  1902, 
p.  57) 


On  his  style,  Mason  wrote 


Grieg  is  never  large  or  heroic;  he  never  wears 
buskin.   He  has  neither  the  depth  of  passion  nor 
the  intellectual  grasp  needed  to  make  music  in 
the  grand  style.   Probably  of  all  his 
peculiarities  the  most  significant  is  the 
shortness  of  his  phrases  and  his  manner  of 
repeating  them  almost  literally.   (1902,  p.  60) 


On  a  piece  by  Grieg,  Mason  mimicked: 


The  construction  of  this  charming  piece  ...  is 
very  like  that  of  the  passages  from  primers  that 
are  familiar  to  us  all:   "Is  this  a  boy?  This  is 
a  boy.   Has  the  boy  a  dog?   The  boy  has  a  dog. 
This  Is  the  dog  of  the  boy."   And  Grieg's  coda 
adds  meditatively,  "Of  the  boy  .  .  .  the  body 
.  .  .  body."  ...   He  never  weaves  a  tapestry; 
he  assembles  a  mosaic.   (1902,  p.  61). 


Here  lies  the  crux  of  Grieg's  situation  with  Mason: 


We  have  only  to  compare  his  music  with  that  of 
some  great  master,  of  wide  scope  and  large 
synthetic  power,  like  Brahms  or  Beethoven,  to 
feel  precisely  In  what  sense  he  is  lyrical  rather 
than  heroic,  charming  rather  than  elevated, 
suggestive  rather  than  informative.   (Mason, 
1902,  p.  62) 
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Mason  went  on  to  write  that  Grieg's  problem  was  partly  due 
to  his  Norwegian  background.   Drawing  from  folk  tunes,  he 
did  not  try  to  improve  on  their  germinal  ideas, 

Intellectually,  the  man  is  not  more  mature  than 
the  people.   (Mason,  1902,  p.  63) 

The  fall  from  the  seventh  of  the  scale  to  the 
fifth,  and  from  the  third  to  the  tonic.   Both 
progressions,  anomalous  In  classic  music,  are 
prominent  features  of  the  Norwegian  folk- 
tunes.  ...   So  much  for  melodic  and  rhythmic 
peculiaritiesj  as  a  harmonist  Grieg  has  methods 
equally  persistent.   His  love  of  bare  fifths, 
reiterated  in  the  bass  with  boorish  vigor. 
(Mason,  1902,  pp.  63-64) 

After  assessing  several  of  Grieg's  works,  Mason  concluded: 

Grieg  has  not,  like  the  more  cosmopolitan, 
objective,  and  universal  composers,  advanced  his 
work  up  to  the  very  end.  .  .  .   Idiosyncrasy  ha3 
supplanted  originality.   To  find  the  true  Grieg 
.  .  .  [one]  must  go  back  to  the  early  works. 
(1902,  pp.  68-69) 

Mason  had  to  go  one  step  further  In  his  derisive  tirade  on 
Grieg.   In  a  bibliographic  note,  he  wrote: 

Grieg  has  had  the  good  sense  to  publish  almost 
all  of  his  works  in  the  inexpensive  and  excellent 
Peters  Edition.   The  amateur  will  wish  to 
acquaint  himself  first  of  all  with  some  such 
representative  pieces.  .  .  .   The  reader  who 
feels  Grieg's  charm  at  all  will  end  by  buying  all 
five  Albums,  though  there  Is  little  of  value  In 
the  last.   (Mason,  1902,  p.  70) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  comment  on  Grieg  in  A  Guide  to 
Music  for  Beginners  and  Others  (Mason,  1909a)  was  innocuous 
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enough,  "Edward  Grieg,  the  composer  of  the  well-known  piano 
pieces  and  the  delightful  'Peer  Gynt  Suite,'  has  written 
many  romantic,  delicately  graceful  songs  that  ought  to  be 
oftener  heard  than  they  are"  (p.  213). 

Mason's  tone  in  Great  Modern  Composers  took  a  "180 
degree  turn":   "Of  all  the  [nationalists],  none  is  more 
popular  than  Grieg,  whose  piano  pieces,  not  too  difficult 
for  the  amateur  and  fascinating  in  their  elusive  charm,  are 
played  all  over  the  world"  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  p.  110). 
Here,  Mason  inserted  his  prejudice  of  nationalities,  but 
directed  it  toward  the  nation,  not  the  individual: 

Like  many  other  unsophisticated  peoples,  the 
Norwegians  use  certain  melodic  intervals  derived 
from  the  ancient  modes  than  from  our  modern  major 
and  minor  scales,  which  gives  their  music  a 
peculiar  quaintness.   (Mason  &  Mason,  1916, 
p.  114) 

In  these  examples,  Mason  attributed  compositional  flaws  to 
the  individual,  based  on  possible  national  traits,  or  one's 
mental  state: 


In  rhythm  as  well  as  in  melody,  Grieg  owes  many 
of  his  most  individual  effects  to  Norwegian 
inspiration.   Those  bare  open  fifths  in  the 
bass.   (Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  p.  115) 

Grieg's  music  has,  to  a  peculiar  degree,  that 
subtle  quality  we  call  personal  flavor.  .  .  . 
Individuality  is  a  trait  indlspensible  to  all  art 
of  real  value  .  .  .  Grieg's  is  his  harmonic 
subtlety  and  charm.  .  .  .   The  breaking  up  of  the 
music  Into  very  brief  phrases  .  .  .  may  be  traced 
to  the  folk-songs,  but  it  is  even  more  due  to  a 
certain  weakness  of  mental  grasp,  of  logical 
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coherence,  characteristic  of  Grieg's  mind. 
(Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  p.  117) 

On  Grieg's  Piano  Sonata,  op.  7  Mason  opinioned,  " 
As  a  pot-pourri  of  attractive  melodies  it  is  delightful;  as 
a  sonata  it  is  a  failure"  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  p.  119). 
Mason  relented  on  this  note:   "the  fact  remains  that  Grieg 
has  added  a  volume  of  rare  charm  and  beauty  to  the  musical 
literature  of  the  world"  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  p.  123). 

The  classical  composer,  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 
(1732-1809),  was  examined  in  a  chapter  in  Beethoven  and  His 
Forerunners  (Mason,  1901),  a  section  in  The  Appreciation  of 
Music  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907),  and  in  several  sections  in 
From  Song  to  Symphony  (Mason,  1921).   Through  Mason's 
comments  on  Haydn  (and  Mozart)  one  could  tell  his  true 
feelings  toward  the  classical  age. 

In  Beethoven  and  His  Forerunners  Mason  (1901)  began, 
as  usual,  with  biographical  information,  stressing  Haydn's 
poor  monetary  and  musical  background,  and  his  struggle  to 
get  ahead.   He  commented  on  Haydn's  diary, 

The  entire  diary  exhibits  a  similar  thriftiness, 
shrewdness,  and  practicality;  by  Impressing  the 
reader  with  the  curiously  prosaic  and  matter-of- 
fact  quality  of  Haydn's  mind,  it  throws  as  much 
light  on  the  essential  character  of  his  music. 
(Mason,  1904,  p.  187) 

His  vision  of  the  world  was  more  that  of  an 
accountant  or  statistician  than  that  of  a  poet. 
(Mason,  1904,  p.  193) 
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He  stamped  the  naive  and  fragmentary  utterances 
of  folk-feeling  with  the  careful,  purposeful 
orderliness  of  art;  and  by  so  doing,  launched 
music  on  a  new  period  of  development.   (Mason, 
1904,  p.  196) 


On  Haydn's  contribution  to  the  symphony  and  classical 
form,  In  general,  Mason  applauded  his  organizational 
skills,  simple  nature,  and  being  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time. 


Haydn's  temperamental  make-up,  the  almost  child- 
like directness  of  his  intellect,  ensured  his 
fitting  treatment  of  an  art  itself  just  emerging 
from  Infancy.   (Mason,  1904,  p.  203) 


On  his  style,  Mason  stated: 


Haydn  is  apt  to  make  the  second  [theme]  hardly 
more  than  a  variation  of  the  first.   (Mason, 
1904,  p.  205) 

Haydn  was  writing  for  people  to  whom  the  whole 
scheme  of  thematic  form  was  unfamiliar.   His 
ingenuity  was  taxed  to  be  as  regular  as  possible, 
rather  than  to  introduce  attractive 
irregularities.   (Mason,  1904,  p.  205) 

In  an  occasional  daring  modulation,  happy 
irregularity,  or  nicely-calculated  blurring  of 
outline,  Haydn  anticipates  some  of  Beethoven's 
most  characteristic  effects.   (Mason,  1904, 
p.  206) 


Mason  appeared  to  put  the  "horse  before  the  cart,"  in 
describing  Haydn's  Fifth  Symphony: 

The  most  Beethovenish  trick  of  all  is  perhaps  the 
modulation  back  to  the  last  entrance  of  the  main 
theme.  .  .  .   This  device  is  surprisingly  unlike 
Haydn  in  his  usual  jog-trot  mood;  it  is  amazingly 
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like  the  daring  strokes  of  his  great  successor. 
(Mason,  1904,  p.  207) 

Mason  returned  to  the  idea  of  Haydn's  child-like  qualities 
throughout  the  chapter  and  continued  that  line  of  reasoning 
in  other  books: 


Among  the  great  composers  he  stands  apart  as  a 
simple-hearted  man,  who  was  without  guile,  and 
who  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  same 
child-like  nalvetd.   (Mason  &  Surette,  1907, 
p.  107) 

Compared  with  Beethoven  he  is  lacking  both  in 
profundity  of  feeling  and  in  variety  of  style;  he 
is  less  brilliant  and  less  polished  than 
Mozart.  .  .  .   Haydn  has  a  homely  simplicity,  a 
sort  of  childlike  charm,  all  his  own.   (Mason  & 
Surette,  1907,  p.  131) 


Mason  summed  up  his  description  of  Haydn  in  these  words: 


Thus,  Haydn's  function  was  that  of  a 
systematizer ,  an  establlsher  of  sure  foundations 
on  which  more  elaborate  and  free  superstructures 
may  later  be  built j  and  for  this  work  his  clear, 
simple,  well-disciplined  mind  and  his  thorough 
rather  than  brilliant  artistic  technique 
admirably  fitted  him.   (Mason  &  Surette,  1907, 
p.  130) 


Franz  Liszt  (1811-1886)  was  the  teacher  of  Mason's 
uncle,  William  Mason,  so  Daniel  Gregory's  thoughts  on  this 
composer  are  of  especial  interest.   One  may  find  a  chapter 
in  Romantic  Composers  (Mason.  1906)  and  Great  Modern 
Composers  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916),  with  mention  in  A  Guide  to 
Music  for  Beginners  and  Others  (Mason.  1909a).. 
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Mason  commented  on  Liszt's  behavior: 


Liszt's  whole  career  is  one  long  exhibition  of 
two  attitudes  in  constant  alternation;  he  is  a 
mingling  in  one  person  of  the  charlatan  and  the 
idealist.   (Mason,  1906,  p.  310) 

Liszt's  passion  for  religion,  which  has  so  often 
puzzled  his  critics,  was  in  large  degree  only  the 
longing  for  repose  of  a  soul  too  long  overwrought 
by  the  religion  of  passion.  .  .  .   Monasticism  is 
in  large  part  merely  the  romanticism  of  the 
disillusioned.   (Mason,  1906,  p.  322) 


He  also  praised  Liszt  as  follows:   "Schumann,  Chopin, 
Berlioz,  Raff,  Franck,  Saint-Saens,  and  a  host  of  le3s 
gifted  men  also  owed  much  to  Liszt"  (Mason,  1906, 
p.  325).   Mason's  criticism  of  Liszt  was  that 


despite  all  the  mental  virtuosity  with  which 
Liszt  develops  hi3  ideas,  a  virtuosity  as 
astounding,  and  possibly  as  deceptive,  as  the 
physical  virtuousity  for  which  he  is  more  famous, 
the  ideas  themselves  are  for  the  most  part 
commonplace.   They  are  not  spontaneous 
expressions  of  his  own  feeling,  but  studied 
efforts  to  impress  his  audience.  .  .  .   They  are 
written,  not  from  the  heart,  but  "to  the 
gallery:;  their  magniloquence  is  rhetoric,  their 
sparkle  is  of  tinsel,  their  sentiment  is 
sentimentality.   Liszt  does  not  alternate,  like 
Beethoven,  Schumann,  Tschaikowsky ,  or  any 
composer  who  is  profoundly  in  earnest,  between 
manly  force  and  feminine  tenderness;  he 
alternates  between  empty  pomposity  and  equally 
empty  mawkishness.   (Mason,  1906,  pp.  332-333) 

If  Liszt  is  unrestrained  in  his  use  of  italics 
and  points  of  exclamation  of  the  musical 
language,  so  that  his  impres3iveness  generally 
degenerates  into  ranting,  when  he  tries  the 
emotional  he  fairly  wallows.   (Mason,  1906, 
p.  334) 
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On  his  harmony,  Mason  stated: 


How  else  than  as  proceeding  from  a  love  for 
thrills  and  swoons  can  we  explain  his  passion  for 
those  chords,  such  as  diminished  sevenths,  minor 
ninths,  and  all  manner  of  chromatically  altered 
chords,  as  the  theorists  call  them.   (Mason, 
1906,  p.  337) 

His  melody,  when  it  neither  struts  nor  fawns,  is 
apt  to  stagnate  .  .  .   his  gorgeous  accoutrements 
look  thin  and  tawdry,  and  prove  to  be  made,  not 
of  genuine  gold,  but  of  theatrical  tinsel. 
(Mason,  1906,  p.  351) 


His  overall  assessment  of  Liszt  was  as  follows:   "Whatever 
his  purely  musical  powers,  his  indefatigable  and  highly 
cultivated  mind  and  his  generous  heart  enabled  him  to  play 
an  important  role  in  the  history  of  music"  (Mason,  1906 
p.  353).   These  comments  were  found  in  A  Guide  to  Music  for 
Beginners  and  Others: 


The  famous  Hungarian  was  as  thoroughly  at  home  in 
the  world  of  fashionable  society  as  the  German 
[Schumann]  was  ill  at  ease  in  it.   (Mason,  1909a, 
p.  146) 

The  "tinsel"  in  Liszt,  both  as  a  pianist  and  as  a 
composer,  was  partly  due  to  the  fashions  of  the 
day,  the  public  caring  much  more  for  trivial 
melodies  from  the  operas,  .  .  .  than  for  real 
music.   (Mason,  1909a,  p.  116) 

There  is  more  real  music,  to  some  of  us,  in  a 
simple  prelude  by  Chopin  or  a  romance  of 
Schumann,  .  .  .  than  in  all  the  sound  and  fury  of 
a  Hungarian  Rhapsodie.   (Mason,  1909a,  p.  147) 

Pieces  which  stick  closely  to  their  programmes, 
illustrating  each  step  in  detail  [Liszt's 
symphonic  poems,  for  example]  are  apt  to  lack 
unity,  balance,  and  symmetry  as  a  whole.  .  .  . 
musical  beauty  and  dramatic  truth  .  .  .  are  hard 


to  follow  successfully  at  the  same  time.   (Mason, 
1909a,  p.  203) 

The  biographical  Information  in  Great  Modern  Composers 

(Mason  &  Mason,  1916)  was  for  the  most  part  the  same  as 

that  in  Romantic  Composers  (Mason,  1906),  only  condensed: 


Not  only  were  impressionable  women  his  adoring 
slaves  —  supposedly  commonplace  men  were  equally 
dazed  by  his  personal  glamour;  few,  indeed,  .  .  . 
were  sufficiently  cautious  and  discriminating  to 
judge  him  dispassionately.   (Mason  &  Mason,  1916, 
p.  83) 


Liszt  must  be  given  credit  for  the  symphonic  poem,  as  Mason 
stated: 


Indeed,  our  century  might  almost  be  called  the 
century  of  the  symphonic  poem,  just  as  the 
nineteenth  was  the  century  of  the  symphony  and 
the  eighteenth  the  century  of  the  suite.   (Mason 
&  Mason,  1916,  p.  91 ) 


Mason  wrote  From  Song  to  Symphony: 


Liszt,  besides  inventing  the  name,  symphonic 
poem,  deserves  especial  credit  for  seeing  more 
clearly  than  Berlioz  that  the  only  way  such  a 
loose  form  could  be  given  continuity  was  by  .  .  . 
thematic  transformation.   (1921,  p.  222) 


The  symphonic  poem's  "loose"  form  did  not  appeal  to 

Mason's  conservative  view  of  classical  beauty,  nor  did  its 

programmatic  basis,  which  can  be  evidenced  in  this 
concluding  comment: 
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Both  [Berlioz  and  Liszt]  were  of  that  rather 
theatrical  temperament,  more  concerned  with 
external  effect  than  with  Inner  truth  or  beauty, 
tending  to  turn  all  sentiment  into  sentimentality 
and  all  heroism  into  bombast,  which  seems  to  take 
naturally  to  program  music.   (Mason,  1924, 
p.  223) 


Felix  Mendelssohn  (1809-1847)  received  the  attention 
of  a  chapter  in  Romantic  Composers  (Mason,  1906)  and  Great 
Modern  Composers  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916),  and  a  line  or  two 
in  A  Guide  to  Music  for  Beginners  and  Others  (Mason, 
1909a).   The  following  quotes  are  from  the  former: 


Mendelssohn  was  the  last  bright  flower  put  forth 
by  an  ancient  stock.   (Mason,  1906,  p.  169) 

For  Mendelssohn  had  no  distracting  struggles  for 
daily  bread,  like  Schubert,  no  toiling  in  arid, 
uncongenial  studies,  like  Schumann;  he  had  been 
placed  under  the  best  masters,  and  had 
assimilated  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  fugue  as 
unconsciously  as  most  boys  assimilate  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.   (Mason,  1906,  p.  174) 


Mason  described  Mendelssohn's  traits  as  being 


fluent  melodiousness,  correct  harmony,  carefully 
polished  detail,  and  an  inimitable  delicacy, 
finesse,  and  lightness  of  style.   (Mason,  1906, 
P.  175) 

If  he  is  romantic  in  his  love  of  the  picturesque 
.  .  .  his  emotional  reticence  is  entirely 
classic.   He  is  more  observant  than 
introspective,  and  his  art  is  more  pictorial  than 
passionate.   (Mason,  1906,  p.  177) 


Mason  miligned  Mendelssohn  in  this  manner: 
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If  we  compare  Mendelssohn  with  men  like 
Beethoven,  Schumann,  or  Tschalkowsky ,  ...  we 
cannot  escape  the  impression  of  a  certain 
thinness  of  blood,  straitness  of  sympathy,  and 
Inelasticity  of  mind.   His  personality  is 
tenuous,  over-rarif led;  he  seems  more  like  a  faun 
than  a  man.   (Mason,  1906,  p.  191) 

The  effeminate  element  in  his  work  is  probably 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  indifference, 
boredom,  or  distaste  with  which  it  is  nowadays  so 
often  received.  .  .  .   His  conservatism  also  made 
him  retain  many  of  the  traditional  formulae  and 
mannerisms  of  classicism,  which  have  become 
repugnant  to  our  less  conventional  age.   (Mason, 
1906,  p.  193) 

It  may  be  that  we  call  his  art  stale  and  vapid 
merely  because  our  palates  are  jaded  by  over- 
indulgence in  spice  and  condiments.   Mendelssohn 
Is  undeniably,  for  the  present,  among  the  fallen 
gods.   (Mason,  1906,  p.  194) 

As" in  Romantic  Composers  (1906),  Mason  found  a  line  or 
tw0  In  Great  Modern  Composers  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916)  to 
criticize  Mendelssohn's  piano  pieces,  the  Song  Without 
Words,  "we  find  a  tameness,  a  monotony,  almost 
sentimentality,  due  partly  to  technical  peculiarities,  but 
primarily  to  his  own  individual  limitations"  (p.  55). 
These  limitations  were  not  explained. 

Other  thoughts  repeated  in  this  book  included 
descriptions  on  Mendelssohn's  "Hebrides"  Overture,  a 
comparison  of  his  overture  with  Schumann's  Manfred  (to 
which  he  gave  credit  in  a  footnote  in  his  earlier  book), 
and  much  of  the  biographical  information. 

Mason  summarized  by  writing  that,  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  first-rate  compositions,  Mendelssohn's 
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short-comings  kept  him  from  ranking  with  the  "great 
masters." 


His  idea  was  rather  to  write  in  a  classical  way, 
making  beauty  of  form  and  the  expression  of  inner 
feelings  his  main  aim,  but  to  give  both  in  his 
titles  and  in  the  music  itself  hints  of  some 
special  story  or  scene.   He  stands  halfway 
between  the  purely  classic  composers  and  the 
realistic  (program)  writers  of  today.   (Mason, 
1909a,  p.  181) 


Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  (1756-1791)  was  discussed  in 
one  chapter  in  Beethoven  and  His  Forerunners  (Mason,  1901)) 
and  mentioned  in  a  small  section  in  The  Appreciation  of 
Music  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907)  and  From  Song  to  Symphony 
(Mason,  1924).   Mason  began  in  the  former  work  thusly: 

Haydn  .  .  .  did  the  rough  work  of  clearing  the 
ground,  but  it  was  Mozart  who  turned  the 
wilderness  into  a  garden.   (Mason,  1904,  p.  213) 

Haydn  showed  Mozart  how  to  do  things;  and  in 
return  Mozart  showed  Haydn  how  to  do  them 
better.   (Mason,  1904,  p.  215) 

On  Mozart's  style,  he  said: 


Variety  is  as  notable  in  Mozart's  work  as  unity 
in  Haydn's.   (Mason,  1904,  p.  240) 

Mozart's  themes  are  longer  and  more  complex  than 
Haydn's.   (Mason,  1904,  p.  24) 

In  harmony  Mozart  is  more  venturesome  than  his 
predecessor.   (Mason,  1904,  p.  241) 

In  expression,  the  prevailing  quality  of  Mozart's 
work  is  a  clear  serenity,  an  indescribable 
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joyfulness  and  starry  beauty,  the  natural  result 
of  his  artistic  perfection.   (Mason,  1 904 , 
p.  246) 


In  comparison  with  Beethoven,  Mozart  fared  thusly  through 
Mason's  eyes: 


He  not  only  lacks  the  self-consciousness,  the 
tragic  intensity,  and  the  fierce,  virile  logic  of 
3eethoven;  he  lacks  the  genial,  peasant  humanity 
of  Haydn.   (Mason,  1904,  p.  246) 

Beethoven  seizes  upon  you;  he  is  more  tragic  and 
oratorical,  while  Mozart  is  more  disinterested 
and  poetical.  Mozart  is  more  Greek,  and 
Beethoven  more  Christian.   One  is  serene,  the 
other  serious.  .  .  .   Even  In  the  earliest  works 
of  Beethoven,  .  .  .  there  is  a  virility,  a 
profundity,  an  intensity  of  spiritual  ardor,  for 
which  we  look  in  vain  in  Haydn  and  Mozart. 
(Mason,  1904,  pp.  247-248) 


In  The  Appreciation  of  Music,  Mason  stated:   "Mozart,  aside 
from  his  supreme  greatness  as  a  composer,  represents  the 
culmination  of  what  is  called  the  classical  period"  (Mason 
&  Surette,  1907,  p.  86).   He  then  mentioned  that  Mozart's 
music  had  a  purity  of  sound. 

Mason  repeated  a  thought  on  Mozart  mentioned  in  a 
section  on  Haydn.   He  said: 

[Mozart's]  music  is  never  brusque,  nor  does  it 
have  the  homely  wit  and  sentiment  of  Haydn — it 
does  not  smack  of  the  soil.  (Mason  &  Surette, 
1907,  p.  153) 

Mozart's  music  was  seen  as  spontaneous, 
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We  never  trace  a  sign  of  hi3  labor;  we  are  never 
admitted  into  his  workshop;  his  music  seems  to 
have  sprung  full  born  from  his  brain.   He  is  the 
type  of  consummate  artist  who  deals  with  the 
language  of  music  as  easily  as  an  ordinary  mortal 
deals  with  his  native  tongue.   He  was  not  a 
philosopher  like  Bach,  nor  a  great  man  like 
Beethoven.   (Mason  &  Surette,  1907,  pp.  153-154) 

From  Song  to  Symphony  (Mason,  1924)  contained  one-liners 
which  were  in  the  nature  of 

The  practice  of  the  greatest  composers,  such  as 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Brahms  would  suggest 
that  there  is  no  harm  in  the  exhibition  of  skill, 
so  long  as  it  is  combined  with  a  certain  degree 
of  musical  interest.   (Mason,  1924,  p.  149) 

If  we  compare  with  the  neat,  precise  style  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart.   (Mason,  1924,  p.  171) 

The  sonata  for  violin  and  piano  .  .  .  which 
Mozart  knew  how  to  balance  so  delicately. 
(Mason,  1924,  p.  176) 

Some  of  Beethoven's  most  sublime  strokes  of 
genius  would  have  been  meaningless  to  hearers 
untrained  by  Mozart  and  Haydn.   (Mason,  1924. 
p.  194) 

Giovanni  Pierlulgi  Palestrina  (1525-1594)  was  given 
one  chapter  in  Beethoven  and  His  Forerunners  (Mason,  1904) 
entitled  "Palestrina  and  Mysticism"  and  passing  mention  was 
made  in  A  Guide  to  Mu3ic  for  Beginners  and  Others  (Mason, 
1909a)  and  From  Song  to  Symphony  (Mason.  1924).   The 
inclusion  of  "Palestrina"  was  Mason's  way  of  pointing  out 
the  early  stages  of  art.   The  reference  to  Palestrina 
described  Mason's  idea  of  the  culmination  of  the 
Renaissance.   His  mention  was  succinct. 
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Music  was  to  Palestrlna  and  his  fellows  entirely 
a  matter  of  melody,  not  of  harmony  at  all. 
(Mason,  1904,  p.  58) 

His  music,  devoid  of  any  regular-  segmental 
devision,  is  indeed  a  sort  of  tonal  prose. 
(Mason,  1904,  p.  60) 

In  character  Palestrlna  was  devout,  pious, 
frugal,  and  industrious.   (Mason,  1904,  p.  63) 

Palestrlna's  music  .  .  .  not  only  could  induce 
that  rapt  attitude  of  worship  which  was  the 
kernel  of  mysticism,  but  it  also  skillfully 
avoided  all  disturbing  hints  of  personal,  finite 
and  secular  activities.  .  .  .   Palestrlna  marked 
the  culmination  of  his  school;  the  pure 
polyphonic  style  ended  with  him.   (Mason,  1904, 
p.  76) 

Camille  Saint-Sae'ns  (1825-1921)  was  given  a  chapter  in 
From  Grieg  to  Brahms  (Mason,  1902),  Great  Modern  Composers 
(Mason  &  Mason,  1916),  and  Short  Studies  of  Great 
Masterpieces  (Mason,  1918b).   Mason  believed  that  Saint- 
Sae'ns  and  Clsar  Franck  were  the  two  greatest  composers  of 
France  since  Bizet.   The  author  said  of  Saint-Sae'ns: 

He  is  .  .  .  the  complete  Frenchman.   He  has  all 
the  intellectual  vivacity,  all  the  nervous  force, 
the  quick  wit  and  worldly  polish.   (Mason,  1902. 
p.  102) 

He  is  a  master  of  innuendo  and  delicate 
sarcasm.   (Mason,  1902,  p.  107) 

Mason  commented  that  Saint-Sae'ns  wrote  two  types  of  music, 
one  adhered  to  classical  principles,  very  conventional,  and 
the  other  was  a  "museum"  of  exotics,  delineating  passions, 
people,  and  places.   Both  showed  his  quest  for 
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intelligence.   Mason  described  him  thusly: 


He  is  always  the  onlooker,  the  man  of  the  world, 
never  the  mystic  who  contemplates  in  his  own 
heart  the  forces  that  underlie  the  universe. 
(Mason,  1902,  p.  112) 

Hence,  Saint-Sae'ns ,  when  compared  with  a  man  of 
passionate  earnestness  like  Ce'sar  Franck,  or 
Schumann,  or  Wagner,  inevitably  seems 
superficial.   (Mason,  1902,  p.  115) 

He  may  fall  short  as  a  melodist,  he  is  a  past- 
master  of  rhythm  and  harmony,  spheres  in  which 
feeling  counts  for  les3,  logic  for  more.   (Mason, 
1902,  p.  116) 


Other  remarks  on  the  composer's  style  showed  a  fondness  for 
pizzicato  and  percussion,  repetitive  motives,  and  use  of 
syncopation.   Overall,  Mason  deemed  Saint-Saens  a  master  of 
classic  lucidity. 

However  dry  he  may  sometimes  be,  he  is  never 
turgid;  however  superficial  his  thought,  it  is 
never  vague;  he  offers  us  his  artistic  sweets 
never  in  the  form  of  syrup — he  refines  and 
crystallizes  them.   (Mason,  1902,  p.  119) 

As  before,  the  information  in  Great  Modern  Composers 
(Mason  &  Mason,  1916)  was  similar  to  the  text,  From  Grieg 
to  Brahms  (Mason,  1902).   The  author  described  Saint- 
Saens  '  s  symphonic  poem,  "Le  Rouet  d'Omphale".  and  concluded 
with  the  exact  same  quote,  however  dry.   Mason  did  footnote 
the  fact  that  the  conclusion  was  from  the  book,  From  Grieg 
to  Brahms  (Mason,  1902). 

The  topic  of  discussion  in  Short  Studies  of  Great 
Masterpieces  (Mason,  1918b)  was  Saint-Saens's  Symphony  No. 
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3,  In  C  Minor,  Opus  78.   At  the  time  of  this  book,  Saint- 
Saens  was  the  oldest  living  composer  in  France.   Mason  said 
this  of  him: 


A  man  of  alert  intelligence,  inexhaustible 
curiosity,  insight  singularly  acute  if  often 
lacking  in  profundity,  he  has  essayed  all  types 
and  departments  of  composition,  and  has  written 
with  constant  skill  and  taste  in  all,  if  seldom 
with  deep  emotional  power.   (Mason,  1918b, 
p.  111) 


Romantic  Composers  (Mason,  1906)  and  Great  Modern 
Composers  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916)  each  had  a  chapter  on  Franz 
Schubert  (1797-1828).   He  was  mentioned  briefly  in  A  Guide 
to  Music  for  Beginners  and  Others  (Mason,  1909a)  and  From 
Song  to  Symphony  (Mason.  1921). 

The  author  started  off  his  discussion  with  the 
statement  that  Schubert  was  the  link  between  the  classical 
music  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  and  the  romantic 
music  of  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and  Chopin  and  that  he  was 
a  "gleam  of  gold  in  a  vast  heap  of  sand"  (Mason,  1906, 
p.  63).  Mason  aptly  described  Schubert's  prolific  nature 
and  lack  of  musical  discipline  in  rewriting  compositions  in 
that,  "it  was  dull  to  bottle  old  water  while  the  spring  was 
flowing  so  cool  and  fresh"  (1906,  p.  66).   He  further 
elaborated,  "compared  with  Schubert's  pen,  Aladdin's  lamp 
seems  a  poor  affair"  (Mason,  1906,  p.  67).   In  description, 
the  author  "painted  this  picture": 

To  drink  his  mug  of  beer  and  eat  his  sausage,  to 
flirt  with  pretty  servant-maids  and  peasant 
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girls,  to  discourse  youthful  philosophy  and  play 
practical  jokes  .  .  .  and  above  all  to  fill 
realms  of  mu3ic  paper  with  the  melodies  that  were 
always  flooding  his  brain--this  was  his 
conception  of  sufficing  happiness.   (Mason,  1906, 
p.  69) 

Mason  summarized  Schubert's  lifestyle  as  one  of  "Bohemian, 
irresponsible,  bachelor  life,  innocent  enough,  but  not 
troubled  with  embarrassing  refinements"  (1906,  p.  70).   His 
mental  capacities  were  viewed  as  follows: 

Obviously,  no  hero  of  abstract  thought,  like 
Bach,  or  of  intellectual  and  emotional  passion, 
like  Beethoven,  but  a  gracious  sentimentalist,  a 
man  of  feeling,  a  sort  of  Burns  or  Heine  of 
music.   (Mason,  1906,  p.  72) 

On  Schubert's  style,  Mason  said  he  had  a  fondness  for 
mixing  major-minor  harmonies;  that  essentially  he  was  a 
lyrical  writer;  and  that  he  fell  into  the  pitfalls  of 
monotony  and  diffuseness  by  not  knowing  how  to  create  a 
germinal  theme,  since  each  of  his  melodies,  though 
interesting,  were  complete  unto  themselves.   Also,  that  in 
his  music,  "we  usually  find  five  pages  of  repetition  to  one 
of  real  development"  (Mason,  1906,  p.  99) 

In  A  Guide  to  Music  for  Beginners  and  Others,  Mason 
(1909a)  "painted"  Schubert  as  a  lyrical  symphonist.   He 
said  that  what  saved  the  composer  in  his  symphonies  was  the 
magical  charm  of  the  melodies  and  his  choice  of 
instrumentation,  "the  glow  and  shimmer  of  the  colors  he 
weaves  about"  (pp.  175-177). 
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Mason  further  mentioned  his  style  in  the  text  Great 
Modern  Composers:   "His  modulations  are  not  made  by  rule, 
but  are  an  impulse  of  genius.   His  music  lapses  from  key  to 
key"  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  p.  20).   Again,  in  a  repetition 
of  thought  from  previous  book3,  he  said: 

He  did  not  labor  to  make  his  melodies  grow,  as 
most  of  the  great  artists  have  done.   He  used 
them  with  comparatively  little  variation,  as  he 
first  found  them,  repeating  them  again  and  again 
in  their  original  form.   (Mason  &  Mason,  1916, 
p.  25) 

Robert  Schumann  (1810-1856)  received  a  chapter  in 
Romantic  Composers  (Mason.  1906)  and  Great  Modern  Composers 
(Mason  &  Mason,  1916).   Several  lines  were  found  in  A  Guide 
to  Mu3ic  for  Beginners  and  Others  (Mason,  1909a)  and  From 
Song  to  Symphony  (Mason.  1924). 

The  author  described  this  composer  as  one  who  spent 
hours  communing  with  the  piano,  composing  character 
sketches  in  music  of  his  friends,  and  at  home  in  the  realm 
of  literature  and  fantasy,  as  well  as  in  the  world  of 
artistic  beauty. 

In  the  Romantic  Composers  Mason  had  this  to  say  about 
Schumann's  compositional  techniques: 

[His  melodies  are  brief,  striking  motives  which 
lead  no  where,]  .  .  .  there  is  next  to  no 
thematic  development  .  .  .  the  music  impresses  us 
not  by  its  cumulative  power,  its  orderly  advance, 
but  by  the  sheer  charm  of  its  primitive 
elements.   (1906,  p.  119) 
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In  regard  to  primitive  elements,  Mason  suggested  Schumann's 
charm  was  in  his  use  of  meter,  as  noticed  in  his 

tendency  to  emphasize  the  metre  by  slight  but 
systematic  deviations  from  it,  such  as 
syncopation  .  .  .  and  the  simultaneous  use  of  two 
or  more  metrical  schemes  at  once  [e.g., 
Phantaslestucke,  "Grlllen"].   (1906,  p.  120) 

The  author  described  Schumann's  tonal  effect  of  his  piano 
music.   Mason  found  his 

Mozartian  clarity  of  sound  a  little  tame,  .  .  . 
[preferring  to  obscure  the  consonant  chords  with] 
plentifully  sprinkled  dissonances;  while  Chopin 
.  .  .  makes  his  dissonances  float  like  a 
diaphonouse  veil  over  the  pure  chords,  Schumann 
with  true  Teutonic  luxuriousness,  fills  up  all 
the  chinks  and  crannies  with  suspensions  and 
passing  notes,  and  holds  down  the  pedal  to 
boot.   (Mason,  1906,  p.  123) 

[Vain  repetitions]  result  in  a  monotony, 
something  like  that  of  a  wall-paper  with  its 
endless  representations  of  a  single  pattern. 
(Mason,  1906,  p.  142) 

On  the  good  side,  Mason  said,  that  in  spite  of  his  lack  of 
motivic  development,  Schumann's  Initial  themes  were  of  such 
intrinsic  beauty  "that  the  effect  was  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  to  that  of  more  skillful  mediocrity"   (1906, 
p.  114).   In  conclusion  he  stated,  "all  of  Schumann's  work 
tends  in  the  direction  of  what  is  highest  and  most 
beautiful  in  music  (p.  162). 

The  brief  section  on  Schumann  In  A  Guide  to  Music  for 
Beginners  and  Others  (Mason,  1909a)  touched  lightly  on  his 
life  and  his  music.   Mason  commented  on  his  music: 
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The  music  of  Robert  Schumann  is  less  exquisite 
but  more  full  of  vigor  and  health  than  that  of 
Chopin.   (Mason,  1909a,  p.  142) 

All  the  music  of  his  early  years  shows  his 
dislike  of  the  commonplace,  his  passion  for  the 
novel  and  the  unexpected.   The  melodies  are  most 
original,  full  of  odd  leaps  and  strongly  marked 
rhythms;  the  harmony  13  often  harsh  .  .  .  and  the 
form  is  highly  individual,  the  themes  being 
little  developed,  but  following  each  other  like 
the  scattered  thoughts  of  an  active  but  untrained 
mind.   (Mason,  1909a,  p.  144) 

In  criticism,  Mason  concluded  that  a  more  serious  drawback 
was  Schumann's  lack  of  skill  in  orchestrations. 

It  is  strange  that  he,  who  had  such  a  keen  ear 
for  all  kinds  of  color  effects  on  the  piano, 
should  have  written  heavily  for  the 
orchestra.  .  .  .   [However,  his]  music  is  so  full 
of  life  and  so  throbs  with  healthy,  manly  feeling 
that  we  willingly  forget  certain  weaknesses  of 
form  like  those  of  Schubert.   (Mason,  1909a, 
p.  178) 

Richard  Strauss  (1864-1949)  was  one  of  the  few 
"modern"  composers  that  Mason  tolerated.   A  chapter  was 
given  in  Great  Modern  Composers  (Mason  &  Mason,  1 91 6) , 
Contemporary  Composers  (Mason.  1918a),  and  Short  Studies  of 
Great  Masterpieces  (Mason.  1918b).   Several  lines  were 
given  to  his  music  in  A  Guide  to  Music  for  Beginners  and 
Others  (Mason.  1909a). 

As  early  as  1909,  Mason  said  this  of  Strauss  in  _A 
Guide  to  Music  for  Beginners  and  Others: 

[Program  music  today  practically  means  Richard 
Strauss].  .  .  ,  a  comparatively  young  man  has 
already  written  such  a  remarkable  series  of 
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symphonic  poems  that  he  has  overshadowed  all 
other  composers  of  programme  music,  such  as 
Tschaikowsky,  Saint-Saens,  and  Dvorak.  .  .  . 
These  works  are  extraordinary  in  many  ways.   They 
all  show,  in  the  first  place,  a  positive  genius 
for  hitting  off  in  brief  themes,  often  mere 
fragments  ...  an  idea,  mood,  or  character. 
(Mason,  1909a,  pp.  195-196) 

Strauss's  harmony  is  as  original  as  his  melody, 
he  is  constantly  sliding  about  restlessly  from 
key  to  key;  he  is  fond  of  the  most  frightful 
discords,  and  in  the  later  works  seems  to  revel 
in  absolute  noise  ...  he  uses  a  large  orchestra 
...  he  understands  the  instruments  perfectly  he 
likes  to  use  them  in  queer  ways,  making  them 
screen  and  snarl.   (Mason,  1909a,  p.  196) 


Mason's  continual  ponderance  of  modern  music  took  many 
forms  and  outlets.   In  this  quote  the  reader  may  detect  a 
slight  barb: 


the  melody  of  Strauss  becomes  more  scrappy  and 
uninspired  with  each  new  work,  has  suggested  to 
many  critics  the  question  whether  music  is  today 
really  moving  forward  or  backward.   (Mason, 
1909a,  p.  201  ) 


In  Great  Modern  Composers  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916)  i3 
found  much  of  the  same  information  as  the  preceding  book. 
Mason  began  with  a  line  from  the  above-mentioned  text, 
comparing  Strauss  to  Berlioz  and  Liszt,  saying  that  he 
continued  their  methods,  but  since  he  was  a  more  highly 
endowed  artist,  it  was  with  much  greater  skill. 

Mason  defended  Strauss  in  this  statement, 

Adverse  criticism  has  much  that  it  can  say  of 
Strauss,  but  the  often-heard  charge  of 
formlessness  is  a  mistake.   To  deal  with  free 
types  of  structure  as  he  has  done  requires  more 
mental  power,  a  deeper  analytical  penetration  of 
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the  essential  psychology  of  tonal,  harmonic, 
rhythmic,  and  thematic  relationships  than  to  pour 
all  one's  ideas  into  the  convenient,  but 
sometimes  inappropriate,  mold  of  the  sonata- 
form.   (Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  p.  207) 

Regardless  of  what  one  thinks  of  Strauss 's  later  works,  the 
Mason  said,  "at  any  rate,  he  has  written  enough 
masterpieces  to  place  himself  securely  among  the  greatest 
of  modern  composers"  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  p.  209). 

Mason's  (1918a)  ploy  in  Contemporary  Composers  was  to 
demonstrate  through  Strauss' s  music  that  he  possessed  the 
qualities  of  a  dramatist.   His  comments  had  a  familiar 
ring: 

In  the  use  of  harmony  for  characterization 
Strauss  is  no  less  skillful  than  in  the  more 
important  matters  of  melody  and  rhythm.   (Mason, 
1918a,  p.  62) 

He  accepts  with  something  more  than  passive 
endurance,  yes,  with  active  pleasure,  the 
physically  disagreeable  clashes  which  by  setting 
off  the  differing  contours  of  the  melodies 
emphasize  for  him  their  mental  and  emotional 
appeal.   (Mason,  1918a,  p.  65) 

The  gift  of  horizontal  hearing  is  peculiarly 
necessary  to  anyone  who  would  disentangle  the 
tonal  knots  in  which  Strauss  delights.   (Mason, 
1918a,  p.  66) 

The  chapter  in  Short  Studies  of  Great  Masterpieces 
(Mason,  1918b)  was  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  Strauss' s  tone 
poem,  Don  Juan.  Mason's  approach  was  intended  to  enhance 
one's  appreciation  of  musical  beauty,  instead  of  a  measure 
by  measure  analysis.   He  said  that  Strauss  had  had  that 
done  enough,  that  critics  have  "dotted  all  his  I's  and 
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crossed  all  his  t's  In  a  spirit  more  scientific  than 
artistic  .  .  ."  (p.  76). 

Peter  Ilyitch  Tschalkowsky  (1 840-1 893)  received 
attention  in  From  Grieg  to  Brahms  (Mason,  1902),  A  Guide  to 
Music  for  Beginners  and  Others  (Mason,  1909a),  Great  Modern 
Composers  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916),  Short  Studies  of  Great 
Masterpieces  (Mason.  1918b),  and  From  Song  to  Symphony 
(Mason,  1924).   The  comments  ranged  the  gamut,  from  good  to 
bad: 


Tschalkowsky,  the  greatest  of  Russian 
musicians.   (Mason,  1902,  p.  152) 

He  never,  in  fact,  wholly  outgrew  certain 
peculiarities  which  are  direct  results  of  his 
emotional  instability,  his  slavery  to  mood. 
(Mason,  1902,  p.  166) 


On  his  style,  Mason  observed  that  his  penchant  for  minor 
keys  may  have  been  related  to  the  inconsistencies  of  his 
temperament . 


As  the  doctors  say  [it  is]  symptomatic.   The 
minor  is  naturally  the  medium  of  vague, 
subjective  moods  and  fantasies,  of  aspiration, 
longing,  and  doubt;  it  is  the  vehicle  of  morbidly 
self-bounded  thoughts  ...  we  instinctively 
suspect  the  health  of  a  mind  which  harps 
continually  upon  the  minor.   (Mason,  1902, 
p.  167) 


Further  remarks  on  his  style  included 


TschaTkowsky  inclines  to  monotony  of  rhythm. 
(Mason,  1902,  p.  167) 
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His  melodic  fertility  alone  is  enough  to  rank  him 
with  the  great  constructive  musicians.   (Mason. 
1902,  p.  169) 

Tschalkowsky  commands  our  admiration  more  than 
our  pity,  in  spite  of  the  burdens  of  his 
temperament  and  the  misfortunes  of  his 
experience,  he  contributed  to  beauty,  and  beauty 
is  the  standing  confutation  of  evil.   (Mason, 
1902,  p.  171) 


!n  A  Guide  to  Music  for  Beginners  and  Others  Mason 
(1909a)  reiterated  the  above  thoughts  in  two  pages: 

the  greatest  of  Russian  composers  .  .  .  ,  [we 
find  a  love  of  graceful  melody  as  in  Italian 
operas,  joined  by  a  fondness],  for  the 
monotonously  repeated  rhythms  and  the  minor 
strains  of  the  melancholy  of  Russian  folk- 
songs.  (Mason,  1909a,  p.  184) 

As  we  calmly  go  over  the  music  in  memory  we  miss 
the  tranquil  beauty,  the  perfect  balance  of  form, 
the  gradual,  orderly  advance  of  the  musical 
thought,  that  is  so  satisfying  In  the  music  of 
Brahms.   (Mason,  1902,  p.  186) 

Great  Modern  Composers  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916)  represented  a 
stronger  opinion  on  Mason's  part.   In  describing 
Tschalkowsky's  homeland,  "a  country  so  musically  remote, 
peculiar,  even  semi-barbarous  as  Russia,"  Mason  completed 
the  thought  with,  "while  the  Russian  whose  music  is  loved 
all  over  the  world  is  Tschalkowsky,  the  eclectic"  (p.  167). 

He  wrote  music  to  voice  his  own  feelings,  simply, 
often  naively,  sometimes  almost  hysterically.  .  .  . 
For  sincerity,  directness,  unsophistication  in 
expression,  he  belongs  with  Schubert  and  Dvorak; 
he  has  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  that 
type.   (Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  p.  169) 
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Mason  did  not  elaborate  on  what  "that  type"  might  possibly 
be. 

Mason  brought  in  his  opinion  of  nationalities  in  this 
statement: 

However  eclectic  .  .  .  some  of  his  most 
fundamental  qualities  of  temperament  will  always 
remain  racial,  or  even  national  .  .  .  with 
Tschaikowsky,  for  all  his  cosmopolitanism,  is  at 
the  core  Slavonic.   (Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  p.  173) 

This,  the  author  explained,  was  through  the  usage  of  modal 
intervals,  scales  with  a  flattened  seventh,  and  the 
monotonous  repetition  of  short  phrases,  e.g.,  Volga  Boat 
Song  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  pp.  174-175). 

The  coverage  of  Tschaikowsky  in  Short  Studies  of  Great 
Masterpieces  (Mason,  1918b)  was  through  an  analysis  of  his 
Symphony  No.  6,  "Pathetique".   Little  else  was  included. 
Mason  pointed  out  that  while  many  critics  believed  the 
"Pathetique"  was  written  under  suicidal  tendencies,  as  a 
farewell  symphony,  Tschaikowsky' s  own  letters  showed  that 
it  was  a  highly  creative  and  happy  time  of  his  life.   Mason 
summarized,  "The  mere  sadness  of  the  music  proved  nothing; 
its  clearness,  its  well-wrought  form,  its  exuberant  beauty, 
bespoke  the  balanced  mind"  (1918b,  pp.  86-87). 

Mason's  (1924)  tone  in  From  Song  to  Symphony  was  the 
harshest  yet.   He  chose  to  compare  Tschaikowsky  with 
Brahms,  since  temperamentally  they  were  at  opposite 
poles.   Although  the  intent  was  to  show  the  virtues  of 
both,  somehow  his  opening  line  eliminated  that  possibility. 
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Tschaikowsky  .  .  .  is  a  man  of  far  inferior 
emotional  distinction  and  control.   In  place  of 
Brahms's  chaste  and  reticent  nobility  of 
sentiment,  he  has  a  sort  of  exaggerated,  vulgar, 
and  often  cloying  sentimentality.   (Mason,  1924, 
p.  216) 


Whereas  Brahms  portrayed  "profound  and  tragic 
sadness";  Tschaikowsky  had  only  a  "neurotic  melancholy" 
(Mason,  1924,  p.  217).   Brahms  featured  fulfillment  of 
ideas;  Tschaikowsky  only  played,  "on  our  senses  and  nerves" 
(Mason,  1924,  p.  217)  and  the  thrills  sent  up  our  spines 
left  our  brains  untouched. 

The  treatment  of  beauty,  along  with  redundancy  of 
thought,  was  interwoven  in  Mason's  closing  thought  on  the 
composer: 

[Tschaikowsky' s]  lack  of  emotional  balance  and 
tendency  to  hysterical  extremes  .  .  .  [made  him] 
something  of  a  sensation-monger.  .  .  .   Classic 
and  romantic  unite  in  a  common  search  for  beauty 
and  emotion;  and  Brahms  as  a  modern  classic,  and 
Tschaikowsky  as  a  modern  romantic,  both  stem  back 
to  Beethoven  and  his  tradition  of  the  search  for 
beauty  and  emotion.   (Mason,  1924,  p.  220) 

The  early  composers  that  Mason  included  in  his  prose 
works  were  limited  to  a  few  lines,  for  the  author  was  a 
classical-romanticist  at  heart.   The  early  composers  were 
only  mentioned  in  regard  to  their  roles  in  the  development 
of  musical  history.   They  were  used  to  provide  the  backdrop 
for  Mason's  musical-writing  stage.   Those  he  credited  with 
more  than  passing  mention  included  Couperin,  Rameau,  Bull, 
Handel,  and  C.  P.  E.  Bach.   Other  early  composers  such  as 
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Caccini,  Corelli,  Scarlatti,  Frescobaldi,  and  Purcell  were 
name-dropped,  but  very  seldomly.   Their  names  were  found  in 
the  texts,  Beethoven  and  His  Forerunners  (Mason,  1904),  The 
Appreciation  of  Music  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907),  and  From 
Song  to  Symphony  (Mason,  1924).   He  said  of  them  that  they 
"are  chiefly  known  to  us  as  preparers  of  the  soil,  and 
sowers  of  the  seed,  for  a  harvest  which  was  gathered  by 
later,  and  probably  greater,  though  not  more  honorable  men" 
(Mason,  1904,  p.  35) . 

Bach,  Handel,  Scarletti,  Rameau,  and  Couperin  were 
touched  on  in  the  discussion  of  the  development  of  the 
suite.   C.  P.  E.  Bach  was  mentioned  in  the  emergence  of  the 
modern  sonata.   Mason  made  comments  such  as 

The  primitive  rondo  was  chiefly  cultivated  by  the 
French  harpsichord  composers  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  of  whom  Couperin  (1668-1733) 
and  Rameau  (1683-1754)  were  the  most 
distinguished.   (Mason  &  Surette,  1907,  p.  79) 

The  suite  and  the  sonata,  as  conceived  by  Handel, 
are  more  or  less  convertible  forms;  it  is  not 
until  the  next  generation  that  the  modern  sonata 
begins  to  emerge  in  the  piano-forte  works  of  Carl 
Philip  Emanuel  Bach  (1714-1788).   (Mason  & 
Surette,  1907,  p.  100) 

On  sonata-form  Mason  said,  "an  examination  of  any 
instrumental  masterpiece  of  Beethoven  will  reveal  how  much 
he  owed  to  the  pioneer  labors  of  C.  P.  E.  Bach"  (1907, 
p.  115). 


Peri,  Monteverdi,  Gluek,  Rossini,  Verdi,  and  Wagner 
were  a  few  composers  who  were  briefly  discussed  under  the 
topic  of  opera.   The  genre  was  not  a  favorite  of  the 
author's  and  remarks  were  made  in  passing,  such  as  the 
"banalities"  (Mason,  1907)  of  Italian  opera.   Coverage 
could  be  found  in  A  Guide  to  Mu3ic  for  Beginners  and  Others 
(Mason,  1909a)  and  From  Song  to  Symphony  (Mason,  1924). 

In  the  first  work  cited,  Mason  summarized  the 
development  of  opera.   He  said  each  nation  made  prominent 
what  specially  appealed  to  its  taste:   For  the  Italians  it 
was  solo  singing  and  enjoyment  of  the  display  of  the  voice; 
the  Germans  liked  a  simple,  lyrical  melody  which  expressed 
more  of  inner  feelings  and  part-songs  by  several  singers; 
and  in  the  French,  love  of  dance  developed  the  ballet. 
But,  during  the  1700s,  "Operas  became  little  more  than 
concerts  sung  in  costume"  (Mason,  1909a,  p.  217). 

Mason  then  said  that  things  went  from  bad  to  worse 
until  "the  great  reformer  of  the  opera,  Gluck  (1714-87) 
came  upon  the  scene"  (1909a,  p.  271).   Unfortunately,  the 
author  contended  that  Gluck's  genius  was  stronger  on  the 
dramatic  side  than  on  the  musical  side,  which  caused  a  lack 
of  variety  and  charm  in  his  melody.   It  took  Mozart,  "one 
of  the  most  tuneful  of  all  composers"  (Mason,  1909a, 
p.  218)  to  fill  out  the  musical  side  of  opera. 

Mason  added  that  Beethoven  in  the  1800s  helped  aid 
opera  with  Fidelio,  a  noble  work  because  he  was  a  noble 
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musician.   He  opened  the  door  for  German  romantic  opera, 
the  operas  of  Weber.   He  further  contended  that  Italians 
were  not  interested  in  truth;  their  trivial  tastes  were 
content  with  the  tinsel  and  glitter  of  their  idolized 
singers. 


And  to  make  matters  worse,  a  school  of  composers 
arose,  with  Rossini  (1792-1868)  who  instead  of 
trying  to  educate  them  to  better  things  .  .  .  fed 
them  with  a  more  sugary  diet.   (Mason,  1909a, 
p.  220) 


Mason  did  give  Rossini  credit  for  improving  the 
characters  of  opera,  making  them  more  real,  as  in  The 
Barber  of  Seville  and  William  Tell. 

He  classified  Bellini  (1802-1835)  and  Donizetti  (1798- 
1848)  in  the  same  category  as  Rossini,  "but  in  place  of  his 
empty  brilliance  and  claptrap  sensationalism  we  find  in 
them  more  sentiment.  .  .  .   [Even  so,]  opera  was  sunk  to  a 
pretty  low  state"  (Mason,  1909a,  p.  221). 

A3  he  said,  the  French  were  more  concerned  with  dance 
and  elaborate  scenery,  pompous  grandeur.   The  most 
successful,  a3  Mason  said,  somewhat  biasedly,  was  the 
"clever  German  Jew,  Meyerbeer  (1791-1864)  .  .  .  [although] 
he  lacked  refined  feeling,  and  preferred  surface  glitter  to 
genuine  beauty"  (1909a,  pp.  222-223). 

Mason  summarized  the  development  of  opera  by  saying 
that  it  was  now  at  the  point  where  It  needed  a  genius  to 
put  it  all  together.   One  must  "combine  the  skill  of  a 
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genius  with  the  devotion  of  a  martyr"  (Mason,  1909a, 
p.  224).   The  author  assigned  that  role  to  Richard  Wagner; 
however,  "with  all  his  genius  Wagner  could  not  quite  solve 
that  old  problem  of  the  perfect  union  of  music  with  the 
drama — probably  because  it  [was]  insoluble"  (Mason,  1909a, 
p.  232). 

Although  Wagner  was  not  flawless,  Mason  said  of  him, 
"His  treatment  of  those  motives  .  .  .  introduce  into  opera 
the  living,  breathing  music  of  the  Beethoven 
symphony.  .  .  .   With  Bach  and  Beethoven,  he  must  always 
stand  as  one  of  the  supreme  musical  creators"  (1909a, 
p.  234). 

In  From  Song  to  Symphony  Mason  (1924)  took  the  reader 
in  a  matter  of  pages  through  the  history  of  opera  from 
Peri's  Eurldice  to  Verdi's  Otello  to  Wagner's  music 
drama.   These  comments  were  gleaned: 


Claudio  Monteverdi  (1568-1643),  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  genius  of  this  school.   (Mason, 
1924,  p.  67) 

The  history  of  opera  has  been  more  chequered, 
fuller  of  strong  contrasts  between  the  popularity 
of  tinsel  and  the  struggles  of  genius  for  the 
true  gold  than  any  other  branch  of  music. 
(Mason,  1909a  p.  69) 


Mason  agreed  with  this  thought  of  Parry,  "Operatic 
audiences  have  always  had  the  lowest  standard  of  taste  of 
any  section  of  human  beings  calling  themselves  musical" 
(Mason,  1909a,  p.  70). 
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Mason  saw  that  the  greatest  of  operatic  composers  from 
Peri  and  Monteverdi  to  Verdi  and  Wagner  were  able  to  rise 
above  the  levels  of  mediocrity  which  public  taste 
demanded.   Mason  concluded  that  Wagner  securely  dominated 
the  whole  modern  operatic  situation,  "through  the 
invincible  right  of  emotional  sincerity,  intelligence,  and 
the  enormous  technical  power  generated  through  [his  work]" 
(Mason,  1909a,  p.  83). 

Other  composers  who  were  given  a  line  or  two  in 
Mason's  prose  from  the  romantic  era  included  Dukas,  Ravel, 
MacDowell,  Borodin,  Mussorgsky,  and  Glazunov.   Nicolas 
Rimsky-Korsakof  and  Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford  were 
given  a  chapter  in  Short  Studies  of  Great  Masterpieces 
(Mason,  1918b),  but  since  he  limited  his  remarks  to  an 
analysis  of  Scheherazade  and  the  Irish  Symphony  in  F  Minor, 
respectively,  they  were  not  included  in  this  research. 

Some  of  the  20th-century  composers  who  were  recognized 
by  Mason  included  Vaughan  Williams,  Chadwick,  Ives,  Hanson, 
Schonberg,  Babbitt,  Stravinsky,  Harris,  Moore,  Ornstein, 
Powell,  and  Bloch.   Ornstein  and  Bloch  were  only  mentioned 
in  a  derogatory  fashion.   John  Powell  was  a  friend  of 
Mason's,  as  was  Howard  Hanson.   Ives  was  a  contemporary  of 
the  composer  and  wrote  respectfully  of  the  man;  however, 
Mason  did  not  say  much  on  Ives.   Stravinsky  was  mentioned 
in  passing  remarks  concerning  the  author's  disdain  for 
modern  music.   The  Russian  composer  was  also  given  a 
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chapter  In  The  Dilemma  of  American  Music  (Mason,  1928), 
entitled  "Stravinsky  as  a  Symptom."   It  is  hoped  that 
through  the  selected  quotes  the  reader  will  be  given 
further  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  man's  prose  content. 

Mason  said  that  many  may  consider  the  sole  criterion 
of  a  good  composer  the  use  of  novelty,  like  the  "arbitrary 
asperities  of  the  Italian  noisemakers  and  Mr.  Leo  Ornstein" 
(Mason,  1  91  8a,  p.  21  ) . 

In  a  remark  about  Jewish  infection  in  American  music, 
the  author  opined, 


Those  not  temperamentally  immune  to  it  catch  it 
severely,  like  Mr.  Leo  Ornstein.  (Mason,  1921, 
p.  112) 

Meanwhile  most  of  our  young  men  are  imitating 
Ravel  and  Debussy,  or  Rimsky-Korsakof  and 
Stravinsky,  or  Bloch  and  Ornstein,  more  or  less 
cleverly.   (Mason,  1921,  p.  114) 


And,  the  composer  claimed,  the  young  men  did  not  pursue 
their  art  in  a  true  fashion,  but  jumped  on  the  bandwagon, 
instead  of  searching  for  their  own  light.   They  did  not 
accept  the  courage  of  their  own  convictions  and  without 
that  struggle  for  individuality  they  lacked  real  artistic 
power  (Mason,  1927). 

Ornstein  is  mentioned  again  in  The  Dilemma  of  American 
Music  In  a  negative  manner:   "Leo  Ornstein  wa3  the  chief 
American  composer,  if  such  he  may  be  called,  to  listen  to 
that  formidable  Amazonian  siren"  (Mason,  1928,  p.  9).   The 
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"siren"  referred  to  the  use  of  exoticism  in  American  works 
using  techniques  other  than  the  established  German  and 
French  influences. 

Vaughan  Williams  was  mentioned  in  comments  on  a 
concert  which  Mason  attended;  the  English  composer  was 
conducting  his  own  works.   He  was  also  mentioned  in  an 
anecdote  or  two,  in  the  context  of  lines  such  as,  "As 
Dr.  Vaughan  Williams  likes  to  tell"  (Mason,  1927,  p.  69). 
Or  in  connection  with  a  group  of  composers,  "and  to  hear  at 
last  Elgar,  Hoist,  and  Vaughan  Williams  after  so  many 
Sterndale  Bennetts,  Cowens,  MacFarrens,  and  Prouts,  fills 
us  with  a  great  hope"  (Mason,  1928,  p.  15). 

Howard  Hanson  found  his  way  into  Mason's  prose  through 
his  research  into  programs  played  by  American  orchestras  in 
the  1920s.   Mason  quoted  Hanson's  findings  and  further 
elaborated  some  points;  he  was  also  credited  with  the 
American  composers'  series  of  performances  held  at  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music  in  which  Mason's  compositions  were 
performed.   Other  referrals  were  in  the  form  of  one-liners 
such  as,  "We  find  it  [romantic  elements]  today,  in  varying 
shades  and  degrees,  in  the  music  of  Hadley,  Hanson,  Hill, 
Mason,  Powell,  and  Deems  Taylor"  (Mason,  1931,  p.  167). 

Mason  wrote  a  String  Quartet  based  on  a  theme  by  John 
Powell.   Mason  also  dedicated  his  Prelude  and  Fugue  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra  to  Powell.   The  author,  consequently, 
spoke  well  of  Powell,  occasionally  getting  in  a  barb  about 
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his  Virginianisms  or  his  fashionable  use  of  French  in  his 
"Rhapsodie  Negre"  title.   He  said  that  Powell,  "the  most 
gifted  of  all  our  folk  composers,"  did  not  even  recoil  in 
his  "Rhapsodie  Negre"  when,  "the  swarthy  faces  of  his 
protagonists  suddenly  assumed  the  Jesuitical  smile  of 
Liszt"  (Mason,  1928,  pp.  12-13). 

He  also  said  John  Powell  was  one  of  the  only  young 
composers  to  successfully  venture  into  the  larger  forms  as 
in  his  Sonata  Vlrginianesque,  his  Violin  Concerto,  and  his 
orchestral  overture,  In  Old  Virginia.   Other  mentions  were 
restricted  to  one-liners  as  in  the  Tune  In,  America  (Mason, 
1931  )  quote  from  p.  1  67. 

Milton  Babbitt  was  received  by  the  author  in  the  same 
manner  as  Leo  Ornstein.   His  sentiments  were  witnessed  in 
this  repetitious  quote: 


Is  the  ideal  of  workmanship  possible  in  a  country 
full  of  syndicated  papers,  canned  music,  of 
prohibition,  fundamentalism,  and  the  Klu  Klux 
Klan,  of  "Babbitt  and  Main  Street?"   (Mason, 
1927,  p.  98) 


Stravinsky  and  Schonberg  met  with  the  same  fare,  i.e., 
Mason's  disdain  for  modern  music.   Stravinsky  was  described 
in  The  Dilemma  of  American  Music  (Mason,  1928)  as  an 
"enfant  terrible  of  sensationalism"  (p.  69).   Here  is  an 
example:   "A  page  of  Stravinsky  is  so  much  more 
sophisticated  In  technic  than  a  page  of  Gershwin  that  we  do 
not  realize  that  aesthetically  they  are  tweedledum  and 
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tweedledee"  (Mason,  1928,  p.  115).  Mason's  opinion  of 
Stravinsky's  handling  of  rhythm  was  negative:   "Stravinsky 
13  the  master  of  the  orchestra.   But  he  is  no  master  of 
rhythm — rather  the  slave  of  metrical  formulae"  (Mason, 
1928,  p.  116).   The  following  is  a  concise  statement  of 
Mason's  opinion  of  the  two  artists:   "to  primitives  like 
Stravinsky  and  decadents  like  Debussy"  (Mason,  1928, 
p.  119).   Schdnberg  was  described  in  the  same  text,  in  our 
"Babbitt-ridden  world,"  as  being  part  of  the  crudity 
involved  with  the  merely  popular.   This  may  be  found  in  the 
"sterility  of  mere  professionalism"  that  is  exhibited  in 
the  work  of  Schonberg,  Scriabln,  and  Stravinsky"  (Mason, 
1928,  p.  39).   Mason  said:   "Fancy  a  string  quartet  of 
young  business  men  regaling  themselves  in  leisure  hours 
with  Stravinsky  and  Scho'nberg"  (1928,  p.  48).   His  disdain 
for  the  composer  appeared  in  this  query:   "Is  Scho'nberg  to 
be  placed  with  his  fellow-countrymen  Brahms  and  Wagner,  or 
rather  with  Casella,  Malipiero  or  Stravinsky?"  (Mason, 
1928,  p.  52). 

In  Tune  In,  America  the  author  continued  his  train  of 
thought  with  comments  on  the  two  composers  such  as  "In 
Germany,  most  musical  of  all  nations,  Schonberg  and 
Hindemith  are  a  poor  substitute  for  Schubert  and  Schumann" 
(Mason,  1931,  p.  15).  Or,  in  reminiscing  upon  the  loss  of 
performances  of  concertos  by  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms 
as  interpreted  by  Paderweski,  Hoffman,  and  Rachmaninoff,  he 
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remarked,  "The  sensational  events  of  our  day,  formidable 
works  by  Stravinsky  or  Schonberg  played  by  far-heralded 
guest  conductors,  hardly  make  up  for  their  loss"  (Mason, 
1931,  p.  70). 

Further  consideration  of  the  author's  views  on  modern 
music  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  section  five 
of  this  chapter. 

Forms  and  Genres  Included  to  Educate  the  Lay  Reader 
As  previously  cited  in  Chapter  Three,  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason's  overall  purpose  in  writing  was  to  assist  the 
education  of  the  lay  reader  or  general  music  lover  in 
musical  matters.   As  shown  by  his  basic  format,  the  manner 
in  which  he  assisted  the  lay  reader  was  through  descriptive 
analyses  of  major  works  by  composers,  biographical 
information  of  those  composers,  essays  on  musical  topics  to 
stimulate  thought,  and  through  the  explanation  of  the 
development  of  many  forms  and  genres  which  encompass  the 
compositional  techniques  utilized  in  music.   Mason  saw  that 
it  was  through  the  understanding  of  form  that  the  musical 
listener  could  learn  to  truly  appreciate  music.   Only 
through  understanding  can  there  be  appreciation,  and  this 
is  what  Mason  tried  to  inculcate  in  his  readers.   In  three 
books,  primarily,  the  author  chose  musical  explanation 
through  the  element  of  form  and  the  discussion  of  genre: 
The  Appreciation  of  Music  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907),  A  Guide 
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to  Music  for  Beginners  and  Others  (Mason,  1909a),  and  From 
Song  to  Symphony  (Mason,  1924).   The  author's  topics  can  be 
divided  into  three  sections:   vocal  forms  and  genre, 
instrumental  forms,  and  instrumental  genre. 

The  first  section  included  folk  song,  art  song, 
oratorio,  and  opera.   After  introducing  the  reader  to  the 
elements  of  musical  form,  motives,  and  phrases,  in  The 
Appreciation  of  Music  (Mason  &  Surette,  1 907) ,  the  authors 
examined  the  folk  song  to  show  how  its  design  gradually 
became  larger  and  more  various  and  through  that  process 
provided  the  foundation  for  larger  instrumental  works. 
Mason  began  by  explaining  the  difference  between  folk  song 
and  art  song.   He  said  that  the  folk  song  was  a  naive 
product  which  was  rendered  unconsciously  from  the  hearts  of 
simple  people.   The  composer  of  folk  song3  did  not  show  the 
consideration  of  expression  through  the  meaning  of  the 
chosen  texts.   The  art  song  provided  a  wider  range  and 
broader  application  of  the  composer' 3  thoughts  and  feelings 
and  made  the  accompaniment  an  integral  part  of  those 
thoughts.  Mason  did  not  go  into  much  detail,  since  he 
reminded  the  reader  that  the  purpose  of  the  discussion  was 
to  see  the  relationship  between  the  primitive  aspects  of 
the  folk  song  and  those  of  the  masterpieces  of  instrumental 
music.   The  basis  of  the  relationship  showed  the 
utilization  of  simple,  binary,  and  ternary  forms;  key  and 
modulations;  and  national  characteristics  which  may  be 


expressed  through  melody  and  rhythm,  e.g.,  a  Scotch  snap  or 
Asiatic  mode. 

In  further  mention  of  the  folk  song  or  art  song,  Mason 
remarked:   "In  all  simple  music  .  .  .  like  the  folksongs 
found  among  the  uneducated  people  of  all  nations"  (1909a, 
p.  50).   He  said  one  must  consider  the  study  of  music 
appreciation  as  a  type  of  upward,  laborious  but 
exhilarating,  climb  of  the  mountain  of  art,  which  takes  the 
climber  from  the  "simplest  and  most  primitive  types  like 
folksong  to  the  most  complex  and  elaborate,  such  as 
symphonies"  (Mason,  1924,  p.  6).   He  continued: 
"Individual  art  may  become,  for  better  or  worse,  highly 
complex;  communal  art  necessarily  remains  primitive 
.  .  .  [sic]  like  folksongs"  (Mason,  1924,  p.  11). 

The  art  song,  as  Mason  referred  to  it,  was  that  art 
which  became  highly  complex.   Whereas  he  considered  the 
characteristic  faults  of  the  folk  song  to  be  its  bareness, 
primitiveness,  and  monotony,  the  pitfall  of  the  art  song 
was  its  "scrap-bag  miscellaneousness,"  its  "patchwork" 
final  impression  (Mason,  1921,  p.  30).   There  evolved  so 
many  ways  to  express  emotion  technically  that  the  pitfall 
was  to  learn  to  unify  the  material  in  a  satisfactory  form 
of  art.   In  From  Song  to  Symphony,  Mason  (1924)  looked  at 
treatment  of  text  and  music  by  Schubert,  Schumann,  Wolf, 
and  Brahms.   He  provided  the  reader  with  musical  examples 
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to  show  the  difference  between  through-composed  and 
atrophic  songs. 

The  author's  feelings  and  comments  on  the  genre  of 
opera  were  dealt  with  in  the  first  section  of  this 
chapter.  His  remarks  on  the  development  of  the  oratorio 
were  limited  to  2  1/2  pages  in  From  Song  to  Symphony 
(1924).   He  stated  that  oratorio  suffered  less  from 
singers'  vanity  than  opera  and  mentioned  a  few  examples  of 
titles  by  Handel,  Bach,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  Elgar,  Franck, 
Horatio  Parker,  and  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley.   He  also 
inferred  that  the  decline  of  the  oratorio  was  due  to  the 
decline  of  the  importance  of  the  chorus,  which  he  believed 
was  related  to  the  advent  of  radio  and  the  record. 

Under  the  topic  of  instrumental  forms  the  author 
touched  on  the  fugue,  suite,  rondo,  variation  form,  sonata 
form,  and  the  classical  minuet  and  trio.   He  provided  the 
reader  with  one-liner3  on  smaller  keyboard  forms,  such  as 
the  mazurka,  fantasy,  etude,  or  rhapsody. 

Mason  and  Surette  (1907)  began  in  Chapter  Three  of  The 
Appreciation  of  Music  with  a  discussion  of  a  Bach  fugue. 
The  authors  remarked  that  for  a  trained  ear  there  is  no 
finer  pleasure  than  following  the  windings  of  a  well- 
written  fugue.   They  explained  to  the  listener  the 
derivation  of  the  word  and  its  characteristic  elements, 
such  as  subject  and  answer.   They  then  provided  a  measure 
by  measure  tablature  chart  of  a  3-voiced  fugue  from  Bach's 
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Well-Tempered  Clavier,  Book  One.   The  treatment  of  the 
fugue  in  A  Guide  to  Music  for  Beginners  and  Others  (Mason, 
1909a)  was  handled  with  "kid  gloves,"  comparing  the 
contrapuntal  lines  to  the  strands  interlaced  in  the  weaving 
of  an  intricate  basket.   He  described  the  "Little"  Fugue  in 
G  Minor  and  said,  "to  the  trained  ear  this  inweaving  is  a 
supreme  beauty"  (Mason,  1909a,  p.  116). 

The  suite  was  shown  through  the  development  of  the 
dance.   Here,  the  educator  could  teach  the  meaning  of 
sequence,  tonic/ dominant  relationships,  and  binary  form. 
Mason  provided  a  brief  history  of  combining  dance  forms  and 
then  analyzed  three  examples  of  Bach.   They  concluded  their 
thoughts  in  The  Appreciation  of  Music  (Mason  &  Surette, 
1907)  by  saying  that  the  suite  was  the  bridge  between  crude 
folk  songs,  primitive  dances,  and  strict  polyphonic  forms 
and  the  more  advanced  instrumental  forms,  such  as  the 
sonata,  quartet,  and  concerto. 

The  rondo  was  only  discussed  as  an  educational  format 
in  The  Appreciation  of  Music  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907).   All 
other  reference  made  by  Mason  assumed  the  reader  was 
familiar  with  the  form.  He  pointed  out  that  the  rondo's 
derivation  was  through  the  expansion  of  ternary  form  by  the 
repetition  of  its  separate  parts.   He  gave  an  early  musical 
example,  and  then  analyzed  rondos  by  Couperin,  Mozart,  and 
Haydn  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907). 
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Mason  opined  that,  in  the  process  of  musical 
development,  composers  were  striving  for  freedom  of 
expression  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  definite  form.   Unity 
and  variety  were  needed.   Variation  form  was  one  method  of 
achieving  that  goal.   To  corroborate  his  premise,  the 
author  presented  analyses  of  works  by  Bull,  Rameau,  Handel, 
and  Haydn. 

The  minuet  and  trio  were  briefly  touched  on  in  The 
Appreciation  of  Music  (Mason  &  Surette,  1-907).   As  Mason 
and  Surette  said,  "the  symphonic  minuet  is  the  only  relic 
of  the  suite  retained  in  the  sonata  and  symphony" 
(p.  109).   They  urged  the  reader  to  examine  any  of  the 
minuets  found  in  the  symphonies  and  string  quartets  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart. 

The  sonata  form  or  sonata-allegro  form  was  examined  by 
Mason  and  Surette  (1907)  in  greater  detail  than  the  already 
mentioned  forms.  The  Appreciation  of  Music  contained  two 
chapters  on  the  form;  the  first  was  focused  on  its  origin 
and  development,  the  second  on  analyses  of  works  by  Haydn 
and  Mozart.  In  another  chapter  they  examined  Beethoven's 
use  of  the  form. 

In  A  Guide  to  Music  for  Beginners  and  Others  Mason 
began,  "The  sonata  form,  the  most  perfect  form  we  have,  is 
the  result  of  carrying  out  our  natural  ideas  of  orderliness 
in  music"  (1909a,  p.  129).   Mason  provided  the  reader  with 
an  easily  followed  definition  of  each  part  of  sonata  form 
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and  then  presented  it  in  a  tabular  view.   He  analyzed  the 
first  movement  of  Beethoven's  "Pathetique" ,  Opus  13,  to 
exhibit  the  culmination  of  its  form  in  the  hands  of  a  great 
master. 

The  previous  instrumental  forms  often  received  further 
explanation  under  the  topic  of  genre,  with  the  examples  the 
author  presented  through  the  sonata,  concerto,  and 
symphony.   Under  the  heading  of  chamber  music,  one  would 
most  often  find  the  examples  of  string  quartets.   The 
symphonic  poem,  not  a  favorite  form  of  the  composer's,  was 
also  covered  in  his  prose  works. 

The  sonata,  as  Mason  and  Surette  (1907)  explained  in 
The  Appreciation  of  Music,  encompassed  much  instrumental 
music.   If  one  looked  at  the  genre  of  the  symphony  as  a 
large-scale  sonata  for  orchestra,  the  overture  as  one 
movement,  and  the  concerto,  as  it  were,  a  symphony  with  a 
solo  instrument;  trios,  quartets,  and  quintets  would  be 
sonatas  for  various  groups  of  wind  and  string 
instruments.   The  sonata  would  become  the  most  useful  form, 
not  to  be  confused,  of  course,  with  sonata  form.   Mason  and 
Surette  elaborated  the  point  and  proceeded  to  inform  the 
reader  that  the  sonata  generally  consisted  of  three  or  more 
movements.   They  explained  the  tempo  contrasts  of  the 
movements  for  the  symphony  and  sonata,  as  well  as  what 
individual  forms  were  used  for  the  specific  movements. 
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Their  analysis  of  Beethoven's  "Pathetique"  was  to  show  how 
he  modelled  his  early  works  after  the  pioneering  efforts  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart.   The  "Pathetique"  was  discussed  again  in 
A  Guide  to  Music  for  Beginners  and  Others  (Mason,  1909a). 

In  From  Song  to  Symphony  Mason  (1924)  traced  the 
development  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  and  wrote  of  the 
relationship  of  the  four  movements.   He  said  if  they  were 
compared  with  many  modern  sonatas,  such  as  those  of  Grieg, 
Schumann,  or  Chopin,  they  will  show  that  Beethoven's  are 
more  cohesive.   They  will  show  "the  difference  between 
attractive  bits  loosely  sewn  together,  and  real  musical 
organisms"  (Mason,  1924,  p.  147). 

The  concerto,  "a  sonata  for  solo  instrument  with 
orchestral  accompaniment"  (Mason,  1924,  pp.  148,  149), 
received  1  1/2  pages  of  explanation  in  From  Song  to 
Symphony.   Mason  showed  his  bias  to  technical  playing  in 
his  mention  of  the  use  of  the  cadenza  in  the  concerto.   He 
said  cadenzas  tended  to  be  more  brilliant  musically  than 
interesting  musically,  and  what  purpose  did  they  serve  to 
art?   He  did  not  answer  but  conceded  that  the  practice  of 
such  great  composers  as  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  and 
Brahms  suggests  that  no  harm  was  done  in  the  exhibition  of 
skill  as  long  as  it  was  combined  with  a  degree  of  musical 
interest,  for  even  in  the  concerto  "beauty  must  attend 
skill"  (Mason,  1924,  p.  149). 
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In  A  Guide  to  Mu3ic  for  Beginners  and  Others  Mason 
(1909a)  devoted  two  chapters  to  the  description  of  various 
symphonies.   He  described  in  one  chapter  Beethoven's  nine 
symphonies;  in  another  he  listed  the  number  of  symphonies 
composed  by  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Brahms, 
Tschalkowsky,  and  Dvorak,  but  only  described  selected 
works.   Some  of  Mason's  comments  on  these  works  were 
already  cited  in  section  one  of  this  chapter. 

Two  chapters  entitled  "Orchestral  Music"  were  found  in 
From  Song  to  Symphony  (Mason,  1924).   In  these  chapters 
Mason  tried  to  trace  symphonic  development.   He  made 
remarks  such  as  "compare  the  opening  of  Mozart's  lovely  G- 
Minor  Symphony  .  .  .  with  almost  any  orchestral  work  of 
Bach  and  Handel,  and  the  great  improvement  in  sound  made 
possible  by  the  homophonic  style  becomes  strikingly 
evident"  (Mason,  1924,  p.  188).   And,  on  Beethoven,  he 
said:   "he  wa3  able  to  carry  the  symphony  to  a  stage  of 
variety  and  richness  of  expression,  within  perfect  unity 
and  balance  of  general  effect,  which  has  never  been 
excelled"  (Mason,  1924,  p.  202).   Relative  to  the  author's 
master,  he  noted:  "perhaps  the  most  heroic  of  all,  ...  in 
combining  classic  wholeness  with  modern  variety,  color,  and 
intensity  of  feeling,  was  Brahms"  (Mason,  1924,  p.  210). 

So,  Mason  presented  his  idea  of  a  "birds'-eye"  view  of 
orchestral  music  that  was  most  important  since  Beethoven, 
touching  on  program  music  and  symphonic  poems,  as  well  as 
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on  symphonic  development  In  From  Song  to  Symphony  (Mason, 
1 924 )  .   Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  Strauss  were  mentioned  in 
connection  with  program  music.   Liszt  was  given  credit  for 
the  term  symphonic  poem  and  Strauss  was  given  credit  for 
his  earlier  tone  poems,  for  Mason  thought  his  later  ones 
relied  more  on  sensationalism  than  on  beauty. 
Impressionism  in  Debussy,  as  far  as  Mason  was  concerned, 
neglected  the  deeper  musical  experiences  by  avoiding  any 
definite  musical  emotion,  leaving  the  listener,  at  length, 
unsatisfied. 

He  saw  both  groups  as  caring  more  for  the  ideals  of 
association,  color,  and  sensationalism  than  for  intrinsic 
beauty  and  form.   Due  to  the  unsatisfactory  formula  of  the 
above  schools  of  thought,  Mason  believed  that  Franck, 
Chausson,  and  d'Indy  would  prove  more  lasting  since  their 
themes  were  clearly  delineated,  developed,  and  more 
structurally  close-knit,  based  on  keys  and  motives,  like 
Beethoven's.   It  was,  "more  broadly  human  than  the  ivory 
tower  aestheticism  of  Debussy"  (Mason,  1924,  p.  230).   The 
development  of  cyclical  form  was  a  natural  evolution,  like 
life's  cycle,  an  inevitable  course.   Mason  concluded 
symphonic  development  with  a  verbal  description  of  d'Indy's 
Summer  Day  Symphony. 

Under  the  genre  of  chamber  music,  the  string  quartet 
was  traced  In  From  Song  to  Symphony  (Mason,  1924).   Chamber 
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music  was  considered  from  a  technical  viewpoint  in  the 
books  Chamber  Music  of  Brahms  (Mason,  1933)  and  The 
Quartets  of  Beethoven  (Mason,  1 9^7) >  but  the  author  was  not 
addressing  the  lay  reader  for  educational  purposes  as  in 
the  first  cited  work. 

In  From  Song  to  Symphony  (Mason,  1924) ,  the 
author/educator  compared  the  ensemble  of  a  string  quartet 
to  the  teamwork  of  a  baseball  team,  where  the  first  violin 
may  be  likened  to  a  team  captain,  yet  all  players  are  of 
equal  value.   This  genre  appealed  to  Mason's  idealism  and, 
as  a  composer,  he  wrote  several  examples.   He  described 
chamber  music  as  being  free  from  vulgar  virtuosity  and  the 
specious  appeals  of  sensationalism.   An  awkward  melody  or 
ill-conceived  harmony  could  not  be  passed  off  within  the 
intimacy  of  a  string  quartet.   Mason  described  the  texture 
as  one  that  was  as  delicate  as  a  snatch  of  gossamer.   Mason 
told  the  reader  of  Haydn's  role  in  its  development  and  then 
described  a  quartet  of  Haydn's;  provided  an  overview  of 
Beethoven's  quartets;  and  educated  the  reader  on  techniques 
employed  by  such  modern  composers  as  Debussy,  Ravel, 
Schonberg,  and  Stravinksy.   In  his  opinion,  special 
effects,  or  sensational  tactics,  were  poor  ideals  for 
chamber  music,  going  against  the  grain  of  the  medium,  which 
should  be  "interest  and  beauty  of  texture"  (Mason,  1921, 
p.  176).   Schumann  was  credited  with  the  first  great 
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quintet,  with  others  being  by  Dvorak,  Brahms,  and  Franck. 
Brahms  was  heralded  as  being  the  most  successful  in  the 
world  of  chamber  music  in  "combining  modern  richness  and 
warmth  of  color  with  classic  moderation  of  style,  reticence 
of  sentiment,  and  beauty  of  texture"  (Mason,  1924, 
p.  205).   Those  words  expressed  Mason's  sentiments  on  what 
a  great  composer  should  exhibit  in  his  work,  and  they 
represent  the  goal  of  Mason,  the  man  and  composer. 

General  Topics  of  Importance  to  the  Author 
These  topics  were  derived  from  comments  in  Mason's 
prose  works  that  were  reiterated  over  and  over  again.   Some 
were  of  an  aesthetic  nature  and  some  were  just  practical 
ideas  based  on  the  historical  events  occurring  in  the 
author's  life  time.   All  help  to  create  that  personal  stamp 
which  marked  Mason's  musical-literary  style.   The  topics  to 
be  considered  in  this  section  include  beauty  and  form, 
religion,  universality,  idealism,  and  war  comments. 

Beauty  and  form  for  Mason  went  hand  in  hand.   It  was 
his  belief  that  one  was  not  possible  without  the  other. 
All  of  his  books  expressed  the  importance  of  the  need  for 
beauty  and  form  in  the  arts. 

He  began  in  his  first  book  (Mason,  1902)  by  devoting 
several  pages  to  the  theoretical  aspects  of  form,  that 
which  he  called  the  natural  organizing  agent,  such  as 
rhythm  in  dance.   Form  prevented  chaos  and  provided  a 
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medium  for  unity  and  variety,  essentials  to  music.   For 
Mason,  form  in  music  was  a  means  of  defining  emotional 
expression.   It  was  more  than  a  definition  though,  it  was 
calling  the  mind  into  action,  controlling  the  senses.   He 
viewed  action  as  a  greater  source  of  pleasure  than  mere 
sensation,  for  action  went  deeper;  it  was  a  true  aesthetic 
delight.   Thus,  the  creative  activity,  that  free  and 
conscious  manipulation  of  materials,  could  only  be 
heightened  through  form  and  beauty.   Mason  said, 


Beauty  alone,  beauty  depending  on  consciously 
made  comparisons  and  contrasts,  can  give  the 
highest  aesthetic  delight,  the  delight  in 
form.  .  .  .   Musicians,  in  the  degree  of  their 
true  musicianship,  came  to  prize  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  music  above  all  its  other  qualities. 
(Mason,  1902,  p.  27) 


Mason  admitted  that  some  eras  became  obsessed  with 
form  and  that  obsession  without  expression  was  as 
unsatisfying  as  too  much  expression  without  form.   He  said 
it  was  beauty  that  was  the  most  powerful  means  of 
expression. 

The  truth  is,  that  form  and  expression  [beauty] 
are  as  essential  to  each  other  as  objects  and 
light  in  the  world  of  vision.  .  .  .   The  phrases 
of  music,  to  be  truly  moving,  must  be  suffused  in 
beauty.   (Mason,  1902,  p.  29) 

The  great  masters,  whom  the  author  named,  Bach,  Beethoven, 
and  Brahma,  had  discovered  that  realization  and  that  is  why 
they  were  great. 
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Selected  quotes  have  been  chosen  to  show  Mason's 
strong  feelings  on  the  topic  of  beauty  and  form.   In 
Beethoven  and  His  Forerunners  the  author  stated  that  art 
was  beautiful  in  the  proportion  of  its  unifed  variety  and 
that  "all  literature  and  music  worthy  the  name  of  art  give 
as,  in  common  with  the  spatial  arts,  the  sense  of 
symmetrical  shape,  of  ordered  profusion"  (Mason,  1904, 
pp.  127-128).   In  A  Guide  to  Music  for  Beginners  and  Others 
(Mason,  1909a),  he  offered  other  pertinent  remarks.   When 
listening  to  music  that  did  not  have  quality  singing  or  a 
quality  instrumental  performance,  Mason  said  that  if  one 
still  found  it  appealing,  it  was  due  to  the  beauty  of  its 
shape,  which  appealed  to  one's  mind  instead  of  one's 
senses.   He  made  statements  such  as  "the  greatest  masters 
of  form,  like  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms"  (Mason,  1909a, 
p.  76). 

In  Short  Studies  of  Great  Masterpieces  (Mason,  1918b) 
and  other  works,  Mason  presented  his  raison  d'etre  for 
art.   The  author  said, 

The  primary  fact  of  art  was  that  it  was 
organized,  beautiful  expression,  which  required 
In  the  artist  self-command,  moral  force,  mental 
clarity  and  composure.   (Mason,  1 91 8b ,  p.  86) 

What  makes  a  piece  of  music  great  Is  in  truth  its 
form — quality,  its  aesthetic  character.   (Mason, 
1921 ,  p.  88) 
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The  value  of  Independence,  like  that  of  beauty 
Itself,  is  intrinsic,  not  derivative;  and  it  is 
for  itself  that  it  must  be  prized,  not  for  its 
results  in  the  world.   (Mason,  1927,  p.  29) 

We  study  the  beauty  of  the  past  chiefly  to  help 
us  make  more  beauty  for  the  present  and  the 
future.   (Mason,  1931,  p.  90) 

Well-nigh  universal  is  the  joy  in  beauty. 
(Mason,  1931 ,  p.  95) 

Perhaps  we  are  even  on  the  threshold  of  our 
maturity  and  about  to  add  the  happiness  of 
recognizing  and  of  making  beauty  to  the  material 
power  we  already  possess  in  such  full  measure. 
(Mason,  1931 ,  p.  112) 


The  prose  works  were  often  "peppered"  with  references 
to  religion.   Although  Mason  did  not  profess  a  particular 
denomination,  he  did  have  strong  religious  beliefs,   he 
followed  the  theories  of  Julian  Huxley,  Clutton-Brock ,  and 
Bertrand  Russell  as  far  as  their  espousements  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.   He  believed  the  only  existence 
after  death  was  in  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  others.   He 
said  in  a  letter  to  Dorothy  Dunn,  Urbana,  Illinois,  on 
February  10,  1927,  that  life  after  death  may  not  be 
impossible,  but  he  felt  that  it  was  improbable  (Klein, 
1957).   He  did  not  deem  the  belief  necessary  to  happiness 
and  a  sense  of  spiritual  values.   As  mentioned  in  Chapter 
Three,  his  values  were  epitomized  in  the  humanities,  such 
as  art,  literature,  science,  philosophy,  religion,  and 
sociology.   His  remarks  regarding  religion  were  often 
cloaked  in  the  garments  of  a  philosopher. 
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In  From  Grieg  to  Brahms  (Mason,  1902)  the  author 
"preached"  that  religion  was  love  made  universal  and  that 
religion  was  man's  way  of  creating  rationality  in  the  face 
of  an  irrational  world.   That  in  the  world  of  confusion, 
even  Christ  had  to  cry  out  to  God  and  ask  why  he  had  been 
forsaken.   He  said  that  when  the  mind  momentarily  failed  in 
the  uneven  perils  of  reality,  that  then  one  found  the 
raison  d'etre  of  art. 


For  Art  is  the  tender  human  servant  that  man  has 
made  himself  for  his  solace.  .  .  .   Thus  art  is 
visible  and  audible  Tightness;  it  is  the  love  of 
God  made  manifest  to  the  senses,  a  particular 
symbol  of  a  universal  harmony.   (Mason,  1902, 
p.  213) 


In  The  Appreciation  of  Music,  Mason  and  Surette  (1907) 
compared  sonata-form  to  a  sermon,  i.e.,  (a)  the  assertion 
of  a  text;  (b)  illustration  of  truth  through  examples;  and 
(c)  restatement  of  initial  discourse  with  greater  force, 
hence,  exposition,  development,  and  recapitulation. 

The  essays  in  Music  As  a  Humanity  (Mason,  1921) 
yielded  comments  such  as  "Religion  solaces  our  private  ills 
chiefly  by  making  us  oblivious  of  them,  and  art  can  do  us 
the  same  service"  (p.  90). 

Mason  (1927)  quoted  Clutton-Brock  several  times  in 
Artl3tlc  Ideal3.   He  said  the  artist  should  show 
independence  through  a  disinterested  devotion  as  a  saint  or 
martyr,  and  then  he  quoted  Clutton-Brock  on  Christ's 
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death.   The  author  mentioned  Arthur  Clutton-Brock 's  books, 
The  Ultimate  Belief,  Studies  in  Christianity,  and  What  Is 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  pp.  46  and  139,  in  regard  to 
spontaneity  and  universality.   Mason's  overall  view  on 
religion  can  be  summed  up  by  this  quote: 


spontaneous  artistic  activity  springs  from  a 
loyalty  to  the  universal,  in  forgetfulness  of 
self,  essentially  religious.   In  great  periods 
this  religious  attitude  towards  art  is  common  to 
whole  societies,  and  enshrines  itself  in 
tradition.   In  periods  of  decadence  like  our  own 
it  is  preserved  only  by  scattered  individuals  who 
devote  themselves  to  keeping  the  sacred  flame 
alight.   (Mason,  1927,  p.  58) 


Mason  saw  the  modern  mind  envisioning  truth  through 
idealism.   Idealism,  for  the  author,  was  a  belief 


in  the  possibility  of  attaining  the  divine 
through  a  selective  manipulation  of  the 
actual.  .  .  .   The  idealist  believes  in  the 
immediate,  and  loves  the  finite.  .  .  .   The 
actual  world  is  to  him  a  sort  of  keyboard  on 
which  he  strikes  those  chords,  and  those  only, 
which  he  wishes  to  hear.   He  is,  indeed,  an 
artist  in  life,  and  his  method  is  the  true 
artistic  method  of  selection  and  synthesis. 
(Mason,  1904,  pp.  83-84) 


The  idealist,  in  other  words,  was  in  control  of  one's 
own  fate.   Like  Daniel  Gregory,  the  idealist  had  a  high 
regard  for  intellect  and  organization.   He  said  the  most 
important  aspect  of  an  idealist  was  the  belief  in  the 
wholeness,  "It  respects  the  body,  the  mind,  and  the  soul  of 
man;  but  even  more  it  respects  the  whole  man,  in  just 
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balance  and  full  Inward  cooperation  of  functions"  (Mason, 
1904,  p.  90).   Idealism  effected  art  by  its  aesthetic 
force,  for  art,  like  idealism,  was  an  expression  of 
organized  fullness.   Art  expressed  one's  physical, 
emotional,  and  physical  side.   In  these  words  on  idealism, 
one  can  find  the  author's  own  aesthetic  beliefs.   Mason 
wrote  that  art  was  more  than  expression;  it  was  congruous, 
harmonious  expression,  which,  when  it  rose  from  the  plane 
of  interest  to  the  plane  of  beauty,  became  genuine  art. 
Thus,  Mason's  idealism  was  supported  through  his  constant 
defense  of  beauty  and  form  and  universal  unity. 

Mason  (1927)  opened  Artistic  Ideals  with  advice  to  the 
young  artist.   He  quoted  three  authors,  Chesterton,  George 
Sand,  and  Emerson.   He  said  all  agreed  with  his  premise 
that  an  artist  needed  direction,  an  idealistic  outlook.   He 
quoted  Chesterton  as  saying  that  idealism  was  for  the  man 
of  action.   Mason  continued,  "Idealists  see  that  it  is 
better  to  go  a  little  way  on  the  right  road  than  a  long  way 
on  the  wrong  one"  (1927,  p.  6).   The  author  compared  the 
artist  to  a  sailor  in  a  storm  and  reminded  the  artist  not 
to  loose  track  of  that  guiding  star,  one's  ideals. 

Mason's  plea  for  music  having  universal  appeal 
occurred  throughout  his  writing  career.   He  wrote  in  1906 
in  Romantic  Composers  that  Brahms 's  music  may  point  the  way 
of  the  future.   Music  will  need  to  be  as  grand  as  it  is 
vivid,  "as  universal  in  scope  as  it  is  personal  in  accent 
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and  Inspiration,  and  in  which  beauty  of  form  and  richness 
of  expression  will  be  reunited  in  perfect  cooperation  to 
one  great  artistic  end"  (pp.  58-59).   He  felt  Brahms's 
music  achieved  the  goal  of  combining  the  sensitivity  of  the 
romanticists  with  the  rugged  power  of  the  classicists.   A 
classical  unity  supervened  upon  his  romantic  expression. 

Other  comments  gleaned  on  universality  included  such 
things  as:   "judging  music  from  the  standpoint  of  universal 
human  feeling,  Beethoven  reaches  the  highest  point  in  its 
development"  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907,  p.  204). 

In  Short  Studies  of  Great  Masterpieces  (Mason,  1918b) 
the  author  stated  that  modern  music,  in  spite  of  its 
setbacks,  was  knitting  the  world  together.   Musicians  were 
discovering  the  way  to  greatness  was  not  through  narrowing 
one's  music  to  a  dialect,  but  by  bringing  the  stream  of 
dialect  into  a  greater  current,  a  world-language  of 
music.   The  folk  song  interest  was  acceptable  only  if  it 
was  adopted  into  a  broader,  more  universal  art.   Mason 
chose  musical  examples  in  his  text  which  would  show  modern 
music,  "despite  interesting  local  variations,  to  be  the 
most  glorious  thing  any  art  can  be,  a  language  of  human 
feeling  understood  by  all  men"  (1918b,  p.  152). 

Mason  (1921),  the  educator,  quoted  one  of  his  students 
in  Music  As  a  Humanity  and  Other  Essays.   The  student's 
words  echoed  Mason's  philosophy,  "I  think  the  real 
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worth-while  piece  is  the  one  that  is  universal  in  its 
appeal"  (p.  12). 

The  author  conjectured  a  Russian  and  an  American 
listening  to  a  piece  of  music;  if  they  stopped  at  the  title 
page  any  bond  would  be  lost,  but,  by  watching  the  others' 
delight  while  listening,  a  common  bond  of  human  feeling 
would  be  formed.   The  music  would  speak  to  both,  and  was, 
thus,  the  only  language  that  needed  no  translation. 

Artistic  Ideals  (1927)  had  an  entire  chapter  devoted 
to  "Universality,"  in  which  Mason  quoted  thoughts  on  the 
topic  by  persons  such  as  Flaubert,  Santayana,  Schopenhauer, 
Clutton-Brock ,  Thoreau,  Bertrand  Russell,  and  Bernard  Shaw. 

Mason  believed  that,  "Everyday  experience  shows  us 
that  preoccupation  with  personal  interests  makes  impossible 
that  devotion  to  universal  interest  which  we  quaintly  call 
disinterestedness.   Egotism  and  universality  will  not  mix" 
(p.  133).   The  author,  through  others'  thoughts,  showed 
that  when  the  artist  was  not  concerned  with  personal 
preoccupation;  philosophic  truth,  a  more  universal 
approach,  was  feasible.   Nationalism  or  other  small  group 
cliques  may  be  all  right  as  long  as  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  end  objective,  humanism.   When  small  cliques  are 
more  loyal  to  their  cause  than  the  overall  universal 
loyalty,  individualism,  and  spontaneity  are  lost,  along 
with  a  chance  of  universality. 
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The  author's  answer  to  universality  for  American 
composers  was  to  put  nationalism  on  a  "back-burner."   One 
should  not  pretend  that  nationalism  was  a  formula  for 
universality.   He  said  it  was  an  excellent  ingredient,  but 
disastrous  as  a  dogma. 


The  promising  way  towards  a  rich  and  various 
American  music  seems  much  less  likely  to  lie 
through  any  system  of  branding,  organizing,  and 
licensing,  such  as  nationalism  and  all  other  isms 
are  too  apt  to  foster,  than  through  an  elastic 
eclecticism  of  individual  choice.   (Mason,  1928, 
p.  26) 


Daniel  Gregory  Mason's  comments  on  war  were  brief,  but 
significant.   He  believed  the  universality  of  music  was  the 
only  way  to  international  peace.   His  remarks  were  made 
between  World  War  I  and  World  War  II.   He  said  in  Artistic 
Ideals,  "To  refuse  to  play  Beethoven  because  we  are  at  war 
with  the  people  of  whom  he  was  one,  is  to  confess  to  an 
equal  ignorance  of  patriotism  and  music"  (Mason,  1927, 
p.  ^5k). 

In  Tune  In,  America,  he  noted: 


To  this  pervasive  atmosphere  the  war  added  a 
catastrophic  event  which  through  its 
disappointment  of  fallacious  enthusiasms  set  up  a 
reaction  of  cynicism,  made  us  suspicious  of  all 
sentiment,  and  launched  the  cult  of  anti- 
romanticism.   (Mason,  1931,  pp.  171-172) 


Overall  he  viewed  music  as  an  international  language: 
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This  curious  power  of  music  to  reconcile  extremes 
by  means  of  its  universal  comprehensibility  seems 
to  constitute  a  strong  claim  on  the  attention  of 
those  interested  in  international  friendship  and 
the  cessation  of  war  which  it  alone  can 
bring.  ...   It  is  only  when  the  mass  of  people 
are  educated  beyond  such  crude  sophomoric  views 
and  learn  t;o  substitute  for  the  conception  of 
"foreigner"  that  of  "interestingly  different 
fellow  being,"  that  there  is  any  real  basis,  in 
mutual  regard,  for  a  lasting  peace.   (Mason, 
1927,  p.  ////) 


Major  Causes 

Mason  championed  several  causes  in  his  prose  works. 
Among  the  major  ones  were  American  music,  endowments  for 
American  composers,  and  music  education  in  the  schools. 
Lesser  causes  included  productive  use  of  leisure  time  and 
socialistic  ideals. 

Support  of  American  music  was  foremost  in  the  author's 
prose.   This  support  would  seem  a  natural  ploy  if  one 
acknowledged  his  musical  heritage  and  struggle  to  be 
recognized  as  a  composer.   Not  only  did  Mason  attack 
foreign  conductors  who  did  not  play  enough  American  works, 
he  also  listed  performances  by  the  major  orchestra  that 
played  American  works,  including  his  own.   Several 
incidents  were  cited  where  the  author  gave  advice  to 
younger  American  composers.   This  advice  i3  historically 
important  since  it  helps  provide  insight  into  Mason,  the 
composer.   Other  ways  of  advancing  American  music  included 
remarks  on  educating  the  public. 
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The  thought  the  author  expressed  in  Contemporary 
Composers  (Mason,  1918a)  was  that  the  artist  should  "stick" 
to  one's  ideals,  "tighten  one's  belt,"  and  learn  to  be 
satisfied  with  one's  own  work,  not  expecting  recognition 
from  others  for  one's  artistic  endeavors. 


If  American  life  lays  almost  crushing  burdens  on 
artistic  initiative,  there  is  also  in  the  best 
American  tradition  a  courage,  an  independence,  a 
certain  nonchalant  and  plucky  self-reliance  that 
ought  to  carry  an  artist  far  on  the  solitary  path 
he  has  to  travel.   (Mason,  1918a,  p.  289) 


In  Music  As  a  Humanity  (Mason,  1921),  he  referred  to 
the  myth  adhered  to  by  many  Americans,  that  if  it  was 
foreign,  it  must  be  good.   Mason  pointed  out  that  the 
belief  was  devastating  to  the  promotion  of  American 
music.   The  public's  inability  to  distinguish  good  music 
often  left  it  paying  for  a  label,  which  did  not  necessarily 
equate  quality.   The  essence  of  the  essay3  was  that  the 
American  public  needed  to  domesticate  music  by  hiring  local 
performers' and  playing  local  works.   Mason  would  certainly 
have  benefited  from  that  adoption. 

While  describing  American  music  in  From  Song  to 
Symphony  (Mason,  1924),  the  author  suggested  his  racial 
tendencies.   He  3aid  folk  songs  have  resounded  in  all 
modern  countries  and,  most  of  all,  in  the  United  States, 
"where  the  racial  stocks  are  so  incredibly  mingled.   Our 
music,  therefore,  whether  for  better  or  worse,  is 
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inevitably  eclectic,  and  no  amount  of  wishing  that  it  were 
Anglo-Saxon,  or  Negro,  or  Indian  will  make  it  30"  (p.  25). 

In  The  Dilemma  of  American  Music,  Mason  (1928) 
observed  that  one  of  the  problems  faced  by  American 
composers  existed  because  there  was  no  "main  reef"  in  which 
to  harbor  the  composer.   Consequently,  the  American 
composer  had  to  "swim  about,"  crashing  into  others,  and 
getting  into  one  another's  way. 

The  author  referred  to  American  music  as  the  "ugly 
duckling"  of  American  concert  halls  in  the  essay  "Our 
Orchestras  and  Our  Money's  Worth."  He  said  the  public  was 
against  it  because  no  man  could  be  a  prophet  in  his  own 
land  and  that  box  offices  follow  the  public.   Even 
orchestral  players  groaned  when  having  to  read  difficult 
manuscript  parts  "chock  full"  of  errors.   Conductors  spent 
more  time  rehearsing  "war-horses"  than  premiere  works  since 
the  audience  did  not  know  how  they  were  supposed  to 
sound.   The  conductor's  problem  was 


the  inevitable  result  of  the  guest  conductor 
system,  with  its  servile  attempt  to  placate  the 
public  with  familiar  pablum  played  by  famous 
personalities,  instead  of  leading  it  to 
sympathetically  creative  cooperation  with  what  is 
new,  experimental,  and  forward-looking  in 
contemporary  and  especially  in  native  art. 
(Mason,  1928,  p.  76) 


The  author  said  the  solution  lay  in  the  public 
acquiring  an  intelligent  curiosity  and  an  attitude  eager  to 
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explore  new  realms  of  muslo,  not  based  on  novelty,  but  on 
sincere  Interest.   As  the  positive  attitude  to  modern 
literature  had  recently  been  achieved,  so  should  the 
attitude  to  music  be  removed  from  either  the  classic  and 
dead  museum,  or  the  contemporary  and  queer  hall,  to  one  of 
an  exciting  laboratory.   Mason  realized  that  not  all 
American  works  may  be  great,  but  he  said  that,  since  the 
audience  certainly  endured  enough  mediocre  European 
compositions,  it  should,  at  least,  insist  on  American  ones. 

In  Tune  In,  America  (Mason,  1931),  he  offered  a 
variety  of  positions.   Mason  began  with  advice  to  the 
audience  on  inappropriate  clapping  at  concert  halls, 
mentioning  that  musical  art  cannot  be  bought.   On  the  other 
hand,  he  provided  the  reader  with  a  story  of  Stokowski  in 
the  1928-29  concert  season  in  Philadelphia,  requesting  the 
audience  to  refrain  from  clapping  as  he  saw  it  as  a 
barbaric  means  of  showing  appreciation.   Mason  stated  that 
psychologically  this  was  crippling  to  the  audience  and  the 
artist,  since  applause  encouraged  artistic  enthusiasm  and 
relieved  the  physical  body  of  mental  fatigue. 

The  author  praised  Howard  Hanson  in  the  essay,  "A 
Laboratory  for  Composers."   Hanson  took  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  with  his  concert  series  for  the  performances  of 
music  by  American  composers,  held  at  the  University  of 
Rochester,  Eastman  School  of  Music.   Mason  was  one  of  the 
composers  performed  in  the  first  5  years  of  the  series. 
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Not  only  did  Mason  feel  the  series  was  a  break  for  American 
composers,  but  he  also  saw  it  as  a  means  to  educate  the 
public  to  less  conventional  and  more  independent 
standards.   The  author  stated  in  a  postscript  that  the 
Eastman  School  celebrated  its  10th  anniversary  in  1931  with 
a  Festival  of  American  Music. 

Mason  spent  several  pages  rendering  advice  to  young 
artists.   In  "An  Aesthetic  for  America"  he  suggested,  once 
again,  that  artists  stand  by  their  convictions  and  even 
their  prejudices.   He  recommended  that  they  read  and  reread 
Emerson's  Self-Reliance  and  that,  with  the  cooperation  of 
many,  composers  may  find  the  way,  through  "nourished 
tradition  and  potent  individuality"  (Mason,  1931,  p.  182). 

His  advice  in  "What  Shall  We  Do  About  It?"  was  to 
encourage  the  aspiring  composer  to  study,  study,  study 
scores  and  attend  rehearsals.   "Success  is  earned  not  in 
the  crowd,  but  in  laborious  retirement"  (Mason,  1931, 
p.  194). 

Mason  concluded  optimistically  that  America's  music 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  young  artists.   It  was  hoped  that 
its  maturation  would  be  patterned  after  the  finest 
traditions  of  Emerson  and  Whitman  in  its  goal  of  sounder 
workmanship  and  originality.   He  hoped  that  the  noise- 
makers  would  be  passed  by  and  the  true  artists  would  hold 
fast  their  Ideals,  keeping  in  mind  that  they  have  the  "most 
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creative  of  all  powers — the  power  to  mold  the  future" 
(Mason,  1931,  p.  197). 

Along  with  American  music,  the  author/composer 
championed  an  endowment  for  composition.   This  was  Mason's 
solution  to  the  financial  burdens  placed  on  struggling 
artists.   He  believed  that  of  all  artists,  composers  were 
the  most  financially  strapped.   The  time  factor  involved  in 
composition,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  manuscript  production 
(copying  parts,  transposition,  publication,  and  rehearsal 
costs  for  performance)  could  easily  leave  the  composer  in 
the  "minus  column,"  financially.   A  visual  artist,  on  the 
other  hand,  after  the  cost  of  paints  and  supplies,  could 
render  a  profit  from  a  comparable  work.   The  composer,  if 
one  reached  the  premiere  stage,  may  not  be  granted  a  second 
performance.   Mason  pointed  out  that,  historically, 
numerous  composers  died  before  performances  of  their  works 
were  ever  rendered.   It  should  be  clarified  that  the  author 
was  discussing  his  interest  in  music  worthy  of  being 
considered  art,  not  music  for  advertisements  or  for  other 
commercial  elements.   With  an  endowment,  composers  would 
not  have  to  waste  time  trying  to  keep  up  the  high  standard 
of  living  which  was  expected  from  anyone  competent  or 
successful  in  this  country.   At  that  time  (and  presently), 
moat  composers  had  to  work  odd  jobs,  such  as  teaching  and 
writing  articles  (like  Mason),  instead  of  devoting  full- 
time  to  composition.   Mason  advocated  a  central  location, 
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like  a  library,  where  composers  could  send  their  scores. 
If  they  were  "checked  out"  by  a  group,  then  a  commission 
was  given  to  the  composer.   This  method  was  to  decrease  the 
competition  in  compositional  contests.   His  aim  was  to 
foster  art  for  art's  sake.   The  flaws  were  not  worked 
out.   Another  suggestion  was  found  in  "The  College  Man  and 
Music"  from  Music  As  a  Humanity  (Mason,  1921).   Mason 
opined: 


The  college  graduate  frequently  has  it  in  his 
power  to  support  the  best  music  in  the  most 
tangible  way — that  is,  financially.  .  .  .   The 
college  man,  if  he  will  only  take  the  trouble  to 
interest  himself  and  to  educate  his  perceptions, 
can  do  more  than  anyone  else  for  American  musical 
taste.   (1921 ,  pp.  16-17) 


He  declared  that  80$  to  90$  of  the  endowments  for  the 
major  orchestras  went  to  performing  the  classics,  which  was 
fine.   But,  the  remaining  10$  or  20$  should  be  spent  on 
American  music. 


If  we  were  really  interested  in  developing  our 

own  music,  we  should  wish  to  give  it  more  chance 

to  be  heard.  .  .  .   Artistic  curiosity  is  a  fine 

thing;  but,  like  charity,  it  begins  at  home. 
(Mason,  1931 ,  p.  185) 


Mason  believed  that  other  music  groups  and  clubs 
should  heed  the  same  advice,  but  cautioned:   "Any  endowment 
contemplated  to  help  composers  with  either  manuscript 
material  or  publication  should  be  carefully  based  on  actual 
performances  by  reputable  organizations"  (1931,  p.  188). 
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Mason  then  provided  the  reader  with  a  list  of  published 
chamber  and  orchestral  works,  which  he  narrowed  down  from  a 
larger  list,  stating  that  the  compositions  were  chosen  for 
outstanding  originality,  beauty,  and  playability  by 
professional  and  amateur  groups.   Daniel  Gregory  Mason  had 
the  most  works  listed  among  names  such  as  Converse, 
Grainger,  Griffes,  Hanson,  Kelley,  Powell,  and  Sowerby. 

That  music  education  is  listed  in  this  research,  as  a 
topic  of  consideration  as  one  of  the  author's  major  causes, 
is  probably  redundant,  since  it  has  already  been  cited 
(Chapter  Three)  that  Mason's  foremost  intention  in  writing 
was  to  assist  in  the  education  of  the  lay  public  in  musical 
matters.   In  The  Dilemma  of  American  Music  he  said,  "music 
in  America  is  a  thing  far  more  worth  working  for  than 
'American'  music"  (Mason,  1928,  p.  27).   Mason,  like  his 
grandfather  before  him,  advocated  music  in  the  schools.   He 
was  in  strong  favor  of  college  orchestras  and  glee  clubs 
and  was  an  avid  supporter  of  community  performances. 
Further  comments  will  be  provided  in  Chapter  Five  in  the 
discussion  concerning  Mason's  role  in  the  development  of 
music  appreciation. 

The  productive  use  of  leisure  time  was  a  smaller 
thread  stitched  in  the  author's  tapestry  of  prose.   The 
misuse  of  leisure  time  was  often  associated  with  Mason's 
negative  bias  toward  modern  music  which  was  reviewed  in  the 
preceding  section.   The  author  attributed  many  of  the 
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socio-economic  ilia  of  society  to  a  fast-paced, 
automatized,  factory-oriented,  machine-run  world. 

In  Contemporary  Composers  (Mason,  1918a)  the  author 
postulated  that  the  factory-type  job  left  the  worker  with  a 
dull  mind  and  his  body  and  nerves  depressed  by  "fatigue- 
poisons,"  so  that  his/her  few  hours  of  leisure  were  spent 
in  ways  to  counteract  the  drudgery.   The  routine  work  left 
the  worker  too  exhausted  to  respond  to  quiet  tones  and 
delicate  shades.   Instead,  the  dulled  nerves  craved  release 
through  violent  stimuli.   This  craving  Mason  referred  to  as 
"fatigue-psychology."   The  sensationalism  found  in  modern 
music  was  Mason's  evidence  of  fatigue-psychology  in 
practice.   Mason  said  that  since  the  masses  did  not  have 
the  power  of  concentration  or  the  opportunity  to  discipline 
their  use  of  leisure,  the  result  was  a  constant  barrage  of 
change  to  satisfy  their  bodys'  need  for  physical  release  or 
distraction.   He  said  it  was  even  worse  for  the  pampered 
class,  for  instead  of  combating  drudgery  they  combated 
selfish  idleness,  becoming  bored;  hence,  one  could  find  all 
the  "isms"  produced  to  capture  their  fickle  Interests, 
which  took  the  class  further  from  the  ideals  of  beauty  and 
art . 

The  author  stated  In  Music  As  a  Humanity: 

All  appetites,  impulses,  and  faculties  not 
directly  subservient  to  the  wage-earning  work  of 
the  individual  have  tended  to  be  starved  or 
crowded  out.   Life,  for  millions  whose  waking 
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hours  consist  chiefly  of  the  endless  mechanical 
repetition  of  insignificant  acts,  has  become 
intolerably  monotonous.   Only  in  scanty  leisure 
can  they  get  any  of  that  general  human 
experience,  that  miscellaneous  free  activity,  on 
which  mental  and  moral  health  depend;  and  usually 
even  then  they  are  too  exhausted  to  make  their 
diversions  truly  re-creative,  and  seek  either 
sensational  excitement  (feverish  fiction, 
melodrama,  ragtime  music)  [example  of  Mason's 
bias]  or  dissipating  day-dreaming  (sentimental 
novels  and  the  movies)  rather  than  those  arts 
which  enlarge  sympathy  and  restore  balance. 
(Mason,  1921,  pp.  5-6) 


Mason  continued  by  explaining  that,  of  the  arts,  music 
was  the  best  equipped  for  assauging  impulses  and  soothing 
the  soul.   Music  struck  a  much  deeper  chord  than 
intellectualism;  it  could  go  to  the  heart  and,  thus,  its 
place  in  one's  life  was  unique  for  it  touched  one's 
emotional  and  spiritual  life.   Mason's  remedy  in  this  book 
was  to  study  music,  for  then  creative  leisure  could  be 
productive  and  truly  relaxation. 

"Creative  Leisure"  was  the  essay  found  in  The  Dilemma 
of  American  Music  (Mason,  1928).   This  essay  encompassed 
many  of  the  above  thoughts.   In  addition,  it  was  stated 
that,  in  order  to  benefit  from  leisure,  one  must  have  some 
sort  of  control,  or  discipline  on  the  part  of  the 
involvee.   He  said  that  too  often  society  is  like  a  ship 
without  a  rudder,  too  much  eating  and  drinking  one  day  and 
needless  penances  the  next.   The  sense  of  being  out  of 
control,  or  the  lack  of  continuity  often  involved  with 
leisure,  could  be  alleviated  if  the  energy  were  channelled 
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properly,  thus  leaving  one  with  a  feeling  of  fulfillment 
instead  of  frustration  and  anxiety.   Mason  saw  promise  in 
the  development  of  informal  groups,  such  as  amateur 
theatricals,  choruses,  and  intellectual  discussions 
groups.   He  believed  that  eventually  everyone  would  be 
expected  to  make  a  valid  contribution  to  society  with  their 
leisure  time,  and  that  it  would  be  thought  disgraceful  to 
kill  time  through  stagnant  ennui.   Mason  concluded  that  the 
way  to  creative  leisure  was  also  the  way  to  the  greatest 
reward  which  one  could  attain. 

In  Tune  In,  America  (Mason,  1931)  he  provided  the 
reader  with  suggestions  to  the  problem  of  productive 
leisure  with  the  essays  on  America  singing  and  playing. 
Mason  gave  the  example  of  an  all-county  music  festival  in 
White  Plains,  New  Jersey,  which  had  a  chorus  of  almost 
2,000  voices  in  1930.   Mason  said  that,  in  the  past,  women 
knew  how  to  sing  better  than  men,  but  through  community 
endeavors  the  gulf  between  the  sexes  was  3lowly  being 
bridged.   He  wrote  that  the  festival  brought  this  greeting 
from  President  Hoover,  "You  are  to  me  the  pioneers  In  the 
great  field  of  organized  constructive  recreation  now  so 
vital  to  our  nation"  (p.  100). 

By  1928,  Mason  reported  that  45,000  school  orchestras 
were  said  to  exist  in  the  United  States.   He  saw  this 
movement  as  one  of  the  best  means  for  fostering  productive 
leisure;  however,  he  cautioned  one  must  not  lose  sight  of 
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beauty  in  the  context  of  the  inferior  effects  of  mere 
social  stimulus.   Mason  believed  a  more  democratic  process 
was  possible  in  a  large  chorus  where  one  or  two  unmusical 
voices  could  go  unnoticed  than  in  an  orchestra  where  a  less 
skilled  player  could  coarsen  its  tone  and  render  a  fine 
work  unmusical.   This  stand  brought  criticism  from  the 
founder  of  the  National  High  School  Orchestra  Movement, 
Mr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy.   Mason  explained  in  a  footnote  in  his 
essay,  "America  Playing,"  that  Mr.  Maddy  misinterpreted  the 
author's  intent  and  that  he  had  hoped  his  article  would  be 
taken  as  a  constructive  and  supportive  effort  toward  the 
movement.   This  type  of  misunderstanding  seemed  to  often 
occur  in  Mason's  prose  works.   Another  incident  will  be 
discussed  on  his  view  of  Jewish  music  and  Ernest  Bloch  in 
the  next  section. 

The  author's  socialistic  ideals  tied  in,  once  again, 
with  his  views  on  the  modern  dilemma  and  to  some  extent  on 
productive  leisure.   The  leisure  connection  was  through  the 
common  link  of  the  mechanized  work  force  which  3et  up  the 
conditions  for  fatigue-poison  in  off-work  hours. 

As  early  as  Mason's  second  book,  comments  can  be  found 
on  the  dissolution  of  class  boundaries  and  women's  economic 
progress.   With  Contemporary  Composers  (1918a)  the  author 
discussed  the  ills  of  the  capitalist  clas3.   He  stated, 
"The  capitalistic  era  seems  likely  to  be  followed  by  an  era 
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of  cooperation  or  communism;  and  in  countless  ways  such  a 
change  must  eventually  be  deeply  revivifying  to  all  forms 
of  art"  (p.  29).  He  did  check  himself  by  adding  that  the 
new  system  of  organization  could  go  the  wrong  way,  but  if 
it  did  go  the  right  way  it  could  rescue  art  from  the 
capitalistic  conditions  upon  which  much  of  it  had  been 
prostituted. 

Other  remarks  included  paraphrasing  Emerson,  saying 
that  real  democracy 


never  forgets  that  the  majority  are  always 
inferior,  and  its  aim  must  be  to  give  the 
superior  minority  a  chance  to  make  their 
influence  felt.   In  other  words,  to  level  down  to 
the  people  is  to  vulgarize  rather  than  to 
popularize.   (p.  32) 


Further  on  in  the  book  he  referred  to  J.  Ramsay 
MacDonald's  text,  The  Socialist  Movement,  and  quoted 
Matthew  Arnold's  views  of  capitalistic  industrialism. 
Arnold's  premise  was  that  capitalistic  industrialism 
materialized  the  upper  class,  vulgarized  the  middle  class, 
and  totally  brutalized  the  lower  class.   Mason  declared 
that,  in  conditions  such  as  the  above,  art  would  not 
thrive.   It  may  only  be  saved,  "like  society  itself,  by  the 
fairer,  freer,  humaner  system  that  socialism  promises" 
(p.  287). 

Music  A3  a  Humanity  (Mason,  1921)  found  the  author 
criticizing  the  stereotypical  American  as  an  action  man;  a 
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successful  statesman,  lawyer,  manufacturer,  financier,  but 
not  the  ideal  person.   For  in  spite  of  the  success,  Mason 
said  the  American  had  left  the  emotional  and  imaginative 
side  undeveloped  and  was  apt  to  become  a  pathetic  picture 
of  luxurious  boredom,  scouring  the  earth  looking  for  inward 
satisfaction.   The  above  comment  may  not  sound  as  if  it  had 
socialistic  overtones,  but  Mason's  prose  was  filled  with 
many  such  barbs  which  persecuted  the  capitalistic 
American.   For  the  successful  man  of  action  was  so 
one-sided  in  the  quest  for  the  "all-mighty  dollar,"  the 
aesthetic  side  was  left  as  a  barren  wasteland.   The  author 
tended  to  criticize  without  offering  viable  solutions. 
This  point  will  be  observed  in  more  detail  in  the  next 
section. 

Mason  (1927)  began  Artistic  Ideals  with  a 
controversial  statement: 

a  chief  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  art  in  our 
own  day  is  our  loss,  through  mass  production  and 
distribution,  excessive  division  of  labor,  and 
other  characteristic  modern  conditions,  of  the 
sense  of  individual  initiative.   (p.  9) 

He  continued  his  thought  of  individuality  by  quoting 
others  with  hi3  same  view  of  the  problem,  such  as  Ludwig 
Lewisohn  writing  in  The  Nation;  John  Stuart  Mill;  and  one 
of  his  favorite  writers,  Emerson.   Lewisohn  said  that 
democracy  was  developing  a  dangerous  tendency  to  enslave 
the  artist  through  majority  opinion,  exalting  only  the 
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colorless  product  of  the  uniform  herd.   Mill  asked  how 
great  minds  can  be  produced  In  a  country  that  required  the 
great  mind  to  be  accepted  by  small  minds?   As  Mason 
admitted  earlier,  it  was  too  soon  to  see  if  socialism  could 
aid  the  artist.   However,  the  author  blamed  the  state  of 
art  on  a  country  that  allowed  the  dollar  sign  to  represent 
success,  "We  worship  money  a3  the  most  tangible  witness  of 
the  favor  of  the  majority"  (p.  22). 

Mason's  bias  against  commercialism  led  him  in  the 
direction  of  his  socialistic  philosophies.   Tune  In, 
America  contained  some  of  the  same  barbs. 


Commerce  demands  vast  audiences,  all  thinking  and 
feeling  alike;  art  requires  smaller  groups, 
united  by  independent  and  personal  tastes  held  in 
common.  .  .  .   The  temptation  of  commerce  is  to 
market  great  reputations  by  national  advertising; 
but  this  means,  in  terms  of  art,  to  strait- jacket 
new  enterprise.  .  .  .   Commerce  will  be  obliged 
to  realize  sooner  or  later  that  all  mechanical 
processes  only  reproduce  and  transmit,  that 
living  art  and  artist3  alone  create.   (Mason, 
1931,  pp.  84-85) 


It  is  believed  by  the  present  writer  that  Mason's 
interest  in  socialism  was  the  direct  result  of  his 
inability  to  attain  success  in  the  commercial  world.   As 
previously  cited  in  Chapter  Three,  the  composer's  attempt 
at  light  opera  or  purely  musical  entertainment  was  met  with 
disastrous  results;  he  tore  up  the  scores  after  one 
performance.   More  will  be  said  on  this  point  in  the 
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concluding  chapter.   First,  the  author's  biases  need  to  be 
explored. 

Prominent  Biases 


With  due  cause,  many  of  Mason's  strong  opinions,  or 
personal  biases,  may  have  been  prompted  by  a  lack  of 
commercial  success.  It  is  in  this  section  that  his 
prominent  biases  will  be  dissected.  The  reader  may  note 
the  inter-relationships  of  topics,  such  as  socialism  vs. 
commercialism  and  industrialism;  contests,  modern  music, 
and  herd  public;  nationality  biases  vs.  racial  slurs  and 
anti-Semitic  remarks;  and  savages  and  jazz. 

The  first  topic  to  be  examined  is  commercialism  and 
industrialism.   For  Mason,  commercialism  and  industrialism 
went  hand  in  hand;  with  the  advent  of  machines  there  came 
assembly  lines,  with  assembly  lines  came  quantity,  and  with 
quantity  came  commercialism.   Art  is  based  on  quality,  not 
quantity,  thus  Mason  became  out  of  step  with  the  action  of 
the  times.   In  turn,  it  was  that  action  which  the  author 
believed  was  detrimental  to  the  environment  of  art.   He 
contended  that  an  artist  needed  tranquility  and  repose,  not 
violent  stimuli. 

He  suggested  in  Contemporary  Composers  that  the  age  of 
industrialism  was  responsible  for  the  age  of  jaded  nerves, 
"we  find  ourselves  plunged  in  this  maelstrom  produced  by 
cheap  printing,  quick  communication,  and  facile 
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transportation"  (Mason,  1918a,  p.  21  and  again  on 
p.  155).   That  often  the  quality  of  a  work  would  be 
"drowned  out  by  the  bawling  of  the  advertisers  .  .  .  made 
in  America"  (p.  232).   Labels  became  more  important  than 
the  quality  of  the  work.   The  phenomenon  was  observed  in 
the  employment  of  foreign  conductors  and  the  playing  of  so 
many  banal  foreign  works.   Mason  also  warned  the  music 
lover  to  beware  of  American  music.   He  said  that,  simply 
because  a  work  was  written  by  an  American,  we  had  to  be 
assured  "that  we  were  getting  something  besides  label3  for 
our  money"  (p.  232). 

The  author  continued  his  barrage  against  commercialism 
in  Mu3ic  As  a  Humanity  (Mason,  1921).   In  the  essay  on  "The 
Quantitative  Standard"  he  raised  the  question  of  the  extent 
of  quantity  encroaching  upon  the  quality  of  music.   He 
said,  does  one  not  judge  composers,  performers,  and  public 
taste  in  the  same  way  that  one  qualifies  iron-ore  or 
wheat?  Should  not  the  finer  discriminations  be  made  in  the 
positive  instead  of  in  the  comparative  or  the 
superlative?   In  other  words,  a  pianist  who  performed  well 
should  be  given  due  credit  whether  playing  in  Carnegie  Hall 
or  Aeolian  Hall.   Ticket  sales  should  not  be  the  judge  of 
the  quality  of  the  performance.   "The  vanity  which  selects 
the  larger  hall  because  of  the  supposed  distinction  of 
collecting  such  an  audience  is  only  a  step  removed  from 
this  frank  commercialism"  (p.  24). 
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In  Arti3tic  Ideals  (Mason,  1927)  and  Tune  In,  America 
(Mason,  1931),  Mason  showed  his  dislike  for  Broadway, 
because  of  its  commercial  involvement:   "Even  in  the 
theatre  an  institution  collectively  and  commercially 
organized  to  such  devastation  of  all  art  as  we  witness  on 
Broadway"  (Mason,  1927,  p.  27).   He  remarked  that  the  age 
of  "today"  was  enslaved  by  efficiency  and  commercial  and 
scientific  Ideals.   Instead  of  being  capable  of  finding  a 
state  of  dreamy  reverie,  that  state  which  was  conducive  to 
the  appreciation  of  beauty,  a  state  in  which  art  had  the 
opportunity  to  flourish,  the  age  of  "today"  was  a  period  of 
decadence . 

Furthermore,  commercialism  was  responsible  for  the 
"grotesque  so-called  art  of  our  day  that  [was]  produced  by 
the  market  alone,  [it  was]  stereotyped,  flavorless, 
machine-made,  [and]  provided  with  interchangeable  parts 
like  a  Ford!"  (Mason,  1927,  p.  87). 

Modern  music  appeared  as  another  "thorn"  in  Mason's 
side.   The  subject,  for  Mason's  purposes,  was  associated 
with  the  ills  of  society  and  commercialism.   He  said  anyone 
who  tried  to  write  mere  music,  expressive  of  emotion  and 
sheer  beauty,  was  regarded  as  old  hat,  or  commonplace. 
Thanks  to  commercialism,  it  appeared  that  a  composer  in 
1918  had  to  have  a  gimmick.   Mason  described  some  of  those 
gimmicks:   Percy  Grainger  used  quaint,  local  folk  songs; 
Ravel  and  Stravinksy  relied  on  dance  and  stage;  Scriabin 
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was  associated  with  colored  lights  and  perfumes;  Reger 
figured  mathematical  formulae;  Schonberg  created 
intellectual  theories;  and  Leo  Ornstein  used  noise  as  a 
nerve  stimulant. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  author  found  much  modern 
music  as  evidence  of  fatigue-psychology  in  practice.   He 
said  in  Contemporary  Composers  (Mason,  191 8a)  that  some 
modern  music  was  being  carried  on  in  the  tradition  "of  the 
primal  roots,"  as  set  forth  by  Bach  and  Beethoven;  he 
included  the  works  of  Rachmaninoff,  Elgar,  and  d'Indy 
(Mason,  1918a,  p.  41).   Strauss  and  Debussy  only  showed  the 
richness  of  decay. 

Mason  (1927)  asserted  in  Artistic  Ideals  that  the 
problem  of  modern  music  was  much  the  fault  of  Franz  Liszt, 
for  Liszt  sought  novelty  at  all  costs.   After  the 
excitement  of  all  the  "isms,"  composers  were  reverting  to 
the  study  of  polyphony  and  form,  an  element  which  Brahms 
had  labored  over  lovingly  and  for  which  he  had  been 
labelled  "unmodern."   Mason  believed  that  for  music  to 
thrive,  one  had  to  study  the  masters,  and  Brahm3  was  one 
such  master.   Brahms  was  the  spirit  of  true  originality, 
for  he  sought  classic  beauty  not  novelty. 

In  The  Dilemma  of  American  Music  (Mason,  1928)  the 
author  repeated  many  of  the  same  thoughts.   He  said: 

Nine-tenths  of  our  modern  music,  ...  is 
needlessly,  injuriously,  and  3tupidly 
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complicated.   Let  us  stop  gaping  at  it  in  an 
equally  stupid  awe.   Let  us  laugh  it 
good-humoredly  out  of  court.   (p.  19) 


He  commented  that  although  modern  musicians  found 
themselves  in  many  rival  camps,  like  the  pendant  Regers  and 
Schonbergs,  the  hysterics  of  Scriabins,  many  were  like 
irritable  children  with  broken  toys  and  not  knowing  where 
to  turn. 

Mason  (1931)  answered  the  question  of  direction  in 
Tune  In,  America.   Although  modern  music  had  lost  its 
sincerity  and  emotional  vitality,  the  author  believed  that 
the  cheap  cynicism  of  ultra-modern  sophistication  would 
begin  to  pall  upon  the  country  and  that  "as  modern  science 
with  its  increasingly  human  emphasis  continues  to  conform 
our  instinctive  values,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  and 
more  composers  will  turn  to  this  sounder  ideal  of  emotional 
expression"  (p.  177).   The  turn  to  emotional  expression  was 
possible  by  looking  back  to  the  rich  tradition  of  the  great 
fellows  of  the  past.   Only  this  way  could  one  develop  true 
artistic  values. 

Judges,  judging,  and  prize  contests  raised  a  sarcastic 
word  or  two  from  Mason,  the  author.   In  Music  As  a  Humanity 
(Mason,  1921)  this  description  of  the  two  was  given: 
Contests  were  viewed  as  a  negative  factor  in  the  unhurried 
contemplation  needed  for  the  creative  process  involved  in 
art.   Competitions  prescribed  the  type  of  work  to  be 
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written  and  set  a  completion  date.   Guidelines  and  rules 
eliminated  the  possibility  of  free  selectlveness  in  the 
creative  flow.   Prize  contests  had  to  have  judges  and 
judges  were  not  the  indeceptible  public. 


Judges  are  professional  persons,  highly 
respectable  and  conservative,  with  narrow 
professional  standards,  precise  notions  of 
technical  fitness,  and  an  incorrigible  distrust 
of  originality.   If  judges  had  had  anything  to 
say  about  it,  we  should  never  have  had 
Beethoven's  symphonies,  nor  Bach's  fugues  nor 
Wagner  music-dramas,  nor  anything  but  music  most 
timidly  a  la  mode.   (p.  74) 


Mason  believed  that  too  often  judges  were  judging  just  for 
the  power.   The  public,  indifferent  to  correctness,  were 
much  more  accurate  in  their  varied,  but  individual 
opinions. 

Mason  (1927)  reiterated  his  point  about  competitions 
hindering  the  artist  rather  than  stimulating  the  creative 
process  in  Artistic  Ideals.   He  also  pointed  out  that  the 
prize  for  a  competition  wa3  a  gamble.   If  the  artist  won, 
the  prize  may  have  been  worth  more  than  the  work,  and  if 
the  artist  lost,  then  there  would  have  been  nothing.   It 
was  hard  for  a  conscientious  workman  to  be  sustained  on 
nothing.   Mason  may  have  been  speaking  from  experience. 
His  view  on  judges  and  competitions  may  have  stemmed  from 
an  experience  in  a  competition  held  by  Musical  America  in 
1926.   Mason  entered  the  competition  along  with  Ernest 
Bloch  and  many  others.   Mason's  composition  was  lost. 
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Bloch'a  America  won.   Mason  reported  on  a  performance  of  a 
Bloch  work  at  a  Berkshire  Music  Festival  held  in  the  same 
year.   His  comments  were  not  kind.   The  comments  on  Bloch 
will  be  discussed  later  in  this  chapter  under  the  author's 
anti-Semitic  views. 

Mason's  fondness  for  the  past  was  evidenced  in  much  of 
his  writing;  his  choice  of  literature;  his  compositional 
style,  e.g.,  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  Piano  and  Orchestra;  his 
advice  to  young  composers;  and  hi3  musical  preferences, 
Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms  (mostly  Beethoven  and 
Brahms).   It  was  not  surprising  to  find  his  resistance  to 
the  advent  of  the  phonograph  and  radio.   His  bias  toward 
the  phonograph  was  based  on  his  belief  that  a  live 
performance  was  far  superior  to  a  recorded  one.   He  feared 
that  people  would  not  support  concert  series  and  that  the 
excitement  and  spontaneity  which  was  involved  in  live 
performances  would  be  lost.   Commercialism  would  also 
interfere  with  the  production  of  recordings.   The  problem 
with  the  radio  was  the  programming.   Music  would  be 
selected  by  popularity  and  commercial  appeal.   With  the 
plastic  disk,  even  radio  shows  would  not  be  live. 
Musicians  would  be  out  of  work. 

Mason  believed  that  no  amount  of  listening  to 
mechanically  produced  vocal  music,  regardless  of  how 
faultless,  could  replace  the  spiritual  and  emotional  value 
of  personal  participation.   He  was  hopeful  that  the  school 
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system  leaders  fostering  glee  clubs  would  alleviate  the 
lack  of  Interest  in  choral  singing  and  eventually  revive 
the  oratorio. 

In  a  footnote  found  in  From  Song  to  Symphony  (Mason, 
1924),  the  author  cautioned  the  reader  not  to  rely 
exclusively  on  mechanically  reproduced  music,  whether  a 
record  or  a  roll,  but  to  supplement  one's  listening  with 
the  more  expressive  performances  of  living  players, 
regardless  of  their  technical  limitations.   He  also 
suggested  the  playing  of  piano  transcriptions. 

In  Artistic  Ideals  (Mason,  1927)  and  The  Dilemma  of 
American  Mu3ic  (Mason,  1928),  Mason  made  mention  of  his 
dislike  for  radio  and  made  passing  comments  about  the  radio 
"belching  inanities"  on  every  city  street  corner.   He  said 
that  art  by  the  carload,  literature  by  the  library,  and 
music  from  a  machine  was  vapid  and  without  taste.   The 
concept  of  a  standardized  fitting  of  music,  like  a  ready- 
made  suit,  when  one's  hearts  and  minds  were  miles  apart, 
would  ruin  it.   The  basic  and  irreradicable  defect  of  music 
from  a  machine  was 


its  standardized,  wholesale,  impersonal  quality, 
violating  the  essential  uniqueness, 
particularity,  and  personal  reference  of  all 
vital  artistic  experience  ...  to  suit  every 
mind  and  taste  simultaneously  is  the  same  fatal 
mistake.   Commerce  can  appeal  to  everybody,  but 
it  is  the  essence  of  art  that  has  to  appeal  to 
somebody.   (Mason,  1928,  pp.  85-86) 
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The  author's  complaint  about  radio  in  Tune  In,  America 
(Mason,  1931)  was  again  tied  into  commercialism.   "Quantity 
production  in  the  pianola,  the  phonograph,  and  the  radio  at 
first  cheapened  taste  in  music  just  as,  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  it  had  earlier  cheapened  taste  in  literature" 
(p.  11).   He  also  mentioned  the  decline  in  opera  attendance 
with  the  lure  of  the  radio  and  that  farmers  were  calling  in 
complaining  about  jazz  programs.   Mason  blamed  many  of  the 
programming  problems  on  the  "unenlightened  commercialism  of 
its  administrators"  (p.  76).   They  were  stupid  men  who  had 
achieved  financial  power  but  no  musical  feeling  or 
experience.   He  asserted  that  the  only  chance  for 
mechanical  reproduction  would  be  if  it  were  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  commercial  control  (another  socialistic 
"plug");  only  then  might  remarkable  results  occur. 

"Herd  public,"  or  the  "high"  and  "low  brows",  were 
terms  coined  by  the  author  to  refer  to  the  masses  or 
ignorant  public.   Of  course,  those  reading  his  books  did 
not  fall  into  those  categories,  since  the  lay  reader  was 
one  seeking  enlightenment  and  musical  understanding.   Mason 
tried  to  appear  democratic,  but  occasionally  his  New 
England  reserve,  so  to  speak,  "cropped  up"  in  his  writing 
style. 

The  view  of  the  author's  on  the  overall  public  status 
was  found  in  the  introduction  to  Tune  In,  America  (Mason, 
1931)  when  he  discussed  the  ripening  of  the  country  toward 
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an  American  music  scene.   He  judged  that  American  music  had 
a  long  way  to  go;  he  believed  that  the  European  influence 
was  lessening  some,  but  that  the  reader  still  needed  to  be 
cautioned. 


It  is  not  only  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
public,  as  of  all  publics,  is  ignorant,  easily 
confused  about  living  issues,  and  at  bottom 
indifferent  to  all  contemporary  experiments 
toward  new  beauty;  what  is  worse,  the  intelligent 
minority  itself  is  with  us  over-timid,  over 
suggestible  by  foreign  prestige,  and  still- 
lacking  in  the  self-reliance  that  Emerson  urged 
upon  us.   (p.  xiv) 


Mason  explained  that  a  "high  brow"  was  a  musical  snob 
whose  artistic  cultivation  stemmed  from  an  artificial 
exclusiveness  aimed  at  self-importance.   The  "low  brow"  was 
a  term  used  by  the  high  brow  to  define  those  who  did  not 
have  the  same  cultural  tastes.   The  herd  public  encompassed 
all  those  who  let  labels,  fads,  and  fashions  lead  them  to 
their  artistic  oasis  without  intelligent  understanding. 
The  plain  man,  or  intelligent  minority,  was  neither  a  high 
or  low  brow,  but  one  who  could  make  a  difference  in 
America's  musical  scene,  by  speaking  out.   Mason  considered 
himself  in  that  position,  taking  Emerson's  step  toward 
self-reliance.   Several  of  his  books  contained  remarks 
about  his  impatience  with  the  herd  public  and  also 
portrayed  the  author  as  standing  on  a  pedestal,  with, 
perhaps,  a  little  New  England-bred  aloofness. 
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From  Song  to  Symphony  (Mason,  1924)  provided  an 
example  which  not  only  revealed  the  New  Englander's 
preference  for  chamber  music,  but  also  his  Harvard-bred 
attitude  toward  intellectual  superiority. 


Chamber  music  has  little  attraction  for  gossips, 
sensation-mongers,  or  day-dreamers;  it  is  indeed 
of  all  forms  of  musical  art  the  purest  and  most 
exacting,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  essay  in 
literature,  or  to  etching  in  the  plastic  arts; 
and  like  them  it  appears  only  to  the  intelligent 
minority.   (p.  155) 


Mason  stated  in  Artistic  Ideals  (Mason,  1927)  that  we 
offer  prizes  and  scholarships  to  our  young  to  foster 
talent,  but  the  judges  who  administered  the  awards  were 
often  unconsciously  swayed  by  the  tastes  of  the  herd 
public.   Hence,  they  were  willing  to  reward  mediocrity 
instead  of  individuality. 


And  alas,  the  herd-spirit,  with  its  dislike  of 
individuality  and  its  fanatical  idolatry  of 
organization,  though  there  is  less  excuse  for  it 
now  than  in  pioneer  days,  seems  to  be  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing.   (p.  91) 


The  herd-spirit,  which  looked  down  on  individuality,  may 
have  arisen  out  of  self-anger  for  following  the  herd: 


Bitterness  may  thu3  be  a  symptom  of  an 
independence  that  is  spurious,  just  as 
exclusiveness  is  a  symptom  of  the  false 
superiority  of  the  snob.   (p.  30) 
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In  The  Dilemma  of  American  Music  Mason  (1928)  linked 
the  herd  public  with  quantity  production  and  commercialized 
creative  leisure.   The  role  of  industrialism  assumed  that 
those  who  worked  together  could  play  together. 


We  all  go  to  the  same  shows,  listen  to  the  same 
tunes  broadcast  from  the  same  stations,  sight-see 
the  same  sights  from  the  same  char-a-banes ,  even 
read  the  same  books  chosen  for  us  by  the  same 
witch-doctors.   (p.  211) 


In  Tune  In,  America  (Mason,  1931),  he  elaborated  more 
on  the  hero-worshipping  public  by  saying  it  was  a 


fundamental  axiom  that  majority  taste  [was] 
always  comparatively  crude  and  undeveloped,  and 
that  where  it  [was]  allowed  to  dominate,  art 
languished  and  died.   (p.  72) 


Mason  summed  up  his  feelings,  thusly: 


Our  system,  in  short,  consists  on  the  one  hand  of 

a  few  professional  stars  who  make  all  the  music 

and  get  all  the  artistic  delight,  and  on  the 

other  of  a  big  standardized,  herd  public  who 
accept  all  the  labels,  pay  all  the  bills,  elude 

all  the  culture,  and  miss  all  the  joy.   (1931, 
pp.  89-90) 


Some  of  that  missed  by  the  herd  public  may  have  been 
Mason'3  own  performances.   On  the  other  hand,  Mason  said 
that  sometimes  the  best  judge  of  quality  was  the  "gut- 
level"  feeling  of  the  "stupid,  stolid  public.  ...   At  its 
tender  mercy  the  mediocre  gradually  dies  of  inattention, 
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and  the  excellent  slowly  comes  Into  its  own"  (Mason,  1921, 
p.  58). 

Program  music  was  music  the  author  often  equated  with 
the  masses.   Mason  spoke  out  about  the  obscuring  of  musical 
beauty,  by  the  suggestion  of  a  barking  dog,  a  marital 
argument,  or  a  crying  baby  (e.g.,  Strauss's  Domestic 
Symphony) .   He  believed  that  most  program  music  was 
incredibly  trivial  in  intention  and  that  it  was  positively 
injurious  to  the  music  lover,  since  its  false  emphasis 
distracted  the  listener  from  the  intrinsic  value  inherent 
in  pure  music.   For  Mason,  examples  of  pure  music  could  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms. 

The  discussion  of  Berlioz  in  Romantic  Composers 
(Mason,  1906)  mentioned  that  while  the  idee  fixe  of 
Berlioz's  loved  one  (Symphonle  Fantastlque)  was  clever  in 
the  "Witches'  Sabbath,"  it  was  still  dramatic  rather  than 
musical.   His  biased  opinion  was  reiterated  further  in 
criticizing  Liszt  for  playing  on  the  public's  awe  of 
novelty. 


That  class,  usually  a  majority,  which  has  little 
ear  for  music,  but  likes  to  indulge  itself  in 
vague  dreams,  pictorial  imaginings,  and  nervous 
thrills,  finds  its  account  in  the  program, 
(p.  346) 


In  Contemporary  Composers  (Mason,  1918a)  he  mentioned 
that  the  concert  halls,  under  the  leadership  of  Berlioz  and 
Liszt,  were  packed  by  masses  of  childlike  listeners 
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awaiting  program  music,  "as  eager  for  the  stories  that 
music  might  be  made  to  suggest  as  they  were  unprepared  to 
appreciate  its  more  intrinsic  beauties.  .  .  .   Lacking  the 
concentration  needed  to  hold  all  but  the  simplest  of 
melodies"  (pp.  9-1 0) . 

In  Music  As  a  Humanity  (Mason,  1921)  the  purist 
reminded  the  reader  that  a  popular  misconception  of  the 
masses  was  that  a  program  was  attributed  to  every  musical 
composition.   He  said  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  even 
conscientious  students  ask  what  they  ought  to  think  while 
listening  to  most  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms.   He 
emphasized  his  bias  with  this  comment:   "Students  often 
need  to  be  reminded  that  solo  performance  and  opera  are 
both  inferior  as  art  forms  to  symphonic  and  chamber  music, 
in  which  ensemble  is  more  important  than  personality" 
(p.  7). 

His  attitude  had  not  changed  in  The  Dilemma  of 
American  Music  (Mason,  1928).   He  said  the  works  of  Liszt, 
Strauss,  Tschalkowsky,  and  Wagner,  may  be  the  chief 
purveyors  of  "warhorses,"  but  their  effects  were  more 
dramatic,  relying  on  large  orchestras,  special  effects,  and 
programs  rather  than  on  purely  intellectual  and  emotional 
appeal,  i.e.,  "of  purer  and  greater  music,  such  as  that  of 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  or  Brahms"  (p.  61). 

Mason's  biases  ranged  from  the  masses  to  savages.   He 
related  all  early  attempts  at  music  and  uncontrolled 
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passion  expressed  musically  to  the  Instincts  of  primitive 
man.   To  understand  the  concept  of  primeval  music,  Mason 
stated  that  one  only  needs  to  study  the  musical  activities 
of  children  and  savages.   They  expressed  their  feelings  by 
gestures  and  cries  and  that,  under  emotional  pressure,  they 
either  sang  or  danced.   In  the  summary  of  The  Appreciation 
of  Music  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907)  Mason  said  that  he  tried 
to  trace  the  development  of  music  from  the  most  primitive 
sounds  grouped  together  In  rude  patterns  by  savages,  up  to 
the  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  which  must  be  considered  the 
height  of  perfection.   If  he  was  not  speaking  of  savages' 
moans,  sighs,  rocking,  and  wailing,  he  was  speaking  of  the 
red  aborigines  with  their  primitive  drums,  tomtoms, 
clappers,  and  such. 

In  From  Grieg  to  Brahms  Mason  (1902)  likened  the 
second  movement  of  Tschalkowsky ' s  "Pathdtique"  Symphony  to 
the  wailing  and  rocking  of  women  In  a  savage  tribe  mourning 
the  death  of  a  warrior.   In  Contemporary  Composers  (Mason, 
1918a)  he  said  it  was  absurd  to  think  that 


the  crude  war  dances  and  chants  of  the  red 
aborigines  of  this  continent  should  be  in  any  way 
representative  of  so  mixed  a  people,  [as 
Americans]  compounded  of  so  many  European  strains 
...  is  a  thought  more  worthy  of  savages, 
(pp.  250-251) 


Mason  (1918b)  quoted  Salnt-Saens  In  Short  Studies  of 
Great  Ma3terplece3  where  the  composer  and  critic  wrote 
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about  people  who  could  only  appreciate  simple  tunes. 
Saint-Saens  was  reported  to  have  3aid  that  it  was  those 
same  people,  along  with  "Orientals  and  savages"  that  oppose 
the  advance  of  art  in  the  world  (p.  113).   This  is  an 
excellent  example  of  a  negative  criticism  released  through 
Mason's  prose;  when  the  author  presented  a  point  of  view, 
he  only  quoted  those  that  believed  in  his  viewpoint.   Mason 
never  presented  any  contrary  viewpoints,  assuming  an 
authoritarian  role  of  often  personal  opinions. 

In  The  Dilemma  of  American  Music,  Mason  (1928) 
compared  the  music  of  the  moderns,  like  Stravinsky,  with 
primitive  man.   He  said  that  Stravinsky  and  his  followers 
pushed  the  sense  element  to  the  limit,  while  the  mental 
element  was  reverted  virtually  to  savagery.   The  savage 
bias  was  also  used  in  the  following  portrayal  of  jazz: 

That  the  majority  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call 
our  musical  public  are  still  in  this  childish  or 
savage  stage  of  taste  is  3hown  by  the  popularity 
of  jazz.   (Mason,  1928,  p.  112) 

Mason  had  nothing  good  to  say  about  jazz  or  ragtime. 
He  resented  both  being  called  distinctive  American  music. 
He  often  referred  to  both  as  nothing  more  than  a  primitive 
"jerk  and  rattle."  He  3aid  that  in  the  age  of 
mechanization,  if  people  did  not  become  musically 
indifferent,  then  jazz  would  be  the  response  of  a  crude 
nerve-stimulant.   Or,  "if  I  am  so  dull  that  I  cannot 
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recognize  a  rhythm  unless  it  kicks  me  in  the  solar  plexus 
at  every  other  beat  my  favorite  music  will  be  jazz. 
(Mason,  1928,  p.  113).   He  warned  the  readers  that  if  the 
craze  for  jazz  and  other  similar  crudities  became 
universal,  truly  beautiful  music  would  become  extinct.   He 
did  not  expect  jazz  to  last  that  long. 

Mason  referred  several  times  to  the  ragged  rhythm  of 
ragtime  or  the  rhythmic  jerk  which  he  said  was  associated 
with  Negro  music.   However,  it  was  not  "peculiar  to  Negro 
music"  because  the  rhythm  could  also  be  found  in  the 
"Scotch-snap"  and  Hungarian  folk  tunes,  but  it  was  used 
with  more  nervous  energy  "by  our  dark-skinned  musicians" 
(Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  p.  136). 

Jazz  was  also  considered  by  the  New  Englander  as  a 
product  of  commercialism.   In  Artistic  Ideals  (Mason,  1927) 
he  said  that  a  writer  of  jazz,  who  had  a  sizeable  income, 
confessed  that  the  secret  was  in  giving  people  tunes  that 
reminded  them  of  other  tunes.   In  Tune  In,  America  (Mason, 
1931)  he  said  jazz  was  not  an  expression  at  all,  merely  an 
exploitation.   Sensitive  minds  saw  it  to  be  artificial, 
without  magic  or  psychological  truth.   If  jazz  were  true, 
it  would  only  appeal  to  the  pathological  in  us,  and  valid 
art  needed  mental  health.   Mason  did  not  back  up  his  harsh 
statements  with  any  factual  evidence.   This  will  be  shown 
as  a  major  flaw  in  his  writing  style  in  the  next  section. 
He  continued  that  jazz  reflected 
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not  our  health,  vitality,  and  hope,  but  our 
restlessness,  our  fatigue,  and  our  despair.   It 
[was]  was  a  symptom  of  a  sick  moment  in  the 
progress  of  the  human  soul:   the  moment  of 
industrial  turmoil,  fever,  and  distress  that  we 
can  but  hope  to  survive,  not  to  perpetuate, 
(p.  164). 

No  wonder  those  farmers  requested  jazz  be  taken 
off  the  radio.   (Mason,  1931,  p.  11) 


It  was  evidenced  from  the  start  that  the  author  had 
certain  stereotypical  notions  about  various 
nationalities.   He  believed  that,  regardless  of  how 
eclectic  a  composer's  style  may  become,  it  remained  that 
some  of  the  most  basic  qualities  of  temperament  would 
remain  racial,  or  national,  and  that  a  study  of  the  native 
elements  of  the  composer's  country  would  show 
characteristics  of  the  composer's  more  developed  art.   He 
often  described  in  many  of  his  works  the  traits  of 
composers  by  the  generalities  of  their  national 
temperament,  by  saying  things  such  as  "Of  course,  the 
French  are  always  ...  or  the  Germans,  or  the  Italians." 
For  example,  In  discussing  opera  in  A  Guide  to  Music  for 
Beginners  and  Others  Mason  (1909a)  said  each  group  of 
nationals  made  prominent  what  appealed  to  their  taste: 


the  Italians  made  much  of  the  solo  singing, 
enjoying  the  display  of  the  voice  in  rapid  runs 
and  scales;  the  Germans  cared  more  for  the  simply 
lyrical  melody  expressive  of  inner  feelings,  and 
for  part-songs  by  several  singers  together;  the 
French,  fond  of  dancing,  developed  the  ballet. 
(p.  216) 
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If  Mason  was  not  aligning  composers  by  nationality  traits, 
he  "pigeon-holed"  them  by  descriptive  characteristics  based 
on  personal  opinion.   This  trait  appeared  in  the  author's 
first  book  where  he  explained  that  Grieg  and  Dvorak  were 
the  least  inclusive  and  catholic  of  the  composers  discussed 
in  From  Grieg  to  Brahms  (Mason,  1902).   Grieg  was  intimate 
and  charming,  but  never  epic  or  universal.   Dvorak  was  more 
national,  too  "deep-dyed"  a  Bohemian  to  be  a  complete 
citizen  of  the  world.   Universality,  the  reader  may  recall, 
was  one  of  the  prerequisites  Mason  deemed  for  greatness. 
Mason  described  some  of  the  composers'  qualities  a3 
follows: 


Grieg  is  more  delicate  and  intimate,  Dvorak 
warmer  and  clearer  in  color;  Saint-Saens  is  more 
meteoric,  Franck  more  recondite  and  subtle,  and 
Tschalkowsky  more  impassioned;  but  Brahms  alone 
has  Homeric  simplicity,  the  primeval  health  of 
the  well-balanced  man.   He  excels  all 
contemporaries  in  soundness  and  universality. 
(p.  175) 


In  A  Guide  to  Music  for  Beginners  and  Others  (Mason.  1909a) 
he  added  to  the  list: 

Mendelssohn  is  clear  and  pure  as  spring  water; 
Dvorak  is  rich,  full,  mellow;  Wagner  is  full, 
solid  sonorous;  TschaTkowsky  Is  now  dark,  gloomy, 
now  sparklingly  brilliant;  Berlioz  is  thin,  but 
with  a  sheen  of  silver  or  gold;  Brahms  is  dark 
and  gray,  of  a  noble  plainness.   (p.  180) 

Many  of  the  descriptions  coincided  with  his  views  on  the 
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nationality  stereotypes  found  in  various  books.   A  few 
examples  follow: 


The  German  seeks  masslveness,  solidity, 
brilliancy,  super-saturated  sonorities  and 
overpowering  force  [Wagner,  Strauss]  .  .  .  The 
Frenchman  [Debussy]  .  .  .  prefers  suggestion  to 
realization,  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  to  the 
expression  of  an  emotion.   (Mason  &  Mason,  1916, 
p.  216) 

Russia  still  remains  a  bit  barbaric  [Russian 
Five],  England  a  little  provincial  [Elgar], 
America  immature,  and  Italy  tainted  with 
operaticism  (an  ugly  word  for  an  ugly  thing) ,  it 
is  chiefly  in  France,  with  its  racial  genius  of 
lucid  intelligence,  that  we  find  a  truly  vital 
contemporary  music.   There  we  owe  it  chiefly  to 
the  high  creative  genius  of  Cdsar  Franck,  Belgian 
by  birth  and  temperament,  French  in  education  and 
intellectual  clarity.   (Mason,  1918a, 
pp.  157-158) 


Mason  generally  did  not  think  much  of  the  French,  Debussy 
in  particular,  but  Franck  was  all  right,  due  to  his  Belgian 
temperament,  and,  of  course,  d'Indy,  Mason's  mentor,  was 
first-rate  (Mason,  1918a).   The  Russians  were  semi- 
barbaric;  Tschalkowsky  an  exception  because  of  his 
cosmopolitan  air.   However,  he  was  still  considered,  at  the 
heart,  Slavonic.   The  Norwegians,  "like  many  other 
unsophisticated  peoples,"  used  peculiar  melodic  intervals 
derived  from  modes  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916,  p.  111).   The 
Hungarian  artist  (e.g.,  Liszt)  were  exasperating  because  of 
the  impression  of  hypocrisy  in  the  heroics  of  their 
music.   The  Gallic  French  often  showed  crude 
grandiloquence,  e.g.,  Berlioz  (Mason,  1906).   Mason  often 
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slighted  their  contributions  in  art  by  saying  things  like, 
"even  though  it  emanated  only  from  a  Frenchman"  (Mason, 
1927,  p.  89).   The  Anglo-Saxon  temperament  was  often 
opposed  to  the  temperament  of  the  Gaul;  however,  Debussy's 
Gallic  taste  saved  him  from  the  coarseness  of  Teutonic  art 
(Mason,  1918a).   While  the  Anglo-Saxon  could  not  understand 
Gallic  attitude  toward  art,  the  Anglo  was  stolid  and 
insensitive  to  how  the  world  perceived  him;  the  Gaul  was 
like  an  actor  on  stage,  craving  applause  and  sensitive  to 
how  others  viewed  him  (Mason,  1906).   In  Tune  In,  America 
Mason  (1931)  said  it  was  time  for  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  take 
a  stand,  he  was  one,  and  that,  although  they  were  in  the 
minority,  it  was  crucial  to  the  determining  of  the  quality 
of  the  American  temperament  displayed  in  music. 

Mason  "rambled"  on  about  composers'  national 
temperaments  as  shown  in  the  above  examples;  however,  he 
did  not  provide  the  reader  with  any  concrete  evidence  of 
how  or  from  whence  his  information  stemmed.   Even  though, 
as  mentioned  In  Chapter  Three,  he  claimed  (in  his  prefaces) 
that  he  wished  to  present  an  objective  view  of  the  musical 
matters  under  consideration,  when  it  came  to  national 
origins  his  stereotypical  notions  were  purely  subjective 
and  in  some  cases  extremely  opinionated. 

Extreme  opinions  also  dominated  the  author's 
presentation  In  the  manner  of  racial  overtones  and  anti- 
Semitic  remarks.   In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  composed  a 
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String  Quartet  on  Negro  Themes  and  had  many  Jewish  friends, 
his  writing  exposed  a  raw  nerve.  Mason  defended  his 
statements,  saying  sometimes  they  had  been  misconstrued, 
but  from  the  evidence  that  the  present  researcher  has  seen 
(e.g.,  Mason's  personal  collection)  and  the  incriminating 
thread  which  ran  through  his  prose  works,  Mason  was  guilty 
of  exposing  his  prejudices.   Along  with  the  comments 
already  cited  on  savages,  Mason  went  one  3tep  further  with 
his  remarks  on  Negores  and  Indians.   After  reading  his 
books,  it  was  clear  that  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  had  a 
preference  for  white,  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants. 

In  his  first  essay  in  From  Grieg  to  Brahm3  (Mason, 
1902),  he  described  the  contagion  of  cries  and  gestures 
produced  by  Negroes  at  a  camp  meeting  clapping  hand3.   He 
often  made  mention  of  the  Negro  rhythm  and  heritage  of 
slave  songs.   In  Great  Modern  Composers  (Mason  &  Mason, 
1916)  Mason  discussed  Dvorak's  usage  of  Negro  and  Indian 
melodies.   He  said  Dvorak  "by  no  means  slavishly  copied  the 
slaves'  music  in  his  three  so-called  American  works" 
(p.  135).   There  were  no  literal  transcriptions  of  Negro 
spirituals.   Although  one  work  may  have  been  labelled 
American  and  another  Czech,  both  were  unmistakably  Dvorak 
in  sound.   The  Negro  feature  was  linked  to  the  pentatonic 
scale  and  the  curious  rhythmic  jerk  which  Mason  also 
associated  with  his  bane  of  music,  ragtime  and  jazz. 
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Mason  (1918a)  became  bolder  with  his  remarks  in 
Contemporary  Composers.   Here  he  referred  to  the  "racial 
character"  of  ragtime  and  related  the  ills  of  society  to 
its  acceptance.   He  opined  that  ragtime  was  the  musical 
expression  of  an  attitude  toward  life.   An  attitude  which 
was  expressed  as  shallow,  restless,  incapable  of  sustained 
attention,  and  basically  void  of  satisfaction.   While 
discussing  American  folk  music,  Mason  declared  that  a  rich 
vein  existed  in  the  songs  of  the  Negroes,  "not  the  debased 
forms  found  in  ragtime  and  the  coon-songs  of  the  minstrel 
shows,  but  the  genuine  old  plantation  tunes  ...  of  the 
slaves"  (p.  256).   Again  in  mentioning  the  stereotyped 
rhythm,  he  commented,  "Far  more  significant  than  their 
half-barbaric  fondness  for  the  jerk  is  the  grasp  shown  by 
Negroes  over  the  larger  and  nobler  reaches  of  rhythm,  is 
their  feeling  for  the  phrase  as  a  whole"  (pp.  260-261). 
The  author  continued  his  diatribe  with  the  collection  of 
folk  songs  by  saying  that  collecting  folk  songs  was  no  more 
musical  art  than  a  pile  of  bricks  a  building.   An  example 
of  a  bad  model  provided  for  the  reader  was  Coleridge- 
Taylor's  Twenty-Four  Negro  Melodies. 

Tune  In,  America  (Mason,  1931)  showed  the  author's 
bias  in  full  dress,  "The  music  of  the  Indian  aborigines  is 
narrow,  monotonous,  musically  uninteresting;  Negro  music, 
however  beautiful  and  expressive,  is  emotionally  childlike, 
not  to  say  primitive"  (p.  151).   In  From  Song  to  Symphony 
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he  summed  up  his  point  of  view:  "Our  music,  whether  for 
better  or  worse,  is  inevitably  eclectic,  and  no  amount  of 
wishing  that  it  were  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Negro,  or  Indian  will 
make  it  so"  (Mason,  1921,  p.  25). 

If  Mason  went  one  step  further  with  remarks  about 
Negroes  and  Indians,  he  completed  his  attack  on  minorities 
with  his  opinions  of  Jews,  and,  in  particular,  Ernest 
Bloch.   In  A  Guide  to  Music  for  Beginners  and  Others 
(Mason,  1909a)  the  author  listed  several  composers  of  grand 
opera  (which  he  described  as  being  in  a  pompous  style; 
named  were  Spontini,  Rossini  for  William  Tell,  and 
Meyerbeer.   When  Mason  mentioned  Meyerbeer,  he  prefaced  the 
name  with  a  label,  "the  clever  German  Jew,  Meyerbeer" 
(p.  222).   Copland  was  noted  as  a  cosmopolitan  Jew,  in  Tune 
In,  America  (Mason,  1931,  p.  28)  and,  in  The  Dilemma  of 
American  Music  Mason  (1928)  posed  this  question  on  American 
music:   "Why  should  not  some  of  our  American  music  be 
American-German  (from  Pennsylvania),  or  American-French 
(from  New  Orleans),  or  American-Jewish  (from  New  York),  or 
even  American-Negro,  or  Red  Indian?"  (p.  18).   He  said  with 
America's  musical  obligations  to  Italians,  Germans, 
Frenchmen,  and  Jews,  nationalistic  music  could  not  lead 
composers  very  far  in  the  labyrinth  of  American 
inhabitation.   It  was  obvious  from  these  statements  that 
Mason's  prejudice  against  New  York  as  a  Jewish  musical 
center  was  generalized.   In  addition,  he  viewed  Jews  in  the 
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context  of  a  national  entity  rather  than  in  the  context  of 
a  religious  body. 

The  essays  from  Music  As  a  Humanity  (Mason,  1921)  were 
extracted  from  earlier  publlshings  prior  to  1920. 
"Psychoanalysis  and  the  American  Composer"  showed  Mason's 
chameleon-like  colors.   He  stated: 


Meanwhile  the  oriental,  especially  the  Jewish, 
infection  in  our  music,  seemingly  less  widespread 
than  the  German,  or  the  French,  may  prove  even 
more  virulent.  .  .  .   The  insidiousness  of  the 
Jewish  menace  to  our  artistic  integrity  is  due 
partly  to  the  speciousness ,  the  superficial  charm 
and  persuasiveness  of  Hebrew  art,  its  brilliance, 
its  violently  juxtaposed  extremes  of  passion,  its 
poignant  eroticism  and  pessimism,  .  .  .   The 
Jewish  domination  of  our  music,  even  more  than 
the  Teutonic  and  the  Gallic,  threatens  to  outrage 
and  stultify  [American  composers]  at  every 
point.   (pp.  113-111!) 


Mason  (1921)  believed  it  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  qualities  and 
point  of  view  that  was  the  vital  nucleus  of  the  American 
temperament.   Those  qualities  consisted  of  the  "poignant 
beauty"  of  Anglo-Saxon  sobriety,  restraint,  reticence, 
balance,  sense  of  proportion,  and  above  all  moderation. 
Mason's  music  mirrored  his  Anglo-Saxon  moderation. 

Mason  (1931)  detailed  his  Anglo-Saxon  theories  in  Tune 
In,  America  in  his  essay  "...  And  a  Moral"  which  he  first 
published  as  "Is  American  Music  Growing  Up?  Our 
Emancipation  from  Allen  Influences,"  in  Arts  and 
Decoration,  November,  1920.   The  reason  given  for 
moderation  being  slighted  was  because  the  country  had 
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capitulated  to  what  Mason  called  "that  Jewish  type"  (Mason, 
1931.  p.  160)   On  the  scale  of  human  temperament,  the 
Yankee  and  the  Jew  were  at  polar  points,  where  one  thrived 
and  the  other  languished.   For  Mason,  the  Jew  was  thriving 
in  New  York.   He  believed  that  the  city  was  dominated  by 
Jewish  tastes  and  standards  along  with  their  Oriental 
extravagance  and  their  general  tendency  to  exaggeration  and 
disproportion.   He  quoted  his  insidiousness  of  the  Jewish 
menace  from  10  years  before  and  informed  the  reader  that 
the  domination  was  much  more  complete  in  1931.   Public 
taste  was  in  danger  of  being  permanently  debauched  by  the 
"intoxication  of  alien  art"  (Mason,  1931,  p.  161). 

Ernest  Bloch  was  the  chief  bartender  of  intoxication. 
Throughout  Mason's  prose,  Bloch' s  contribution  to  the 
musical  scene  is  slighted.   In  Tune  In,  America  (Mason, 
1931)  the  author  listed  chamber  music  works  by  American 
composers  he  felt  important  to  the  genre  which  were  written 
by  1930  (Mason  had  the  largest  contribution).   Also  listed, 
with  Howard  Hanson's  help,  was  orchestral  programming  of 
American  works  played  between  the  years  1919-1930.   He 
excluded  "only  composers  like  Bloch  and  Loeffler,  [who]  no 
matter  how  distinguished,  [were]  not  representatively 
American"  (p.  191). 

In  Music  A3  a  Humanity  Ma3on  (1921)  wrote  of  Bloch' s 
Suite  for  Viola  and  Piano  which  won  first  prize  at  the 
second  Berkshire  Festival  of  Chamber  Mu3ic  held  in 
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Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  September  25-27,  1919.  Mason's 
own  Pastorale  for  clarinet,  violin,  and  piano  was  performed 
by  Langenus,  Kortscak,  and  the  composer  himself.   The 
author  began  his  disparaging  remarks  with  a  comment  that  an 
English  composer,  Rebecca  Clarke,  an  almost  unknown,  and  a 
woman  at  that,  almost  secured  the  first  prize  from  a 
composer  of  reputation,  Ernest  Bloch.   About  Bloch's  suite, 
the  author  said  he  hesitated  to  express  an  opinion.   It 
came  at  the  end  of  the  day  when  people's  attention  spans 
were  frayed,  it  was  extremely  unconventional  in  its 
harmonic  scheme,  and  it  was  extremely  long.   Mason 
acknowledged  that  it  was  apparent  that  it  was  written  by  a 
master  musician  and  technician  with  its  treatment  of  bold 
rhythms  and  thematic  material;  however,  he  chose  to  quote 
Richard  Aldrich's  comment  in  pronouncing  its  overall 
effect.   This  was  a  common  tactic  applied  in  Mason's 
prose.   He  chose  other's  views  which  agreed  with  his  own 
personal  opinions.   This  way  it  appeared  as  If  he  were 
being  objective  in  his  presentation;  however,  contrary 
views  were  never  expressed  or  enlightened.   Aldrich  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "This  music  does  not  aim  to  please,"  and 
Mason  added,  "and  to  some  it  was  acutely  painful" 
(p.  52).   The  other  problem  which  appeared  with  Mason's 
paraphrasing  and  quotations  of  others'  opinions  was  that 
often  they  were  taken  out  of  context  and  the  reader  was  not 
informed  of  the  source  consulted.   Aldrich's  comment  may 
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not  have  been  directly  related  to  the  Bloch  suite  since 
Mason  only  said  he  whimsically  remarked.   Where  or  when  was 
inferred  but  not  substantiated. 

The  culminating  event  of  Mason's  almost  slanderous 
remarks  toward  the  Swiss-American  occurred  after  Bloch's 
composition  America  was  chosen  as  the  winner  of  the  Musical 
America  composition  contest  held  in  1926.   Mason's 
manuscript  had  been  lost  by  the  committee.   In  "America 
Playing,"  an  essay  in  Tune  In,  America  (Mason,  1931)  which 
originally  appeared  in  Harper' 3  in  October,  1930,  as  "Our 
Musical  Adolescence"  Mason  provided  suggestions  for  Joseph 
E.  Maddy,  founder  of  the  National  High  School  Orchestra. 
On  the  orchestra's  program  was  Bloch's  America:  An  Epic 
Rhapsody,  concerning  which  Mason  ranted: 

And  as  for  the  pompous  rhodomontade  of  Bloch's 
"America,"  so  immeasurably  inferior  to  his 
earlier  and  sincere  Jewish  works,  what  normal 
youngsters  would  even  sit  through  it,  unless 
their  aesthetic  sense  were  overruled  by  obedience 
or  paralyzed  by  patriotism?   (pp.  106-107) 

In  concluding  Mason,  said  the  best  Mr.  Maddy  could 
hope  for  with  his  orchestra  of  young  musicians  would  be  in 
the  development  of  discriminating  musical  taste.   The 
contribution  of  the  orchestra  to  other  musical  endeavors, 
such  as  professional  symphonies,  operas,  and  radio 
programs,  would  follow  automatically.   He  stated  that  any 
sensitive  child  who  played  often  enough  the  two  pieces, 
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Elgar's  Pomp  and  Circumstance  March  and  Bloch's  America, 
would  see  that  the  march,  although  not  a  favorite  of  "high- 
brows," was  spontaneous  music  which  provided  endless  fun, 
while  Bloch's  piece,  behind  its  pretentious  facade,  was 
hollow  and  empty. 

His  second  major  slight  appeared  in  the  essay  "... 
And  a  Moral"  which  was  also  contained  in  Tune  In,  America 
(Mason,  1931).   Here,  he  called  the  work  "a  long, 
brilliant,  megalomaniac,  and  thoroughly  Jewish  symphony" 
(pp.  161-162).   He  said,  in  spite  of  the  irony,  no  anti- 
Jewish  propaganda  was  intended,  since  propaganda  was 
injurious  or  indifferent  to  art.   Furthermore,  Mason  was 
not  undertaking  any  judgment  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
Jewish  element  in  American  art,  or  of  Ernest  Bloch's  music 
in  particular.   He  only  wanted  to  point  out  "our  own 
subservience  to  fashion  [in  allowing]  one  type  of  art  to 
make  us  deaf  to  the  possibilities  of  another  that  [was] 
more  peculiarly  our  own"  (p.  162).   In  reading  "between  the 
lines,"  It  was  easy  to  see  that  his  Chanticleer  Overture 
was  the  work  that  was  more  peculiarly  our  own,  having  been 
inspired  by  Anglo-Saxon  ideals. 

Mason's  pronouncements,  biases,  and  often  narrow 
opinions  did  not  go  unnoticed.   His  anti-Jewish  remarks 
were  rebutted  by  several  of  his  close  friends,  such  as 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  and  Arthur  Whiting  (personal  letters, 
Mason  Collection,  Butler  Library).   Mason  attempted  to 
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redeem  himself  in  a  letter  to  The  Mew  York  Times  in  1933. 
The  letter  was  not  printed  until  May  21,  1933,  2  years 
after  the  book;  it  exists  in  his  personal  collection  in  the 
Butler  Library,  Columbia  University.   He  also  admitted  to 
being  mistaken  in  his  opinions  of  Jews  in  his  1938  book, 
Music  in  My  Time,  where  he  cited  that  "the  degrading 
tendencies  were  general,  and  not  confined  to  any  race  or 
group"  (Mason,  1938,  p.  324).   Sister  Klein  (1957)  stated 
that  Mason's  friends  and  relatives  attested  that  the  author 
was  as  kind  to  Jews  as  to  those  of  any  other  race  or 
religion. 

Views  of  Others  on  Mason's  Prose 
This  section  was  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  reviews  of 
Mason's  prose  works.   The  examples  chosen  were  selected 
from  the  sources  cited  in  Chapter  Two.   Mason  kept  several 
scrapbooks  full  of  reviews  from  his  books.   Comments  from 
letters  were  often  written  in  the  covers  of  many  of  his 
personal  copies.   Names  and  dates  were  attributed  to 
remarks  made  when  the  information  was  available.   Pros  and 
cons  of  views  were  selected  from  a  representative  sampling 
of  books.   The  books  have  been  listed  in  chronological 
order. 
Scrapbook3 

It  was  evidenced  in  Mason's  scrapbook3  and 
correspondence  that  he  gave  thought  to  the  critiques  of  his 
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prose  works  and  musical  compositions.   He  reviewed  his  own 
works  and  often  notated  the  margins  with  little  asides, 
such  as  "Alas,  no  signs  of  it  yet!  (1945)"  (Mason's 
personal  copy  of  Romantic  Composers,  Butler  Library, 
Columbia  University,  p.  58).   The  remark  was  taken  from  the 
margin  of  Romantic  Composers  (1906).   It  referred  to  a 
statement  where  Mason  said  it  was  up  to  the  future 
composers  to  make  sense  of  novel  elements.   Another  example 
from  the  same  book  involved  the  author  "tooting  his  own 
horn,"  but  quietly.   "I'm  disappointed  in  a  good  deal  of 
this  essay  ["Romanticism  in  Mu3ic"],  but  I  must  3ay  I  think 
this  page  [on  Schumann  and  Chopin]  is  a  good  one"  (May  5, 
1915,  Mason,  1906,  p.  52).   Notations  from  correspondence 
with  his  Harvard  roommate,  Pierre  la  Rose,  showed  Mason's 
concern  with  perfection.   Pierre  la  Rose  listed  errors  from 
his  book,  mostly  grammatical,  and  asked  him  to  check 
accents  in  French  phrases,  typing  mistakes,  and  semantics 
of  words.  His  friend  also  questioned  his  recount  of  the 
Impressionists,  "And  don't  you  think  you  run  Monet  and  his 
little  shots  pretty  hard  through  repetition?"  (personal 
letter,  Mason  Collection,  Butler  Library).   Mason  (1906) 
responded  to  the  semantics  query.   He  penciled  in  "wrong 
word  use"  (p.  149)  in  the  back  cover  of  Romantic  Composers. 

The  author  stated  In  Artistic  Ideal3,  under 
"Workmanship,"  "for  this  reason  even  men  of  genius  cannot 
keep  up  creative  activity  to  the  last"  (Mason,  1927, 
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p.  66).  Mason's  copy  had  noted,  "but  Verdi  did  and  Franck 
did,"  so  did  Mason  and  many  others  remain  creative  until 
the  very  end.   The  writer,  at  least,  recognized  some  of  his 
own  shortcomings. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  new  series  for  Musical  Digest, 
of  which  Mason  was  an  advisory  editor,  it  was  said, 


More  than  any  other  composer-critic,  it  is 
Dr.  Mason  who  was  instrumental  in  introducing 
countless  thousands  of  Americans  to  music.   An 
entire  generation  of  amateurs  and  professionals 
ha3  extended  its  musical  horizons  and  enriched 
its  musical  perceptions  through  his  writings. 
(October,  1946,  p.  8) 


His  scrapbook  for  From  Grieg  to  Brahms  (Mason,  1902) 
had  clippings  of  reviews  and  letters  from  all  over  the 
world.   For  example, 

The  Literary  Digest,  New  York  City  (January  24,  1903): 


The  book  i3  valuable  for  Its  sympathetic  spirit, 
its  lucidity,  and  its  sanity. 


A  Scotsman  from  Glascow,  Scotland  (February  16,  1903) 
opinloned: 


If  at  times  a  little  high-flying,  these  papers 
breathe  a  genuine  love  for  art  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  great  masters,  and  they 
will  be  read  with  profit  by  any  one  interested  in 
music. 


On  Its  reprint  In  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (1927): 
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Daniel  Gregory  Mason  has  issued  a  new  edition  of 
his  book.  .  .  .   Mason  takes  justifiable  pride  in 
the  way  time  has  tended  to  bear  out  his  judgments 
as  expressed  in  the  first  edition  .  .  .  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 


Robert  A.  Simon  said  this  in  the  Evening  Post  (1927) 


It  remains  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  sort,  and 
its  longevity  is  a  tribute  to  one  of  our  sanest 
and  most  intelligent  musical  experts. 


Beethoven  and  Hi3  Forerunners  (Mason,  1904)  contained 
more  mixed  reviews.   The  criticism  touched  on  major 
problems  in  Mason's  prose  works. 

In  Philadelphia  Book  Hews  (February,  1905),  the 
reviewer  said  that  the  book  was  meant  for  the  pupil,  and 
that  the  author  was  well-learned  and  should  be  able  to  give 
the  musical  world  something  of  permanent  value,  for 
example,  stick  to  one  researched  topic.   "Neither  charm  of 
literary  style  nor  exquisiteness  of  suggestion  make  the 
collection  of  nine  chapters  worthwhile  as  essays."   There 
were  too  many  quotations.   "The  vein  is  small  and  quickly 
lost.  .  .  .   There  is  gold  in  the  quartz,  but  not  enough  to 
pay  for  the  mining." 

In  the  Musical  Courier,  New  York  City  (December  7, 
1904),  the  writer  complained  that  the  text  was  too 
technical  for  laymen  and  seemed  to  resent  Mason  for 
explaining  Beethoven.   The  writer  thought  that  each 
listener  should  come  to  his  own  opinion  and  did  not  have 
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great  expectations  for  the  success  of  the  book 
financially.   (The  book  was  reprinted  in  1932.) 

The  Chicago  Standard  (March  11,  1905)  issued  a 
favorable  review,  "the  book  is  a  storehouse  of  valuable 
information  and  a  starting  point  for  suggestive  lines  of 
appreciation." 

In  Romantic  Composer,  Mason  (1906)  was  faulted  by  the 
critics  for  quotation  abundance  and  lack  of  contribution  in 
solutions . 

The  Guardian,  Manchester,  England  (April  4,  1907), 
stated  that  even  when  Mason  comes  to  "speak  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  romantic  music,  he  is  not  so 
eloquent,  nor  so  all-seeing."  He  said  little  that  was 
original,  quoted  others,  and  had  no  suggestions.   The 
English  reviewer  thought  possibly  the  topic  was  too 
difficult  to  treat. 

Mason  had  clipped  a  review  by  Rollo  Britten  from  The 
Dial  (March  8,  1919),  entitled  "Postprogramism  and 
Reconstruction."   It  was  posted  on  the  back  cover  of  his 
personal  copy  of  Contemporary  Composers  with  a  note 
inscribed  to  himself  saying  it  was  one  of  the  best  reviews 
of  this  book.   Britten  agreed  with  the  author's  stand 
against  the  sensationalism  of  Ornstein,  SchSenberg, 
Scriabin,  and  Stravinsky.   He  wrote:   "With  characteristic 
clarity  of  expression  and  thought  Mr.  Mason  dissects  the 
tendencies  of  today's  music,  and  thus  completes  his 
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brilliant  cycle  of  essays  on  the  history  of  modern 
music."   The  reviewer  continued  that  it  was  easy  to  sit 
back  and  accept  the  authoritative  manner  of  Mason's 
persuasive  views,  but  should  one  man's  philosophy  be 
another's?  He  asked,  are  these  permanent  judgments  or 
shared  pereceptlons?   Daniel  Gregory  Mason  wove  facts  with 
personal  impressions,  hence  following  his  own  creed  of 
individualism.   The  critic  said,  "we  need  not  be  provincial 
to  be  ourselves,  nor  need  we  reject  our  deepest  and  most 
unique  feelings  to  give  our  neighbor  his  due."   A 
reflective  person  would  know  that  a  passage  of  music  could 
affect  one  differently  after  a  second  or  third  hearing,  so 
it  would  be  hard  to  proclaim  one  work  greater  than 
another.   A  proclamation  that  Mason  made  throughout  his 
prose  works,  which  was  attested  to  earlier  in  the  present 
chapter.   Britten  concluded, 

thus  I  prefer  to  think  of  the  major  portion  of 
musical  criticism  in  this  and  previous  books  of 
Mr.  Mason's  as  being  the  impressions  of  a  broadly 
interested,  clear-thinking,  and  wholesome  musical 
critic,  with  whom  I  personally  happen  to  agree  in 
regard  to  a  va3t  number  of  musical  matters.   If 
another  man  does  not,  it's  not  necessarily  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason's  fault  at  all.   (pp.  241-242) 

Artistic  Ideal3  (Mason,  1927)  brought  polar  views  from 
the  critical  market.   Olga  Samaroff  of  the  Evening  Post 
highly  recommended  the  book,  but  Harry  Alan  Potamkin  of 
Guidance  thought  his  advice  became  "sentimentalized 
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charicatures  rather  than  a  comprehensive  portrait  of 
idealism." 

Olin  Downes,  The  New  York  Times  (March  6,  1927), 
stated: 


To  discourse  of  ideals  in  this  day  and  age  is 
unfashionable,  if  not  Victorian.   Not  all 
musicians  will  care  to  read  it.  .  .  .   [Possibly 
because  they  too  have  business-like  spirits.] 
This  book  is  stimulating  to  anyone  interested  in 
art.  .  .  .   Perhaps  Mr.  Mason  would  agree  that  we 
are  not  to  run  away  from  our  period  or  discard 
its  mechanics,  but  rather  to  dominate  its 
machinery  and  employ  its  facilities  and 
communications  from  a  higher  level  of  vision. 


Very  coyly  put,  for  Olin  Downes  would  have  known  of  Mason's 
aversion  to  progress,  e.g.,  radio  and  phonograph. 

Musical  America  (February  19,  1927)  reported  that  with 
Daniel  Gregory  Mason's  interpretations  and  breath  of 
experience,  Artistic  Ideals  (Mason,  1927)  "is  a  book  to 
which  the  student  can  turn  with  the  assurance  that  he  will 
find  therein  enheartening  counsel." 

Ernest  Boyd,  The  Independent  (Vol.  18,  No.  1008),  in 
his  article  entitled  "Readers  and  Writers,"  3aw  Mason's 
fundamental  weakness  as 


the  artistic  ideals  which  he  offers  cannot  be 
upheld  in  the  absence  of  standards  by  which  to 
measure  them  [recall,  Mason  was  against 
competitions,  judges  (Ch.  Four)  and  standardized 
testing  (Ch.  Five)]  .  .  .  without  standards  and 
an  ordered  scale  of  values  the  highest  ideals  are 
useless,   (n.d.,  p.  342) 
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Alfred  V.  Frankenstein,  from  an  unlisted  journal  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  the  article  "Cocksure  Criticism," 
basically  stated  that  Mason  saw  the  contemporary  artist  as 
not  being  independent  of  the  world's  novelties  and  that  the 
author  "stuffed"  all  the  artists,  like  Gershwin, 
Schoenberg,  Joyce,  and  Stein,  into  one  jar  labelled 
"poison."   Frankenstein  [who  later  became  a  major  reviewer 
for  San  Francisco  Chronicle]  3aid  the  one  word  applicable 
to  the  book  was  "stupid."   The  professional  attitude 
occurred  again  and  again  in  the  book.   With  the  incurable 
cocksureness  of  middle-aged  authority,  Dr.  Mason  made  the 
most  doubtful  and  debatable  historical  and  aesthetic 
statements  without  a  word  of  evidence  to  back  them  up.   The 
reviewer  continued  that  Mason's  attack  on  the  artist 
amounted  to  mere  whining.   "But,  when  Mason  whines  many 
give  ear,  which  is  too  bad."   Hence,  two  appropriate  points 
were  made.   The  first  being  the  true  statement  that  Mason 
was  at  fault  for  not  citing  references  or  backing-up  his 
"authoritative"  opinions  and,  secondly,  many  people  did 
listen  to  what  Mason  said.   Artistic  Ideals  (Mason,  1927) 
was  republished,  after  the  author's  death,  in  1955. 
Frankenstein  summed  up  his  criticism  with  a  severe  blow  by 
saying  the  book  was  well-bound  and  book  collectors  may  like 
the  cover.   Mason  took  the  good  with  the  bad,  for  the  next 
review  in  his  scrapbook  was  a  positive  one  from  Janet 
Ramsey. 
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Janet  Ramsey,  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  "Credo  of  a 
Composer"  (n.d.),  enjoyed  the  book  overall  and  recommended 
that  students  and  composers  should  listen  to  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason. 

Samuel  Chotzlnoff,  Hew  York  World  (April  3,  1927), 
concurred  with  Ramsey;  he  thought  a  copy  should  be  sent  to 
every  music  student  in  the  land,  along  with  associations 
for  the  promotion  of  new  music. 

With  The  Dilemma  of  American  Music  (Mason,  1928), 
critics  were  quick  to  criticize  Mason's  less  than  catholic 
tastes.   His  personal  opinions  were  not  pleasing  the 
majority  of  reviewers  and  they  were  beginning  to  pen  his 
weaknesses  in  print. 

Paul  Ashford,  Seattle,  Washington  (December  9,  1928), 
in  his  review,  "American  Music  in  Sad  State,"  said 


Mason's  prejudice  prevents  his  normally  catholic 
taste  from  granting  any  merit  to  the  syncopated 
despair  of  our  Afro-American  blues,  which  are  as 
much  folk-music,  even  if  orchestral,  as 
spirituals  can  ever  be. 


Arthur  Mendel,  in  Musical  America,  said  "Mr.  Mason 
Talks  About  Modern  Spinning"  (n.d.),  like  Ashford  found 
fault  with  opinions.   He  said  his  e3say3  inclined  to  the 
episodic  and  the  fragmentary.   He  revealed  he  had  a  "taste 
less  catholic  and  less  tolerable  than  one  would  have 
expected  from  eminence  and  euridltion"  (p.  46). 
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Axton  Clark,  The  Mew  York  Time3  (May  19,  1929),  liked 
the  articles  on  rhythm,  but  found  Beethoven  articles 
unnecessary  since  authoritative  volumes  were  out  (e.g., 
Thayer  and  Newman).   He  believed  Mason  was,  "not  at  home  in 
post-war  world.™   Clark  stated,  "limitations  of  the 
author's  critical  judgement  emerged  a  shade  too  clearly." 

Philip  Hale,  Boston  Herald  (December  27,  1928),  an 
eminent  critic,  gave  Mason  "a  break"  in  his  review.   "This 
stimulating  book,  conspicuous  for  its  frankness  and 
fearlessness  .  .  .  [is]  well  worth  reading  and  pondering, 
even  when  one  cannot  subscribe  wholly  to  Mr.  Mason's 
opinions ." 

Tune  In,  America  (Mason,  1931)  again  had  mixed 
reviews.   Paul  Rosenfeld,  The  New  Republic  (January  6, 
1932),  in  his  aptly  titled  review  "Hail  Columbia!,"  said 
Mason  missed  the  boat.   He  did  not  address  the  true 
issues.   "It  really  looks  as  though  when  a  fox  loses  his 
tail  nowadays,  he  becomes  a  professor."   The  Nation 
(January  13,  1932,  Vol.  134,  No.  3172)  stated,  "His  book  is 
a  study  not  so  much  of  future  conditions  as  of  current 
symptoms."   Peter  Bowdoin,  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
believed  the  book  to  be  eminently  worthwhile  enhanced  by 
easy-reading.   He  said  the  musical  scene  was  already 
changing  even  before  the  book  was  printed. 

Mason's  three  remaining  books,  The  Chamber  Music  of 
Brahms  (Mason,  1933),  Music  in  My  Time  and  Other 
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Reminiscences  (Mason,  1938),  and  The  Quartets  of  Beethoven 
(Mason,  1947),  all  received  largely  favorable  reviews.   The 
analytical  books  were  commented  on  for  their  technical 
levels,  but,  like  all  the  author's  books,  they  read  well 
and  showed  some  sensitive  insight  to  the  topics  considered. 
Digests 

Below  are  given  excerpts  of  book  reviews  found  on 
Mason's  prose  works  in  the  Book  Review  Digest  (1907-1948) 
and  the  Cumulative  Book  Review  Digest  (1905),  which  only 
included  the  author's  second  book,  Beethoven  and  His 
Forerunners  (Mason,  1904).   A  survey  of  the  reviews  has 
been  selected  to  show  the  reader  contrasting  views. 
Authors,  dates,  and  titles  have  been  used  when  available. 
The  comments  are  self-explanatory. 

London  Times  (June  16,  1905):   "The  author  has  a  happy 
gift  of  turning  a  phrase  so  that  it  is  easily  remembered, 
and  a  atill  more  valuable  gift  of  a  right  judgment,  which 
make3  his  phrases  helpful  and  not  misleading."   What  a 
difference  this  statement  makes  from  the  reviews  previously 
cited  on  The  Dilemma  of  American  Music  (Mason,  1928).   The 
reviews,  alone,  show  the  changing  times  of  public  opinion, 
an  unmeasurable  factor  in  the  decline  of  popularity  of 
Mason's  prose  works,  for  Mason  stuck  to  his  artistic 
ideals.   As  Axton  Clark  pointed  out,  he  was  "not  at  home  in 
the  post-war  world"   (Chapter  Four,  p.  140). 
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Richard  Aldrich,  The  New  York  Time3  (May  13,  1905): 
"It  is  doubtful  if  this  book  of  Mr.  Mason's  will  prove  as 
valuable  or  find  as  wide  acceptance  as  his  earlier  one. 
Mr.  Mason  .  .  .  gives  much  that  is  valuable  in  contemporary 
discussion  of  music." 

Selections  from  the  Book  Review  Digest  ( 1 907-1 9U8) 
included  the  following  books  for  review: 
Romantic  Composers  (Mason,  1906) 

Lawrence  Gllman,  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  "Book 
Review  Section"  (March,  1907):   "That  Mr.  Mason  so 
singularily  misapprehends  the  essential  significance  of 
modern  music  seems  little  short  of  lamentable,  for  it 
vitiates  what  would  otherwise  be  an  influential  and 
important  body  of  critical  writing." 

In  contrasting  view,  Josiah  Resnick  Smith,  The  Dial 
(April,  1907):   "To  the  studying  of  widely  varying  natures, 
Mr.  Mason  brings  acute  musical  perception,  a  sure  grasp  of 
his  thesis,  and  an  intelligent  sympathy  which  never  weakens 
into  partisanship." 

Richard  Aldrich,  The  New  York  Times  (March  9,  1907): 
Aldrich  found  this  book  more  flexible  than  his  second  and 
more  interesting  In  style.   Reasons  as  to  why  were  not 
given. 
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Orchestral  Instruments  and  What  They  Do  (Mason,  1909) 

American  Library  Association  Booklist  (September, 
1909):   "A  simply,  accurate,  text,  written  for  the 
untrained  concert-goer." 

The  Mew  York  Times  (June  26,  1909):   "It  will  serve  a 
useful  purpose  .  .  .  for  many  are  surprisingly  ignorant  of 
the  different  musical  instruments.   The  pictures  .  .  .  have 
not  been  utilized  in  such  an  excellent  manner  in  any  other 
book  of  the  kind." 
Great  Modern  Composers  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916) 

Henry  T.  FInck,  The  Nation  (July  13,  1916):   "usually 
this  opinions  are  sane  and  free  from  bias.  .  .  .   The 
chapter  on  Grieg  is  a  great  improvement  over  that  on  the 
same  composer  in  an  earlier  volume,  but  he  still  places  a 
great  deal  too  much  emphasis  on  the  master's 
nationalism."   This  is  a  statement  indicating  Mason's  early 
predilection  to  nationality  biases  referred  to  previously 
in  this  chapter. 

Springfield  Republican  (May  12,  1916):   The  unknown 
reviewer  thought  the  book  was  of  interest  to  both  the 
dilettante  and  the  amateur  or  professional  musician,  for  it 
was  both  informative  and  pleasurable  reading. 
Artistic  Ideal3  (Mason.  1927) 

T.  V.  Smith,  International  Journal  of  Ethics  (July, 
1927):   This  quote  attested  to  Mr.  Mason' 3  far-reaching 
influence.   It  also  emphasized  his  role  as  an  educator. 
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"The  book  is  Ideally  adapted  to  be  used  as  supplementary 

reading  for  beginning  students  in  ethics.   It  will  not  only 

clarify,  but  also  beautify,  the  Ideals  of  which  they 

learn." 

The  Dilemma  of  American  Music  (Mason,  1928) 

Christian  Century  (June  5,  1929):   "Dr.  Mason  is  a 
scholar  in  music  and  an  artist  in  style,  but  he  comes  near 
to  being  a  musical  fundamentalist.   He  shows  little  mercy 
to  the  moderns — not  even  full  justice,  I  think." 

Blanche  Bloch,  The  Nation  (August  28,  1929):   Bloch 
agreed  with  Mason  on  ignorance  of  audiences,  but  said  they 
were  the  best  America  had  to  offer.   "Everything  he  says 
about  American  music  Is  true.   He  is  sometimes 
Inconsistent,  chauvinistic,  and  ultra  conservative,  but 
since  he  is  always  stimulating,  let  us  hope  that  we  may 
soon  have  occasion  to  quarrel  with  him  again." 

Axton  Clark,  The  New  York  Times  (May  19,  1929):   "If 
the  teacher  or  concert  goer  can  keep  from  being  misled  by 
certain  myopic  limitations  of  the  author's  temperament  he 
will  find  much  suggestive  and  stimulating  matter." 
The  Chamber  Mu3lc  of  Brahms  (Mason,  1933) 

Catholic  World  (September,  1933):   "In  Mr.  Mason's 
hands  the  analytical,  the  technical,  the  impersonal 
approach,  can  generate  an  excitement  almost  dramatic 
without  ever  compromising  its  integrity."   The  reviews 
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found  for  this  book  were  all  positive  as  displayed  in  the 

example  above. 

The  Quartets  of  Beethoven  (Mason,  1947) 

Christian  Century  (January  28,  1948): 

Mr.  Mason,  a  scholarly  musician  and  a  skillful 
analyst,  here  provides  a  textual 
commentary.  .  .  .   The  commentator  expresses  a 
good  many  subjective  judgments  which  do  not  check 
with  this  amateur's  response  to  the 
music.  .  .  .   But  in  general  the  author's 
appreciation  is  as  keen  as  his  analysis,  and  his 
commentary  is  helpful  at  every  point. 

C.  W.  Fox,  Music  Library  Association  Notes  (March, 
1948): 


The  book  makes  no  contributions  to  factual 
knowledge  of  Beethoven's  life  or  music  nor  can  it 
be  called  definitive  in  any  sense.   It  is, 
however,  a  book  that  should  be  welcomed;  it  is 
certainly  the  best  general  treatment  of  the 
quartets  now  available. 


The  New  York  Times 


Book  reviews  listed  in  The  New  York  Times  which  were 
not  listed  in  the  above  sources  are  included  here  to  show 
that  the  reviews  remained  consistent,  whether  pro  or  con. 

Anonymous  (April  11,  1903),  "Studies  of  Some  Modern 
Composers  and  Their  Art":   Reviewed  was  Mason's  (1902)  From 
Grieg  to  Brahms.   The  reviewer  ranked  the  first  attempt 
highly,  saying  it  ought  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  best  of 
recent  contributions  to  the  forms  of  musical  criticism. 
Mason  was  described  as  "a  man  who  think3  as  well  as  hears, 
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and  he  goes  much  below  the  surface  of  things  in  his 
treatment  of  music  and  musicians"  (p.  246). 

Anonymous  (December  18,  1909):   A  Guide  to  Music 
(Mason,  1909a)  was  described  as  having  an  admirably  broad 
point  of  view. 


The  book,  which  covers  its  ground  skillfully, 
thoroughly,  and  best  of  all,  interestingly,  could 
be  properly  understood  by  older  children  only, 
but  in  the  hands  of  a  discerning  teacher,  it 
could  be  made  fascinating  for  the  youngest  of 
little  piano  players.   (p.  807) 


This  review  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  latter 
editions'  titles  being  changed  to  A  Student' s  Guide 
(reprinted  in  1910)  and  A  Guide  to  Mu3ic  for  Beginners  and 
Others  (reprinted  in  1911  and  1937). 

Richard  Aldrich  (January  17,  1932),  "A  Plea  in  Behalf 
of  the  American  Composers":   This  review  was  of  Tune  In, 
America  (Mason,  1931).   Aldrich  wrote  that  the  essays  were 
not  all  logically  related  or  even  connected.   The  topics  of 
Americans  neglected  in  America  were  treated  with  varying 
passion  and  illustrations.   Aldrich  reported  in  this  review 
but  did  not  critique.   Little  else  was  of  importance. 

Richard  Aldrich  (June  11,  1933),  "A  Fine  Study  of  the 
Chamber  Music  of  Brahms":   Aldrich  said  that  the  composer 
was  equipped  technically  to  analyze  Brahms;  however,  the 
book  was  not  written  for  all  open  minds.   He  found  that  the 
method  of  the  book  limited  Its  appeal  and  usefulness  to  the 
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music  lover.   The  numerous  reference  to  scores  and  musical 
notation  took  it  out  of  the  realms  of  the  average  music 
lover.   His  anecdotes  were  interesting  and  his  analyses 
instructive.   Aldrich  said  that  Mason  missed  little.   All 
may  not  agree  with  his  criticism  of  the  C  Minor  Piano 
Quartet,  Op.  60,  but  overall  Mason  succeeded  in  inducing 
understanding,  love,  and  admiration  of  Brahms. 

In  conclusion  of  the  section  was  a  review  by  H.  Howard 
Taubman  of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason's  (1938)  autobiographical 
book,  Music  in  My  Time,  entitled,  "Good  Friends  and  Good 
Music."  Taubman  handled  the  review  very  well,  enlightening 
the  readers  about  the  man,  while  mentioning  friends 
judiciously;  this  was  a  trait  which  Mason  exhibited  in  his 
book,  for  in  hi3  book  he  wrote  of  many  of  his  acquaintances 
and  provided  many  personal  anecdotes.   Taubman  said  Mason 
viewed  himself  as  a  musical  humanist,  yet  he  took  an 
uncompromising  stand  in  matters  of  art.   "He  had  strong 
opinions  and  pronounced  likes  and  dislikes.  .  .  .   Whether 
one  agreed  with  Mr.  Mason' 3  judgments  or  not,  his  comments 
provoked  thought."  Taubman  noted  that  the  book  was  full  of 
photographs,  autographs,  and  holograph  letters  which  were 
both  illuminating  and  amusing.   "Perhaps  indicative  of 
Mr.  Mason's  reticence  was  the  absence  of  a  picture  devoted 
solely  to  himself.   There  were  one  or  two,  in  which  he 
appeared  in  a  group,  but  never  alone"  (p.  9).   As 
previously  stated,  Mason  was  a  quiet  and  extremely 
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sensitive  man.   His  wife,  Mary,  and  his  friends  sustained 
him  through  the  often  harsh  criticisms  of  his  musical 
endeavors  with  support  and  encouragement.   Mason  summed  up 
his  own  life's  philosophy,  2  years  after  his  retirement,  in 
1944. 


In  this  experience  I  have  found  it  a  great  good 
fortune  that  I  have  been  concerned  with  values  so 
much  greater  than  I  that  I  can  retire  from  active 
service  to  them  with  the  reassuring  sense  that 
however  I_  may  be  diminished,  they  are  not. 
(cited  in  Klein,  1957,  p.  28) 


It  was  the  intent  of  this  writer  to  show  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason's  predilections  toward  his  art  through  the 
selection  of  quotes  that  would  offer  the  reader  an 
opportunity  to  observe  his  method  of  handling  the  English 
language  directly.   His  idiosyncrasies  would  become 
apparent  through  the  chosen  sections  used  to  organize  the 
present  chapter.   The  repetition  of  key  thoughts  that 
appeared  in  many  of  the  books  was  shown  in  the  selected 
quotes.   They,  in  fact,  contributed  to  the  demise  of  the 
author's  popularity.   His  barely  yielding  stand  on  modern 
music  was,  likewise,  an  unmitigated  factor  in  his  waning 
influence.   Perhaps,  if  his  wish  had  been  to  be  remembered 
primarily  as  an  author,  or  educator,  Instead  of  as  a 
composer,  his  life  might  have  taken  another  turn;  but,  as 
he  said  himself,  those  other  areas  were  merely  mean3  of 
support,  and  his  energies  were  spent  trying  to  arrange  for 
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performances  of  his  own  music.   Although  he  kept  meticulous 
records  on  the  sales  of  his  books  (see  Chapter  Three),  his 
heart  was  in  composition.   In  the  next  chapter  the  reader 
is  enlightened  as  to  his  contribution  to  music  education. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 
MASON'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  MUSIC  EDUCATION 


The  purpose  of  this  chapter  was  to  ascertain  Mason's 
involvement  with  music  education  as  conveyed  through  the 
content  of  his  prose  works,  research  question  three.   The 
determining  factors  in  deciding  his  involvement  were  (a) 
the  appropriateness  of  subject-matter  and  (b)  the  intended 
readership.   The  intended  readership  was  examined  in 
Chapter  Three  (pp.  10-14). 

Mason's,  in  his  own  prefaces,  indicated  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  provide  musical  education  for  the  lay 
public  and  that  his  aim  was  to  reach  the  widest  audience 
possible  and,  hopefully,  to  help  those  readers  to  become 
"intelligent  listeners."   The  author's  involvement  with 
music  education  was  indirectly  described  in  Chapter  Three 
through  his  overall  format.  Mason  occasionally  included 
footnotes  and  review  questions  at  the  end  of  his 
chapters.   He  often  included  musical  illustrations, 
composers'  pictures,  suggestions  for  further  reading, 
listening  lists  of  recordings  and  rolls,  and  Information  on 
scores  and  transcriptions.   Many  examples  were  found  in  his 
writing  that  provided  the  reader  with  explanations  of 
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musical  terms  and  concepts,  as  well  as  advice  to 
students.   In  Chapter  Three,  this  writer  discussed  Mason's 
"Use  of  Definitions"  and  his  "Treatment  of  Technical 
Analyses,"  areas  which  illuminated  the  educator's  concern 
with  creating  a  salubrious  climate  for  the  learning 
process.   As  noted  in  Chapter  Four,  several  respected 
reviewers  stated  that  Mason's  books  were  thought-provoking 
and  likely  to  generate  discussion.   Also  disclosed  in 
Chapter  Four  was  the  nature  of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason's  prose 
works  through  a  closer  look  at  the  content. 

The  overall  format  and  subject  matter  of  his  books 
served  well  the  purpose  of  educating  the  lay  public  to  an 
understanding  of  music. 

Mason's  contribution  to  music  education  was  trifold. 
First,  he  brought  forth  thought-provoking  topics,  which 
belonged  in  the  musical  forefront,  to  the  general  public's 
attention.   Second,  his  books  could  be  viewed  as  pioneering 
efforts  in  the  development  of  the  curricula  of  musical 
appreciation  courses  in  existence  today.   Third,  his 
presentation  of  musical  information  foreshadowed  several 
teaching  models  found  in  curriculum  courses  offered  in 
today's  educational  Institutions.   The  three  areas  above 
were  examined  as  evidence  of  the  author' 3  involvement  with 
music  education. 
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Thoughts  to  Ponder 
The  major  topics  of  Dr.  Mason's  writing  were  disclosed 
in  Chapters  Three  and  Four.   Some  of  those  thought- 
provoking  topics  included  "Stravinsky  as  a  Symptom,"  "Our 
Orchestra  and  Our  Money's  Worth,"  "The  Depreciation  of 
Music,"  "Audiences,"  and  "And  a  Moral."   In  addition  to  the 
essays  found  in  Music  As  a  Humanity  (Mason,  1921),  Arti3tlc 
Ideals  (Mason,  1927),  The  Dilemma  of  American  Music  (Mason, 
1928),  and  Tune  In,  America  (Mason,  1 931 ) ,  the  author  often 
included  historical  asides;  that  is,  information  known  by 
musicologists  and  other  professional  musicians,  but  not 
necessarily  in  the  domain  of  music  students  and  other  lay 
readers.   In  Beethoven  and  Hi3  Forerunners  (Mason,  19C4), 
the  violin  makers  of  Cremona  were  extolled  for  their 
perfection.   In  Romantic  Composers  (Mason,  1906)  Mason 
provided  the  reader  with  early  examples  of  program  music, 
not  from  the  1 800s  as  expected  but  from  the  1600s.   While 
discussing  Schubert,  the  educator  mentioned  that  it  was 
Mendelssohn,  11  years  after  Schubert's  death,  who  premiered 
his  Ninth  Symphony.   In  The  Appreciation  of  Music  (Mason  & 
Surette,  1907),  Mason  presented  historical  information  on 
the  minuet  and  trio.   In  Great  Modern  Composers  (Mason  & 
Mason,  1916)  credit  was  given  to  Monteverdi  for  his  use  of 
the  dominant  seventh  chord — a  little  ahead  of  hi3  time.   In 
Short  Studies  of  Great  Masterpieces  (Mason,  1918b),  the 
author  described  d'Indy's  account  of  Franck's  Symphony  in  D 
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Minor  and  then,  In  Artistic  Ideals  (Mason,  1927),  he  gave 
d'Indy's  perspective  of  Franck's  physical  appearance.   In 
Music  As  a  Humanity  Ma3on  (1921)  called  to  the  reader's 
attention  the  fact  that  Harvard  was  the  first  American 
college  to  introduce  the  study  of  music  into  its 
curriculum. 

Another  consideration  was  the  educational  value  of 
comments  made  from  a  composer's  view,  in  giving  advice  to 
younger  composers,  discussing  composers'  dilemmas,  and 
comparing  compositional  effectiveness.   Ma3on  attempted  to 
keep  the  technical  analyses  at  a  level  comprehendable  by 
the  general  reader;  however,  as  shown  in  Chapter  Four,  he 
did  not  always  succeed.   He  often  assumed  the  reader  to  be 
as  familiar  with  a  number  of  scores  as  he  was  in  his 
discussions.   A  composer  analyzing  a  work  gave  the  reader 
an  insight  to  composition  that  another  analyzer  may  have 
missed.   Mason  may  have  achieved  this.   Also,  If  one  was 
familiar  with  a  subject,  it  could  have  been  possible  to 
overlook  that  others  may  not  have  the  same  reference 
point.  Mason  may  have  "achieved"  this,  too.   On  the  other 
hand,  that  insight  could  prove  valuable  to  the  study  of 
music  history,  just  as  the  earlier  writings  on  music  by 
Berlioz,  Schumann,  Wagner,  Debussy,  and  Sch3nberg  have  done 
(see  Chapter  Two).   In  Romantic  Composers  (Mason,  1906)  the 
author  discussed  Chopin's  use  of  harmony  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  best  use  of  sonority  for  the  piano.   He 
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provided  examples  of  Albertl  bass  as  utilized  by  Mozart; 
improved  on  by  Beethoven,  but  still  "too  muddy"  (due  to  low 
register);  heightened  by  Schubert  (but  hand  jump  awkward); 
and  perfected  by  Chopin.   Mason,  the  composer,  described 
what  happened  in  Chopin's  example.   He  said  the  muddiness 
was  avoided  by  clustering  the  harmony  in  the  region  of 
middle  C,  at  the  same  time  a  sufficient  amount  of  bass  was 
given  by  the  configuration  of  octave  leaps,  covering  a 
large  range  of  the  piano,  but  respecting  the  comfort  of  the 
player  by  not  requiring  the  unexpected  leaps  (as  the 
Schubert  did).   Again  the  composer,  who  was  also  a  pianist, 
gave  insight  into  the  world  of  harmony  with  this 
statement:   "It  is  furthermore  worthy  of  note  that  by 
introducing  two  tones  foreign  to  the  harmony  (the  fourth 
and  the  sixteenth)  he  gains  a  richness  of  sound  lacking  in 
the  other  examples"  (Mason,  1906,  p.  205).   In  order  to 
fully  appreciate  what  Chopin  did,  Mason  suggested  studying 
the  second,  third,  seventh,  and  eighth  nocturnes. 

In  his  advice  to  younger  composers,  Mason's  true 
musical  beliefs  were  bared.   For  this  reader,  it  was  like 
looking  into  the  soul  of  a  composer,  whose  life  had  been  an 
uphill  struggle  while  trying  to  maintain  one's  deepest 
convictions.   A  struggle  that  was  often  frustating,  even 
crushing,  but  tinged  with  a  subtle  sweetness  In  reaching 
for  artistic  ideals.   Mason's  own  words  (see  Chapter  Four) 
alluded  to  his  realization  and  acceptance  of  that 
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struggle.   In  Artistic  Ideals  (Mason,  1927),  the  educator 
cautioned  the  artist  to  choose  the  right  ideals  and  then 
hold  fast.   He  said  that  the  young  arti3ts  should  make 
daily  companions  of  his  earlier  fellows  and  learn  from 
their  obstacles,  their  loneliness,  and  their  aspirations. 
By  so  doing  the  young  artist  would  realize  that  one  was  not 
alone.   He  said  poverty 

should  be  recognized  by  the  artist  himself  as  the 
■  very  sign  and  condition  of  his  success:   its  sign 
because  it  shows  that  he  has  not  capitulated  to 
the  majority,  its  condition  because  .  .  .  the 
initiatives  of  original  thought  are  best  taken  in 
obscurity.   (Mason,  1927,  p.  20) 

Mason  pointed  out  that  even  Mozart  said  he  would  rather 
starve  than  write  in  a  publisher's  requested  "more  popular 
vein"  (p.  20). 

In  The  Dilemma  of  American  Music  Mason  (1928) 
complained  about  modern  music,  saying  it  was  "injuriously 
and  stupidly  complicated"  (p.  49).   If  the  young  composer 
resolved  to  show,  "his  prowess,  not  by  the  crabbedness  but 
by  the  ease  of  his  product,  he  [would]  at  last  have  a  task 
worthy  of  his  mettle"  (p. 48).   The  author  elaborated 
further  in  Tune  In,  America  (Mason,  1931).  He  hoped  that 
young  American  composers  would  follow  in  the  tradition  of 
the  world  patriots,  Emerson  and  Whitman,  lovers  of  the 
human  race.   He  wanted  it  kept  In  mind  that  it  was  up  to 
them  to  create  the  fundamental  values  which  were  the 
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foundation  of  our  future  musical  life.  Mason  hoped  that 
the  young  composers  would  go  in  search  of  sounder 
workmanship,  a  simpler  and  truer  originality,  and  a  wider 
universality. 

It  was  also  in  Tune  In,  America  that  Mason  (1931) 
presented  his  view  of  the  composer's  dilemma.   The  choice 
of  poverty  over  commercial  wealth  was  one  such  factor  that 
the  author  would  have  experienced  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  teaching  and  writing  ability.   Atmosphere  was  another 
dilemma.   The  composer,  Mason,  wrote, 


It  is  a  problem  of  back-breaking  difficulty  for  a 
composer,  no  matter  how  great  his  talent,  to 
attempt  to  express  himself  if  he  is  living  in  an 
atmosphere  where  his  fellow  men  and  women  have  no 
interest  in  or  sympathy  toward  what  he  is  doing 
and  do  not  consider  that  it  would  be  important 
even  if  he  should  produce  a  masterpiece!   (1931, 
p.  126) 


In  accord  with  his  own  philosophy,  he  later  stated  that, 
"the  trouble  with  American  life,  to  the  artist  [was]  that 
there  [was]  too  much  in  it  clamoring  for  expression — too 
much,  too  widely  scattered,  addressing  too  diverse  groups, 
so  that  it  could  no  where  be  unified"  (Mason,  1931, 
p.  139).  Mason  feared  the  "box-office  servitude"  and 
"virtuoso-worship"  would  squelch  great  art.   Reading 
between  the  lines,  one  could  see  that  possibly  the  composer 
in  Mason  needed  more  recognition,  that  he  felt  composers 
were  the  true  artists  and,  In  the  end,  the  unsung  heroes. 
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He  said  that,  in  the  right  environment,  music  might  develop 
healthily  if  composers  and  the  public  worked  together. 
That  would  be  "when  virtuosos,  whether  of  an  instrument, 
the  voice,  or  the  baton,  [were]  relegated  to  their  proper 
subordinate  place  and  made  the  happy  servants  rather  than 
the  vain  and  discontented  tyrants  of  musical  art"  (Mason, 
1931,  p.  143). 

Pioneering  Efforts 
The  point  was  made  earlier  (see  Chapter  Three)  that 
today  several  music  appreciation  textbooks  follow  a  similar 
format  and  contain  much  of  the  same  subject  matter  that 
Mason's  books  provided  in  the  first  half  of  this  century. 
It  was  observed  in  some  of  the  reviews  that  the  author's 
works  were  occasionally  "firsts"  in  the  area,  e.g.,  The 
Orchestral  Instruments  and  What  They  Do  (Mason,  1909b)  and 
The  Chamber  Music  of  Brahm3  (Mason,  1933).   That  Mason 
wished  for  his  books  to  be  used  pedagogically  was  evidenced 
in  his  stated  intended  readerships  and  through  the  context 
of  his  prose  works.   Numerous  examples  were  found  in  the 
educator's  books,  as  asides  to  the  student,  the  teacher,  or 
the  performer.   Footnotes  often  provided  tips  to  piano 
playing,  insights  into  pedaling,  or  the  origins  of  a 
musical  term.   In  the  context  of  his  prose,  one  found  such 
phases  as  "the  student  should  know";  "the  harmony  student"; 
and  "of  interest  to  the  student,  or  teacher,  or 


performer."  Mason  was  educating  the  layman  and  encouraging 
the  music  student  to  delve  deeper  into  the  history  of 
music. 

The  author's  concern  with  music  appreciation  was 
evidenced  from  his  first  book.   Mason  often  said 
appreciation  came  with  understanding,  and  understanding 
came  with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.   A  point  he  often 
reiterated.   His  first  essay  in  From  Grieg  to  Brahma 
(Mason,  1902),  entitled  "The  Appreciation  of  Music,"  began 
with  a  similar  statement: 


However  interesting  may  be  the  study  of  art 
through  the  personalities  of  the  artists  who 
produce  it,  ...  it  must  be  supplemented  by  at 
least  some  general  knowledge  of  the  long 
continuous  evolution.  ...   He  best  appreciates 
music  who  brings  to  it  all  of  his  human  powers, 
who  understands  it  intellectually  as  well  as 
feels  it  emotionally.   (p.  3  and  repeated  on 
p.  35) 


Ernst  Bacon's  (1960)  thoughts  on  musical  criticism 
from  his  book,  Words  On  Mu3lc,  could  be  extended  to  Mason's 
prose  works,  exemplifying  his  pioneering  efforts.   Bacon 
stated  that  critics  should  write  on  their  own  level,  not 
trying  to  impress;  this  was  in  accord  with  Mason's  anti- 
high  brow  stand.   Bacon  believed  a  critic  should  be  honest 
and  the  public  should  accept  a  writer's  prejudices  as  the 
right  to  express  an  opinion.   He  said  a  dispassionate 
critic  was  no  critic  at  all.  Mason  would  have  fit  Bacon's 
criterion.   Bacon  was  al30  in  support  of  educating  the 
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public.   He  advocated  a  degree  in  music  criticism  and  said, 


Educated  criticism  would  instruct  the  public,  and 
the  development  of  artists,  and  promote  better 
standards,  offering  also  guidance  to  some  of  the 
patrons  and  music  lovers  who  cannot  always 
distinguish  between  the  artist  and  the  charlatan, 
and  who  more  often  than  not  waste  their 
benefactions  on  ventures  and  personalities  that 
are  the  laughingstock  of  the  profession.   It 
would  also  strengthen  the  local  artistic  morale 
and  thus  help  in  the  imperative  move  toward 
decentralization.   Above  all,  it  would  lend  a 
little  more  dignity  to  music.   (Bacon,  1960, 
p.  62) 


The  purpose  of  Mason's  prose  works  was  echoed  in  Bacon's 
thoughts.   Mason  was  a  pioneer. 

The  educator  said  in  Contemporary  Composers  (Mason, 
1918a)  that  the  appreciation  of  folk  song  was  an 
indispensable  step  in  musical  education.   It  was  the  first 
stage  of  initiation  to  the  deeper  and  subtler  beauties  of 
musical  art.   It  meant  the  listener  was  concerned  with 
melody  and  not  just  popular  "effects"  music.   The  first 
step  could  be  a  path  to  the  beginning  of  a  real  and, 
eventually,  developed  taste  for  good  music.   That  was  one 
reason  for  having  music  in  the  schools;  even  if  basic,  the 
hands-on  experience  could  open  the  door  to  greater 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  musical  arts.   In 
Music  A3  a  Humanity  (Mason,  1921),  the  author  pleaded  for 
liberal  art3  education.   "Each  art  that  we  can  in  any 
measure  learn  to  appreciate  adds,  as  It  were,  a  new  room  to 
the  mental  house  In  which  we  live"  (p.  15).   For  the 
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function  of  the  humanities  was  to  save  a  man  from  becoming 
a  machine.   The  arts  could  help  him,  "not  to  make  a  living, 
but  to  live"  (p.  14).   Therefore,  Mason  viewed  the  study  of 
music  appreciation  as  unlocking  the  door  to  one' 3  self;  for 
some  that  meant  unlocking  the  means  of  communication  with 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  world.   For  Mason,  the 
appreciation  of  music  meant  universality,  and  universality 
could  transcend  all  political  disputes.   Music  was  a 
catalyst  to  peace.   Again,  the  educator  waved  his  banner. 

The  way  to  combat  unattentive,  and  often  ignorant, 
audiences  was  discussed  in  Tune  In,  America  (Mason, 
1931).   Music  education  was  the  means  of  instilling 
positive  attitudes  in  our  young.   He  said  student 
orchestras  in  colleges  and  universities  should  have  been 
more  developed  than  they  were  and  as  more  educators 
awakened  to  the  value  of  music  that  should  happen.   The 
school  orchestra  and  choral  movements  were  just  "infants" 
and,  if  due  care  was  given,  a  generation  nurtured  by  music 
would  go  forth.  Mason  held  positive  views  on  "American 
Singing  and  Playing."   He  advocated  the  study  of  music 
appreciation  as  well  as  the  study  of  humanities  in  his 
prose  works.   He  optimistically  wrote:   "Perhaps  we  are 
even  on  the  threshold  of  our  maturity  and  about  to  add  the 
happiness  of  recognizing  and  of  making  beauty  to  the 
material  power  we  already  possess  in  such  full  measure" 
(Mason,  1931 ,  p.  113). 
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Foreshadowing 

Mason's  books  were  aimed  at  a  wide  audience.   Although 
they  were  appropriate  for  a  classroom  situation,  and  Mason 
often  did  include  tips  to  help  the  teacher,  they  were  not 
published  as  primarily  textbooks.   They  did  not  include 
teacher's  manuals,  for  example.   They  were  educational  and 
at  times  instructive,  such  as  his  Neglected  Sense  in  Piano 
Playing  (Mason,  1912)  and  The  Orchestral  Instruments  and 
What  They  Do  (Mason,  1909b).   This  writer  could  see 
evidence  of  his  educational  involvement.   One  of  his  essays 
in  Music  As  a  Humanity  (Mason,  1921),  "Music  and  the  Plain 
Man,"  provided  an  example  of  comments  made  by  a  student 
attending  a  concert  with  Mason.   The  comments  reiterated 
what  the  student  had  learned  about  music  in  one  of  Mason's 
courses . 

Another  example  was  evidenced  in  the  inclusion  of 
ideas  espoused  by  John  Dewey.   In  Tune  In,  America  (Mason, 
1931)  the  author  referred  to  the  method  of  the  new 
education,  the  method  of  "try  it  and  see,"  instead  of 
"don't  do  that."   He  said  every  thoughtful  parent  and 
teacher  knew  that  the  new  method  was  more  difficult  and 
patience-trying,  but  it  was  the  most  fruitful  way  of 
learning.   One  could  see  from  Mason's  prose  works  that  he 
subscribed  to  Dewey's  spiral  of  knowledge,  building  on 
experience.   He  encouraged  his  readers  to  attend  rehearsals 
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and  concerts  and  listen  actively,  not  passively.   He 
advised  young  composers  to  study,  study,  study,  and  to 
relish  learning  experiences.   In  Artistic  Ideals,  Mason 
(1927)  compared  Brahms' s  experimentation  with  common  triads 
to  John  Dewey.   He  said  that  was  what  Dewey  must  have  meant 
when  he  said,  "the  operation  should  be  novel,  not  the 
materials  out  of  which  it  [was]  construed"  (p.  116). 
Reference  to  Dewey  was  made  again,  in  connection  with 
Beethoven,  in  The  Dilemma  of  American  Music  (Mason, 
1928).   In  examining  Beethoven's  sketchbooks,  the  author 
said  the  order  in  which  the  scheme  of  the  overall  work  came 
about,  as  opposed  to  the  theme,  could  not  be  determined. 
But,  Mason  thought  that  Beethoven  had  a  general  idea.   He 
said  that  most  composers  know  through  experience  the 
importance  of  subordinating  details  to  the  general  design 
in  a  large  work  (a  la  Fritz  Perls).   He  suspected  that  the 
theme  determined  scheme  as  much  as  the  scheme  determined 
theme  (an  example  of  composer  insight  enlightening 
reader).   The  educator  stated  that  that  was  what  John  Dewey 
meant  when  he  said, 

the  thought  of  an  end  [was]  strictly  correlative 
to  perception  of  means  and  methods.   Only  when 
and  as  the  latter  became  clear  during  the  serial 
process  of  execution  did  the  project  and  guiding 
aim  and  plan  become  evident  and  articulated  .  .  . 
when  a  person  became  aware  of  what  he  wanted  to 
do  and  what  he  was  about  was  when  the  work  was 
actually  completed.   (cited  in  Mason,  1928, 
p.  260) 
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Mason  was  not  as  obvious  in  other  aspects  of 
educational  methods  being  utilized  in  his  books.   This 
writer  believed  that  evidence  of  Mason's  involvement  with 
music  education  was  an  underlying  ingredient  in  his  writing 
style.   Like  John  Dewey's  philosophies,  models  of  teaching 
were  being  pioneered  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and 
Mason,  teaching  at  Columbia  University,  New  York,  was 
probably  well  aware  of  educational  strides.   His 
involvement  with  the  high  school  music  scene  would  attest 
to  that  awareness.   It  was  the  stand  of  the  present  writer 
that  Daniel  Gregory  Mason's  prose  presentation  foreshadowed 
several  models  of  teaching.   The  text  of  Joyce  and  Weil 
(1986),  Models  of  Teaching,  was  used  as  a  reference  for 
this  consideration.   The  models  were  not  formulated  in 
Mason's  prose  verbatim  (many  had  not  been  theorized),  but 
that  was  not  the  intention  of  his  books.   Through  some  of 
the  educator'3  illustrations  of  ideas  one  could  see  the 
foreshadowing  of  teaching  models  which  included  Ausubel's 
advanced  organizer,  Bruner's  concept  attainment,  Piaget's 
cognitive  development,  and,  as  mentioned,  Dewey's  spiral  of 
knowledge.   The  concepts  of  these  models  were  used,  not  the 
actual  individual  steps  which  Joyce  and  Weil  presented. 

A  synopsis  of  each  model  is  given  to  clarify  for  the 
reader  the  perspective  of  the  present  writer  used  in 
consideration  of  the  teaching  models. 
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The  first  model  foreshadowed  was  the  advanced 
organizer.   Ausubel's  advanced  organizer  is  used  as  a 
method  of  conveying  a  large  amount  of  information  in  an 
efficient  way.   Ausubel  classified  meaningful  learning  as 
intellectually  linking  something  new  with  something  else 
previously  learned.   He  said,  "The  key  to  meaning  involves 
solidly  connecting  the  new  learning  material  with  existing 
ideas  in  the  learner's  cognitive  structure"  (cited  in  Joyce 
&  Weil,  1 986,  p.  73) . 

Mason  often  used  the  idea  of  concept  attainment  in  his 
books.   For  the  purpose  of  this  study  the  following 
definition  was  used: 


All  categorizing  activity  involves  identifying 
and  placing  events  into  classes  by  using  certain 
cues  (criteria)  and  ignoring  others.  ...   A 
concept  has  four  elements:   (1)  a  name;  (2) 
examples;  (3)  attributes;  and  (4)  attribute 
values.   Understanding  a  concept  means  knowing 
all  of  its  elements.   (Joyce  &  Weil,  1986, 
pp.  26-30) 


The  definition  for  cognitive  development  stems  from 
the  research  of  Piaget.   In  Mason's  own  way  he  also  used 
assimilation  and  accommodation.   "Piaget  [believed]  that 
human  beings  developed  increasingly  more  complex  levels  of 
thinking  in  definite  stages"  (cited  in  Joyce  &  Weil, 
p.  103).   On  the  track  of  life,  students  acquire 
experience.   They  assimilate  the  experience  into  their 
present  patterns  of  behavior.   The  process  of  assimilation 
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incorporate  the  new  experience  while  the  process  of 
accommodation  changes  one's  structure  to  fit  the  new 
experiences  that  occur  (Joyce  &  Weil,  1986). 

The  foreshadowed  model  of  advanced  organizers  was  one 
of  Mason's  most  prominent  illustrations.   Examples  were 
found  in  the  majority  of  his  books  where  he  related  music 
to  a  familiar  topic,  often  science.   From  Grieg  to  Brahms 
(Mason,  1902)  provided  an  example  of  relating  basic 
elements  of  chemistry,  the  combination  of  molecules  to  form 
various  substances,  to  the  development  of  duple  and  triple 
metrical  forms.   Beethoven  and  Hl3  Forerunners  (Mason, 
1904)  offered  a  direct  analogy  between  the  evolution  of 
music  and  the  evolution  of  man,  starting  with  unlocated 
sounds  and  compact  organisms.   Presented  in  A  Guide  to 
Mu3lc  for  Beginners  and  Others,  in  a  story-telling  manner, 
is  this  metaphor: 

Life  would  be  terribly  monotonous  if  we  had  to 
sit  at  home  in  an  easy-chair  before  the  fire  all 
day  long;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  very 
fatiguing  if  we  had  no  home,  and  like  the  tramps 
who  live  in  the  streets,  were  always  obliged  to 
"keep  moving."   So  music  would  be  stupid  if  all 
its  tones  were  restful,  and  exceedingly  uneasy 
and  trying  to  our  nerves  if  they  were  all 
restless.   (Mason,  1909a,  p.  57) 

In  the  same  book  the  concept  of  tonic  to  a  bird  flying  home 
to  its  perch  is  related. 

The  last  example  chosen  for  this  area  was  from  Tune 
In,  America  (Mason,  1931),  where  Mason  compared  the  act  of 
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singing  in  a  college  glee  club  to  sports.   He  said,  "Any 
good  baseball  or  football  player  understands  the  peculiar 
value  of  team-work,  knows  that  he  is  strong  not  by  himself 
but  in  loyalty  to  his  group"  (Mason,  1931,  p.  93). 

In  each  case,  something  familiar  to  the  reader  was 
linked  with  something  new.   By  understanding  the  familiar 
concept  the  new  information  was  readily  processed.   (This 
writer  sometimes  uses  Mason's  example  of  tonic  to  a  bird 
flying  home  to  its  perch.) 

Bruner's  concept  attainment  was  a  little  more 
difficult  to  ascertain  in  the  context  of  Mason's  prose 
works.   However,  the  author  utilized  many  categorizing 
activities  in  the  development  of  his  overall  format.   The 
writer  classified  music  according  to  its  particular  genre; 
identified  works  as  to  musical  era;  provided  a  name;  gave 
examples,  pro  and  con;  identified  attributes 
(characteristics  of  certain  composers'  sytles);  and 
attributed  values  (generally  subjective  ones  on  whether  or 
not  the  author  liked  the  composition  which  was 
discussed).   At  all  times,  Mason  expected  the  reader  to 
actively  participate,  by  listening  to  recordings  or  live 
performances  of  the  work  discussed,  by  playing  the  musical 
examples  provided  or  the  suggested  piano  transcriptions, 
or,  if  a  music  student  or  teacher,  by  following  along  in 
the  score.   Mason  encouraged  the  reader  to  formulate  his 
own  opinions  by  actively  (and  intelligently)  listening. 
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Mason's  examples  of  cognitive  development  were  viewed 
through  his  presentation  of  early  music.   In  his 
discussions  of  primitive  man  and  primitive  music,  the 
educator  showed  how  the  refinement  of  music  stemmed  from 
the  first  gutteral  cries  of  savages.   He  explained,  without 
identifying  the  processes  of  assimilation  and 
accommodation,  how  music,  from  his  frame  of  reference, 
evolved.   Two  examples  were  selected  from  From  Grieg  to 
Brahms  (Mason,  1902);  other  references  to  the  same  topic 
were  similar  in  description. 


Metrical  form  was  the  natural  means  of  giving 
definition  to  bodily  movements,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  developed  enough.  .  .  .   Dance  was  born. 
(Mason,  1902,  pp.  12-13) 

From  the  days,  ages  ago,  when  savages  first  beat 
a  drum  in  simple  march  rhythm,  up  to  today,  when 
Brahms  builds  up  his  extraordinarily  intricate 
fabrics.  .  .  .   The  evolution  of  metrical  form 
has  been  single  and  continuous;  each  advance  has 
been  built  on  previous  achievements.   (Mason, 
1902,  pp.  16-17) 


Assimilation 


Mason  traced  melody  in  the  same  manner.  He  described 
Renaissance  texture  as  music  held  together  like  a  rope 
instead  of  a  crystal.   This  13  an  example  of 
assimilation.   He  said  harmonic  unity  was  not  feasible 
until  one  had  gained  more  experience  in  tone  relationship 
(accommodation).   This  eventually  occurred  in  the  music  of 
Corelll,  "a  typical  figure."   Mason  said,  "With  Corelli, 
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pure  music  emerged  as  an  independent  art,  beautiful  as 
sculpture  and  promising  new  powers  of  expression"  (Mason, 
1902,  p.  25).   As  Bacon  (1960)  said,  a  critic  should  be 
entitled  to  his  prejudices.   Many  might  argue  with  Mason's 
deletion  of  several  hundred  years  of  musical  development  as 
not  being  previously  considered  beautiful.   He  concluded 
his  thought  as  follows: 


Evolved  from  the  crude  gestures  and  cries  of 
naive  feeling  by  a  never-ceasing,  ever-widening 
exertion  of  man's  Intelligence,  absolute  music 
has  become  in  some  respects  the  most  eloquent  and 
penetrative  of  the  arts.   (Mason,  1902,  p.  25) 


It  may  have  been  possible,  with  the  educator's 
interest  in  psychology,  that  Mason  may  have  read  some  of 
Plaget's  predecessors'  works,  for  he  often  quoted  William 
James,  who  believed  that  bodily  arts  set  up  mental  states, 
and  the  theories  of  James  Darwin. 

Gordon's  (cited  in  Joyce  &  Weil,  1986)  synectic  model 
of  teaching  could  be  viewed  In  its  first  stages  through  the 
author's  adept  ability  to  entice  the  reader  through 
metaphors  and  direct  analogies.   Examples  can  be  found  in 
Chapters  Three,  Four,  and  Five.   Standardized  testing  was 
another  educational  aspect  conveyed  through  the  prose 
works.   Mason's  opinion  of  testing  was  evidenced  through  a 
variety  of  comments. 

On  the  plus  side,  the  authors  informed  the  reader  in 
The  Appreciation  of  Music  (Mason  &  Surette,  1916)  that  the 
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study  of  music  as  a  subject  was  being  taken  more  seriously 
and  that  teachers  at  all  levels,  and  the  general  public, 
were  realizing  that  music  should  be  pursued  as  the  other 
arts.  Mason  and  Surette  declared  that  with  the  adoption, 
in  1906,  by  the 


College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  of  musical 
appreciation  a3  a  subject  which  may  be  offered 
for  entrance  to  college,  this  mode  of  studying 
music  has  established  itself  firmly  in  our 
educational  system.   (1916,  p.  iii) 


They  stated  that  progress  had  been  hampered  by  lack  of 
suitable  textbooks;  that  is  why  they  wrote  this  book  and 
supplement  in  1907.   (It  seems  sad  that,  in  1988,  school 
music  programs  have  limited  support  and  that  music 
appreciation  courses  are  not  offered,  as  the  rule,  in  high 
school  curricula.) 
"Harvard,  the  Pioneer" 

In  Music  As  a  Humanity  (Mason,  1921)  the  author 
explained  that  Charles  Eliot  Norton  used  to  differentiate 
between  "true  education"  courses,  like  humanities  and  music 
appreciation,  and  "Information"  courses,  like  math  and 
science.   Mason  continued  that  examinations  worked  in 
"Informative"  courses  where  facts  could  be  rotely  learned 
and  a  necessity  of  choice  or  judgment  was  not  needed. 
Examinations  in  "educative"  courses  really  occurred  later 
in  life  rather  than  In  the  classroom,  and  that  success  was 
measured  In  terms  of  personal  enrichment.   Mason  believed 
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that  in 


modern  America,  where  specialization  becomes  ever 
narrower  and  more  relentless,  standardization 
increasingly  improverishes  individual  initiative, 
and  the  prevailing  quantitative  standards  make  it 
more  difficult,  unpopular,  and  even  dangerous  to 
judge  things  by  quality.   (1921,  p.  21) 


In  Artistic  Ideals  (Mason,  1927),  he  provided  the 
reader  with  an  example  of  intelligence  testing.   Mason 
compared  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn.   He  said  if  they  had 
been  obliged  to  take  an  IQ  test,  or  some  other 
psychological  test  of  musical  talent,  Mendelssohn  would 
have  passed  with  flying  colors.   Schumann,  hindered  with 
his  vivid  imagination,  would  probably  have  failed  because 
he  would  have  stopped  to  think,  and  "no  one  who  stops  to 
think  can  hope  to  pass  an  intelligence  test"  (Mason,  1927, 
p.  107). 

Mason  was  involved  in  education  indirectly  through  his 
prose  works  and  directly  through  his  teaching.   As  attested 
to  in  his  personal  correspondence  and  his  scrapbooks,  he 
was  well-liked  and  respected  by  his  students.   One  student 
in  the  military  service  wrote  and  asked  Dr.  Mason  for  a 
book;  Mason  sent  him  one,  Inscribed,  and  wrote  in  his  diary 
that  he  sent  practically  a  first  edition! 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason  believed  that  there  should  be 
music  in  every  school  and  it  3hould  always  be  the  best,  not 
popular.   He  quoted  Karl  Muck,  in  1915,  giving  advice  to 
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the  American  public  in  Tune  In,  America,  as  saying, 


every  school  in  America  should  teach  its  children 
all  the  beautiful  music  that  the  greatest 
musicians  of  the  world  have  ever  written,  and 
that  every  school  should  have  [an  instrumental 
and  vocal]  program.   (Mason,  1931,  p.  13) 


Mason  warned  that  education  should  not  be  viewed  as  a 
universal  panacea.   Educators  needed  to  be  wary  of  a 
debauched  curriculum.   "Greed  and  graft"  were  observed  in 
the  school  system,  and  some  educators  were  wasting  the 
minds  of  our  children  with  "fifth-rate  sentimentalities  and 
banalities  of  their  own,  instead  of  giving  them  the 
classics  to  which  tender  age  and  helplessness  entitled 
them"  (Mason,  1931,  p.  12).   He  thought  the  turn  of  the 
century  showed  promise  for  the  performing  arts  in  schools 
and  universities.   Amateur  activity  was  disseminating  good 
taste  among  Americans.   Mason  believed  his  age  was  not 
conducive  to  creative  art,  3ince  it  was  primarily  a 
scientific  and  industrial  age.   He  declared  that  Americans 
made  better  automobiles  than  symphonies.   Education  was 
needed  to  produce  well-rounded  individuals  because  the 
industrial  age  was  turning  people  into  automatons.   In 
spite  of  Mason's  grandf atherly  dismay  with  American  life 
and  culture,  he  was  optimistic  overall.   He  confessed,  in 
his  autobiographical  book,  Music  in  My  Times  and  Other 
Reminiscences  (1938),  when  prewar  conditions  were 
prevailing  in  the  hemisphere,  that  growing  art  was  always 
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full  of  faults,  3tumbllng,  and  uncertain.   Not  only  was  it 
childlike,  it  was  childish,  ignored  by  the  conventional, 
down-played  by  the  high-brows,  and  laughed  at  by  the 
unknowing.   No  wonder  art  was  having  trouble  "breathing"  in 
an  atmosphere  of  indifference;  it  needed  democratic 
humility.   Out  of  the  dismal  gloom  came  Works  Progress 
Administration  (W.P.A.)  orchestras,  choruses,  and  amateur 
groups,  feeding  our  dreams  as  to  what  might  be 
accomplished.   Mason  asked, 


What  did  it  matter  that  such  groups  must  always 
be,  to  the  sophisticated  eye,  a  little 
ridiculous?   What  is  more  ridiculous  than  a  baby, 
so  weak,  so  helpless,  so  shapeless?  Yet  within 
that  ridiculous  lump  of  red  flesh  lie  the  germs 
of  the  future.   (1938,  p.  402) 


And,  thus  it  is  to  the  future  that  Mason's  contributions  to 
music  education,  his  pioneering  efforts,  should  be 
remembered.   In  keeping  with  his  philosophy,  art  will 
thrive  when  past  masters  are  remembered  and  studied. 


CHAPTER  SIX 
SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


As  previously  indicated,  the  major  purpose  of  this 
study  was  to  conduct  an  analysis  of  the  content  of  the 
bound,  printed  prose  of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason.   The 
following  research  questions  were  answered: 

1.  What  was  the  overall  format  employed  in  Mason's 
bound,  printed  prose? 

2.  What  was  the  major  content  of  Mason's  bound, 
printed  prose? 

3.  What  was  the  extent  of  Mason's  involvement  with 
music  education  as  conveyed  through  the  content  of 
his  bound,  printed  prose? 

The  method  was  one  of  historical  analysis  of  primary/ 
secondary  literature  and  research  documents.   Mason's 
original  manuscripts,  personal  annotated  copies  of  his 
books,  private  journals,  and  reviews  and  letters  from  his 
numerous  scrapbooks  were  fundamental  sources  for  the  study. 

The  data  were  collected  by  (a)  a  methodical  search 
through  his  personal  collection  and  reviews  from  The  New 
York  Times  Book  Review  Index,  1896-1970  (19T3),  Cumulative 
Book  Review  Digest  (1905).  and  Book  Review  Digest 
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(1907-1918);  (b)  an  analysis  of  his  bound,  printed  prose; 
and  (c)  a  survey  of  the  literature  containing  similar 
subject-matter  during  his  writing  span. 

The  study  report  consisted  of  (a)  a  review  of  the 
literature,  (b)  an  analysis  of  the  format  employed  in  the 
prose  works,  (c)  an  analysis  of  the  content  of  the  prose 
works,  and  (d)  a  summation  of  Mason's  involvement  with 
music  education  as  conveyed  through  the  content  of  his 
prose  works. 

Research  Question  One:   What  Was  the  Overall  Format 
Employed  in  Mason's  Prose  Works? 

Mason's  books  were  informative  and  educational,  and 
"laced"  with  his  own  brand  of  musical  criticism.   As  to 
format,  this  writer  classified  his  books  into  four 
categories:   appreciation  or  history  of  music,  books  of  an 
analytical  nature,  texts  with  critical  essays,  and 
educational  or  instructional.   The  majority  of  his  books 
fell  into  the  category  of  appreciation  or  history  of  music, 
or  majority  of  music  critical  essays,  with  a  total  11  books 
from  his  output. 

The  topics  included  discussions  on  composers  of 
various  periods,  essays  on  diverse  subjects,  analyses  of 
major  works,  and  educational  or  instructional  material. 
All  of  Mason's  essays  were  "sprinkled"  with  his  musical 
opinions. 
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The  general  ordering  consisted  of  an  opening  and 
closing  essay  with  discussions  of  composers  and  their  works 
"sandwiched"  in-between.   3ooks  with  essays  had  no 
designated  order  or  apparent  priority.   In  the  analytical 
books,  such  as  the  ones  on  Brahms  and  Beethoven,  the 
material  was  arranged  chronologically.   Prioritizing  of 
composers  and  their  works  was  often  chronological,  as  in 
From  Grieg  to  Brahms  (Mason,  1902)  or  Beethoven  and  His 
Forerunners  (Mason,  1904),  or  in  a  priority  which  Mason 
determined  as  most  important.   The  position  of  the  composer 
was  decided  by  Mason's  own  philosophy,  which  was  stated  in 
America' s  Music  by  Gilbert  Chase: 

One  of  my  deepest  convictions  has  always  been  a 
sense  of  the  supreme  value  in  art  of  balance, 
restraint,  proportion — in  a  world  of  classic 
beauty.   Hence  my  lifelong  adoration  of  men  like 
Bach,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  in 
whom  this  ideal  is  supremely  realized. 
Contrariwise  I  have  always  felt  an  instinctive 
antipathy  toward  excess,  unbalance,  romantic 
exaggeration,  sensationalism,  typified  for  me  in 
such  composers,  great  artist3  though  they  be,  as 
Wagner,  TchaIkow3ky,  Liszt,  Strauss.   (1966, 
p.  366) 

Genre  was  prioritized  in  the  same  manner,  absolute 
music  took  preference  over  program  music  and  instrumental 
over  vocal.   The  choice  of  art  song  was  extremely 
selective,  limiting  Schubert's  contribution  to  a  mere 
"handful"  of  lieder.   For  Mason,  the  overture  was  the  best 
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part  of  an  opera.   He  disdained  the  idea  of  a  prima  donna 
overpowering  the  composer's  music. 

The  level  of  complexity  of  presentation  of  musical 
material  varied  with  the  four  categories.   The  Quartets  of 
Beethoven  (Mason,  1947)  and  The  Chamber  Music  of  Brahms 
(Mason,  1933)  were  on  a  college  or  professional  level. 
Yet,  much  could  be  gleaned  for  the  music  lover  in  those 
texts. 

The  educational  or  instructional  books  were  much 
simpler  to  understand  technically;  however,  knowledge  of 
the  piano  would  have  been  helpful.   In  other  analyses,  some 
knowledge  of  music  would  have  been  useful,  but  not 
necessary  to  comprehending  the  overall  content. 

Research  Question  Two:   What  Was  the  Major  Content 

of  Mason's  Prose  Works? 

The  author's  views  on  composers  and  their  music 
followed  hi3  previously  stated  philosophy.   Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Brahms,  Von  Bulow's  "three  B's,"  were 
examples  of  the  man's  pinnacle  of  composition.   (Bach  was 
less  so  than  Beethoven  or  Brahms.)   D'Indy  faired  well, 
primarily  because  he  was  Mason's  mentor.   The  composer's 
views  on  program  music  and  nationalism  relegated  other 
composers,  such  as  Li3zt,  Wagner,  Rimsky-Korsakof ,  and 
Grieg,  to  lesser  roles.   Mason  attempted  to  be  nonpartial 
in  his  musical  discussions,  but  often  hi3  omissions  would 
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appear,  to  an  insightful  reader,  a  partiality.   Strauss  was 
as  modern  as  Mason  could  accept.   Stravinsky  and  his 
followers  of  "primitives"  were  generally  called  a  "symptom" 
of  a  sick  society.   Bloch  represented  the  " insidiousness  of 
the  Jewish  menace."   John  Powell,  a  friend,  was  not  always 
on  Mason's  good  side  musically;  he  was  too  much  a 
Virginian.   Beethoven  and  Brahms,  practically,  could  do  no 
wrong.   Ives,  oddly,  was  not  mentioned. 

Mason's  views  on  musical  forms  and  genres  were,  for 
the  most  part,  informative.   Aside  from  his  already 
mentioned  prejudices,  his  coverage  included  just  enough 
detail  to  hold  a  reader's  interest.   The  main  flaw  would  be 
in  his  presentation  of  examples.   Mason  often  repeated  the 
same  comments  from  book  to  book,  even  using  the  same 
examples.   It  was  noted  by  this  researcher  that 
occasionally  he  would  change  the  key.   For  example, 
Beethoven's  "Pathgtique"  was  discussed  several  times  over 
his  10  years  of  writing. 

Mason's  general  views  were  found  in  his  essays.  Here 
he  called  to  the  musical  forefront,  performers,  managers, 
conductors,  audiences,  radio  programmers,  and  jazz 
musicians,  to  name  a  few.   This  writer  believes  his 
socialistic  stand  was  based  on  an  Idealistic  goal  and,  as 
he  was  aware,  enough  time  had  not  passed  to  realize  the 
ramifications  of  socialism  with  regard  to  art.   On  the 
positive  side,  he  supported  music  in  the  schools, 
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endowments  for  composers,  American  music  performances,  and 
encouraged  readers  to  seek  greater  musical  understanding. 
He  viewed  learning  as  a  life-long  process  and  thought 
"information"  attainment  without  "education"  would  make  for 
empty  individuals  (see  Chapter  Five). 

Research  Question  Three:   What  Was  the  Extent  of 

Mason's  Involvement  With  Education  as  Conveyed 

Through  His  Prose  Works? 

Mason's  overall  format  and  subject  matter  of  his  books 

served  well  the  purpose  of  educating  the  lay  public  to  an 

understanding  of  music.   He  brought  thought-provoking 

topics  to  his  reader's  attention.   He  was  a  pioneer  in  the 

development  of  the  curriculum  of  music  appreciation  courses 

in  existence  today.   The  purpose  of  his  books  was 

educational,  i.e.,  to  inform  the  intelligent  lay  reader 

about  musical  matters. 

Implications 
It  was  the  view  of  this  writer  that  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason  succeeded  in  fulfilling  his  intention.   His  prose 
works  have  much  to  offer.   In  spite  of  his  prejudices,  they 
provide  a  historical  perspective  of  an  author,  educator, 
and  composer,  writing  of  his  contemporaries  and  of  those 
immediately  preceding  him.   Mason's  prose  works  are  a 
contribution  to  American  music  history,  to  music  history  in 
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general,  and  to  music  theory,  as  an  example  of  one  man's 
analysis. 

It  was  the  view  of  this  writer  that  the  author  should 
be  remembered  as  his  grandfather  before  him.   Lowell  Mason 
was  the  father  of  music  education  in  America.   His 
grandson,  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  should  be  ascribed  in  music 
education  textbooks,  music  appreciation  textbooks,  and 
American  music  textbooks,  as  carrying  on  the  tradition  of 
his  musical  heritage. 

Crawford  (1975),  in  his  book,  American  Studies  and 
American  Muslcology:   A  Point  of  View  and  a  Case  in  Point, 
stated  that  American  music  had  no  value  system. 


The  archive  [was]  a  kind  of  junk  heap  .  .  .  gems 
were  buried  in  a  rubble  of  sheet  music  [and] 
newspaper  clippings  .  .  .  scholars  of  American 
music  [were]  left  with  a  huge  mass  of  music  and 
information,  mostly  unassimilated.  .  .  .   The 
bicentennial  brought  about  interest  in  American 
studies,   (p.  3) 


It  was  the  intent  of  this  writer  to  do  justice  to 
assimilating  the  information  of  Daniel  Gregory  Mason's 
prose  works  and  show  that,  through  studying  his  prose,  we 
were  looking  not  at  reverence,  but  working  on  understanding 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  American  music.   Dent  said, 
"reverence  is  merely  a  3elf-deceptlve  mask  ...  if  we  are 
to  go  on  listening  to  the  classics,  we  must  cease  to  revere 
them  and  set  to  work  on  understanding  them"  (1979, 
p.  195).   Mason's  prose  works  were  important  to 
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understanding  the  state  of  affairs  of  the  musical  scene  in 
the  early  1900s.   As  Barzun  so  aptly  put  it,   "By  reading 
you  enter  into  the  feelings  of  your  fellow  men.  .  .  . 
Similarly  with  music"  (1951,  p.  3). 

Reading  about  Mason  and  his  musical  descriptions 
should  be  included  in  serious  studies.   Students  of  music 
should  be  made  aware  of  his  educational  contributions  to 
the  study  of  the  history  of  music.   Although  Daniel  Gregory 
Mason  wished  to  be  remembered  as  a  composer  (his  time  may 
come),  it  was  the  conclusion  of  this  researcher  that 
Mason's  principal  contribution  was  in  the  area  of  music 
education.   Further  research  may  be  undertaken  through  the 
study  of  the  Mason  Collection,  Butler  Library,  Columbia 
University,  New  York.   Also  research  may  be  done  in  the 
study  of  Mason's  use  of  theoretical  analysis  found  in  his 
prose  works.   Finally,  a  study  may  be  undertaken  to  shed 
light  on  Mason's  relationship  to  other  music  educators  of 
his  day. 


APPENDIX  A 
A  SELECTIVE  LIST  OF  WORKS 


Mason  wrote  over  97  songs,  20  piano  solos,  3  piano 
ensembles,  2  piano  and  organ  ensembles,  1  piano  and 
orchestra,  1  piano  sonata,  3  song  cycles  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  4  organ  solos,  3  symphonies,  4  other 
symphonic  works,  1  work  for  symphonic  band,  several  piano 
duos,  38  chamber  works,  incidental  music  for  2  operettas, 
and  1  pageant.   His  Prelude  and  Fugue  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra,  Op.  12,  1914,  was  thought  to  be  a  first  for  the 
instrumental  combination.   He  revised  much  of  his  music 
between  1940-1950. 


Orchestral:   Symphony  no.  1  in  cm,  op.  11,  1913-1914 
Symphony  no.  2  in  AM,  op.  30,  1928-9 
Symphony  no.  3  "A  Lincoln  Symphony,"  op.  35, 

1935-6 
Prelude  and  Fugue  for  Piano  and  Orchestra,  op. 

12,  1  91  4 
Chanticleer  Festival  Overture,  1926 
Suite  after  English  Folksongs,  op.  32,  1933-4 
Prelude  and  Fugue  for  Strings,  op.  37,  1939 
incidental  music 
transcriptions 

Vocal:   4  Songs  (1  voice  and  piano),  Op.  4,  1906 

5   Love   songs    (1    voice   and   piano),    Op.    15,    1914-15, 

arranged   for  soprano   and  orchestra,    1935 
Russians,    song  cycle,    1    voice   and   piano,    Op.    18, 

1915-17,    arranged   for   baritone   and  orchestra, 

1915-17 
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Songs  of  the  countryside,  chorus,  orchestra,  Op. 

23,  1923 
5  Songs  of  Love  and  Life,  1  voice  and  piano,  Op. 

36,  1895-1922 
3  Nautical  songs,  1  voice  and  piano,  Op.  38,  1911 
2  Songs,  baritone  and  piano,  Op.  41,  1946-7 
Soldiers,  song  cycle,  baritone  and  piano,  Op.  42, 

1948-9 
@  50  Songs  without  opus  numbers 
unaccompanied  choral  pieces,  Opus  25,  29 


Chamber: 


Keyboard: 


Sonata  for  Vio 
Piano  Quartet, 
Pastorale,  for 

8,  1909-1 
3   Pieces,    flut 

1  911-12 
Sonata,   clarin 

1912-15 
Intermezzo,  st 
String  Quartet 
Variations   on 

quartet, 
Divertmento,  w 
Fanny  Blair,  f 

Op.  28,  1 
Serenade,  stri 
Sentimental  Sk 
Variations  on 

40,    1939 


lin   and   Piano,    Op.    5,    1907-8 

Op.    7,    1909-11 

violin,    viola/clarinet,    piano,    Op. 
2 
e,    harp,    string   quartet,    Op.    13, 

et/vlolin,   and  piano,   Op.    14, 

ring   quartet,    Op.    17,    1916 

on  Negro   Themes,    Op.    19,    1918-19 
a  Theme  of   John   Powell,    string 
1  924-25 

oodwind   quartet,    Op.    26b,    1926 
olksong   fantasy   for  string   quartet, 
927 

ng   quartet,    Op.    31 ,    1 931 
etches,    piano   trio,    Op.    34 
a  Quiet   Theme,    string   quartet,    Op. 


Birthday  Waltzes,    piano,    Op.    1,    1894 
Yankee  Doodle,    piano,    Op.    6,    c.    1911 
Pasacaglia   and  Fugue,    organ,    Op.    10,    1912 
2   Choral   Preludes   on   Lowell  Mason's  Tstring 

quartet,   Op.    13,    1911-12 
various   piano  works,    Opp.    2,    3,    9,    16,    21,    33 


APPENDIX  B 
FORMAT  OF  BOOKS 
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APPENDIX  C 
SYNOPSES  OF  BOOKS 


Books  on  Composers 
From  Grieg  to  Brahms  (Mason,  1902) 

Mason's  first  book  oame  to  pass  in  1902.   It's  format 
consisted  of  an  introductory  essay,  "The  Appreciation  of 
Music";  devoted  a  chapter  each  to  the  composers,  Grieg, 
Dvorak,  Saint-Saens,  Franck  (who  was  the  teacher  of  Mason's 
teacher,  d'Indy),  Tchaikovsky,  and  Brahms;  and  concluded 
with  an  epilogal  essay,  "The  Meaning  of  Music."   A 
postscript  was  added  twenty-five  years  later  in  a  1940 
edition.   Mason's  style  of  writing  was  easily  read  and 
understood.   Hi3  first  essay  "considered  music  as  a  medium 
for  men  and  women,  the  last  considered  life  as  a  medium  for 
music"  (p.  ix).   The  author' 3  treatment  of  the  composers 
gave  an  insight  into  their  private  lives  as  well  as  to 
their  major  musical  works.   When  necessary  the  writer 
included  comments  of  critics  and  personal  anecdotes, 
creating  entertaining  reading  along  with  information.   The 
composers  under  discussion  were  listed  in  order  of 
importance  delegated  by  Mason's  preferences.   Mason  was 
abundant  in  hi3  use  of  personal  musical  tastes. 
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Mason  was  convinced  of  the  public's  need  for 
culture,  which  he  hoped  could  be  gained  by  a 
growing  familiarity  with  great  composers  and 
their  masterpieces.   He  was  devoted  to  the 
classicists  and  chiefly  to  the  romanticists.   He 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  French 
impressionists.   (Klein,  1957,  p.  33) 

Beethoven  and  His  Forerunners  (Mason,  1904) 

The  first  half  of  the  book  discussed  the  development 
of  music  under  topics,  such  as  "Palestrina  and  the  Music  of 
Mysticism."  The  remainder  of  the  book  gave  Mason's 
subjective  thoughts  on  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven. 
The  Romantic  Composers  (Mason,  1906) 

This  volume  was  written  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
former  book  but  included  composers  after  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Berlioz,  and 
Liszt.   In  a  letter  of  E.B.  Hill,  he  stated  this  comment, 


It  began  to  display  Dr.  Mason's  heterodox 
opinions  upon  important  figures  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  and  his  failure  to  estimate 
justly  such  key  figures  in  a  more  advanced 
romantic  conception  such  as  Berlioz  and  Liszt 
weakened  the  more  sympathetic  treatment  of 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann  and  Chopin,   (cited  in 
Klein,  1957,  p.  37) 


This  statement  evidenced  Mason's  well-meant  opinions  were 

not  the  concensus  of  all. 

The  Contemporary  Composers  (Mason,  1918) 

This  book  completed  the  author's  series  on  studies  of 
great  composers.   It  included  the  essays,  "Democracy  and 
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Music"  and  "Music  in  America."  The  first  essay  dealt  with 
the  social  systems  of  capitalism  and  industrialism,  the 
second  discussed  the  possibilities  for  using  folk  themes  as 
a  type  of  American  music.   Composers  discussed  included 
Strauss,  Elgar,  Debussy  (whom  he  did  not  appreciate),  and 
d'Indy. 

Music  Appreciation  Series 
The  Appreciation  of  Music  (Vol.  I)  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907) 

This  book  and  the  following  four  formed  Mason's  series 
on  music  appreciation.   This  book  was  coauthored  by  Thomas 
Whitney  Surette.   A  supplementary  volume  was  published  with 
musical  examples  for  the  piano.   It  was  written  for  the 
amateur  musician  or  average  listener  in  a  simple  and 
practical  form.   The  authors  traced  the  development  of 
musical  form  from  folksong  to  symphony.   Most  chapters 
included  a  summary  and  suggested  readings. 
Great  Modern  Composers  (Vol.  II)  (Mason  &  Mason,  1916) 

This  volume  was  written  as  a  sequel  to  Vol.  I,  in 
collaboration  with  his  wife,  Mary  Lord  Mason,  who  wrote  the 
biographical  comments.   The  opening  essay  discussed 
"Romanticism  and  Realism  in  Music."   Composers  studied  were 
those  writing  after  the  death  of  Beethoven.  Main 
characteristics  were  given  on  each  composer's  style  and  an 
example  of  his  music  analyzed  in  a  manner  from  which  either 
the  amateur  or  music  student  could  benefit. 
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Short  Studies  of  Great  Masterpieces  (Vol.  Ill) 
(Mason,  1 91  a) 

The  book  was  designed  with  the  music  student  In 

mind.   Mason  analyzed  a  major  work  for  eleven  various 

composers  representing  seven  European  countries,  e.g., 

Brahms,  "Academic  Festival  Overture." 

Music  As  a  Humanity  and  Other  Essays  (Vol.  IV) 
(Mason,  1921) 

The  first  essay  Included  was  represented  In  the 

title.   This  volume  was  a  collection  of  previously  printed 

articles.   Of  interest  to  the  reader  may  be  the  author's 

third  section,  "Of  Aesthetics  and  Psychology,"  e.g., 

"Bertrand  Russell  on  Music  and  Mathematics," 

"Psychoanalysis  and  the  American  Composer."   The  train  of 

Mason's  thought  was  derived  from  the  essays  of  his  first 

book. 

A  Guide  to  Music:   For  Beginners  and  Others  (Vol.  V) 
(Mason,  1909a) 

This  guide  was  also  published  under  the  titles,  _A 

Child's  Guide  to  Mu3lc  and  A  Student's  Guide  to  Music.   It 

was  written  for  the  younger  student  in  an  effort  to  help 

develop  a  sense  for  good  music.   Topics  ranged  from  "The 

Listener's  Part  in  Music"  to  "The  Inside  of  a  Piano,"  "At  a 

Symphony  Concert"  to  "The  Feelings  Aroused  by  Music." 

Pictures  and  musical  examples  were  included. 
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The  Orchestral  Instruments  and  What  They  Do  (Mason,  1909b) 
Geared  to  the  average  listener,  this  book  was  to  help 
the  concert  goer  in  identifying  the  sonorities  of  the 
orchestral  instruments. 
From  Song  to  Symphony  (Mason,  1924) 

In  this  book  Mason  examined  composers  and  their  works 
through  the  various  genre  of  the  folksong,  art  song,  piano 
music,  orchestral  music,  and  chamber  music,  instead  of 
through  the  structural  form3  like  sonata,  minuet  as  in  The 
Appreciation  of  Music  (Mason  &  Surette,  1907).   Mason 
stated  in  the  preface, 

It  is  hoped  that  this  book  may  so 
present  the  chief  types  of  musical  art 
as  to  assist  readers  to  distinguish  for 
themselves  its  great  masterpieces,  to 
understand  their  aims  and  methods,  and 
to  respond  to  their  appeal.   Only  as  we 
Americans  learn  to  react  individually  to 
art,  resisting  the  herd  opinions  that 
are  so  easy  and  so  false,  can  we  become 
discriminating  enough  to  acclaim  good 
and  reject  the  bad.   (1924,  n.p.) 

Essays 
Artistic  Ideals  (Mason,  1927) 

Mason  viewed  this  as  his  best  book.   It  was  a 
collection  of  lectures  which  were  also  published  as 
magazine  articles  on  topics,  such  as  independence, 
workmanship,  originality,  universality,  and  fellowship. 
Mason  quoted  ideas  from  his  vast  knowledge  of  literature. 
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The  volume  is  geared  to  the  creative  artist,  regardless  of 

specific  art. 

The  Dilemma  of  American  Music  and  Other  Essays 
(Mason,  1928) 

These  essays  were  intended  for  the  "plain  man  and 
woman"  and,  again,  had  been  previously  printed.   Five 
essays  were  about  Beethoven,  four  on  rhythm,  and  one  on 
"Creative  Leisure."   According  to  Mason,  "The  promising  way 
toward  a  rich  and  various  American  music  is  not  through  any 
system  such  as  Nationalism,  but  through  the  elastic 
eclecticism  of  individual  choice"  (cited  in  Klein,  1957, 
p.  12). 
Tune  In,  America  (Mason,  1931) 

Mason  boldly  criticized  the  jazz  repertoires  played  on 
radio.   He  spoke  out  against  "imported"  conductors  like 
Toscanini  for  failure  to  play  American  works.   (Virgil 
Thomson  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  was  doing  the  same 
in  the  1910s.)   Mason  encouraged  the  young  composers  to 
adopt  an  attitude  of  "sobriety  and  restraint,"  and  that 
American  musicians  should  no  longer  feel  inferior  to 
European  ones.   In  a  review  of  this  book  by  Carl  Engle  in 
1932  comparing  it  to  a  similar  one  written  by  another 
author  in  1888,  he  queried, 


Does  Mr.  Mason's  little  book  truly  mirror  the 
present  state  of  musical  affairs  in  America?   Is 
it  really  an  unbiased  presentation  that  he  gives 
us?  .  .  .  will  not  1 972  smile  upon  his  diatribe  as 
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much  aa  1932  smiles  on  .  .  .  America's 
"disabilities"  in  1888?   (Engle,  1932,  p.  183) 

The  remaining  two  books  of  Mason,  The  Chamber  Music  of 
Brahms  (Mason,  1933)  and  The  Quartets  of  Beethoven  (Mason, 
1947)  were  well  written  and  contained  much  detail.   They 
were  clearly  meant  for  the  study  of  the  professional 
musician. 

Mason's  output  in  the  area  of  music  education  was 
certainly  substantial  as  evidenced  from  the  review  of  these 
books.   He  leaned  toward  a  true  liberal  arts  position  with 
subject  matter/discipline  foremost.   The  author's  books 
were  equally  well-organized  and  readily  presented.   His 
prefaces  were  written  with  the  music  educator  or  music 
learner  in  mind.   Mason  simply  stated  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  his  books.   They  were  not  camouflaged,  for 
the  most  part,  in  technical  or  even  educational  jargon. 
One  could  disagree  with  Mason's  opinions,  but  he  was, 
indeed,  forthright. 
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